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FIRST PREMIUM BANTAMS AT THE LONG ISLAND POULTRY EXHIBITION.—Drawn ana. Enyraved for the American Agricuiturie, 


One who keeps fowls for profit, will doubtless 
look upon the Bantam with disrespect, if not with 
some degree of aversion. This is not to be won- 
dered at, because their small size renders them in- 
significant as flesh or egg producers, and their pug- 
nacity and officiousness in the poultry yard makes 
them a nuisance amongst other fowls. But where 
pleasure, and not profit, is the main pursuit of the 
poultry breeder, the Bantam oceupies a very con- 
spicuous place. As a pet for young people, it is 
also in great request, and it is much admired by 





them for its neat, handsome figure, its sprightliness, 
its activity and bravery. A Bantam hen and its 
brood of tiny chicks is a possession greatly desired 
and much treasured by the young people of the 
farm, however the older ones may dread their ap- 
pearance in the garden or amongst the flowers. At 
the poultry show this class of birds is very attrac- 
tive, and they are much sought after. At the recent 
exhibition of the Long Island Poultry Association, 
previously referred to, there was shown the best 
collection of Bantams we had so far seen. The 





+ 


above engraving contains portraits taken from life, 
of some of the rarest varieties of these birds, which 
all took first premiums. The pair numbered 1 in 
the picture, are the Black Bantams, owned by 
Smith & Bros., of Stony Brook, L. I.; No. 2 are 
Black Breasted Red Games, owned by D. Ingraham, 
Astoria, L. I. ; No. 8, the Golden Seabrights, of 
W. H. Pullis, Bay Shore, L. I. ; No. 4, the Yellow 
Duckwing Games, belonging to Thomas Smith, 
Stony Brook, L. 1., and No. 5, White-booted Ban- 
tams, owned by H. 8. Magrane, Newark, N, d. 
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Vines of the South of France.—P 
Dupuy, Alachua Co., Fla., writes to know what varicties 
of grapes are grown in the department of La Gironde, 
France, for wine, and if they will succeed with him. 
There is no one variety grown in any part of France, but 
each vineyard has that best suited to it, or several varie- 
ties, to ripen in succession. The number of kinds is 
very large, but the popular grape is the Pénot in some of 
its many sub-varicties, for there are a dozen or more 
Pinots, from white to black. Our correspondent has first 
to ascertain if any European grape will succeed in his 
locality, and then to find out by experiment, which are 
best suited to it. Unfortunately there is very little ex- 
perience for his guidance, and if he would undertake to 
cultivate the wine grapes of the south of France, he must 


be a pioneer, and experiment. Some of the table grapes, # 


such as Black H.mburgh and others, have been cultivated 
with sutcess. - : 


, 
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In modern farming there can not be a fair profit 
upon the capital invested, unless there is skillful 
management, and such a forecast of business as will 
make it necessary to pursue a certain steady course 
of cropping. This comes from the necessities of 
the case. Corn and grass, wheat, barley, roots, or 
oats, follow each other on a well ordered farm, or 
all is disorder and confusion. But, unfortunately, 
all farms are not well ordered, and there is a 
pressing need which actually prevents order on 
some farms, just as poverty forces makeshifts in 
some households. Something like this abliges the 
planter to grow cotton year after year, when he 
knows he is losing money by it. He loses less by 
making a crop, than by letting his fields go untilled, 
and he plants again, hoping against hope for a 
change in the market, which will bring hira profit. 
But this method can not last always. Like growing 
wheat every year after year, in California, it must 
stop some day, just as the continuous growing of 
wheat in the Genessee valley came to an end, What 
is to be done? It is difficult to answer. If there 
were such a thorough organization aniong farmers, 
as there is of coal miners or cotton spinners, par- 
ticular products might be reduced in quantity, to 
relieve the over-stocked markets, which now can 
take neither our cotton nor our wheat at paying 
prices. A farmer can not, like a factory or a coal- 
mine, run on “short .time”; but he can do what 
amounts to the same thing, he can go on short 
acres ; he can plant and sow less, and by spending 
less and producing less, get as much money for less 
produce. He will thus gain at one end what he 
coul@not reach at the other. That some such 
arrangement or combination is needed, the present 
condition of the two greatest markets in the world, 
those of cotton and wheat, show most conclusively. 


—<—>—_—— 


Hints about Work. 


The Cotton Crop.—It is important to consider the | 


condition of the cotton markets, while there is time 
to change the plans for planting. Oats may yet be 
sown in the southern states, and this is the time to 
prepare the corn and potato ground. If it is 
thought desirable to plant less cotton than usual, 
this point must be decided now. It is certain that 
with a larger crop than is wanted, not only the sur- 


~plus, but the whole supply of eotton falls in price, 


} Caution now will prevent trouble hereafter. 
the calf is expected, the cow should be turned into. 








and the planter loses money. Had a million legs 
bales of cotton been grown, or had they been 
burned, the three millions left would have sold last 
year, for more money than was received for the 
whole crop of four million bales. 

The Wheat Crop.—The prospects for this crop 
are very doubtful at the present time. The latest 
advices from England, report 30 per cent less wheat 
in the market than last year, with only 43 per cent 
increase in price, and rates are still on the decline, 
If it were not that a large portion of our wheat has 
been held back, prices would have been much low- 
er. What shall the grower of spring wheat do in 
this case? The Minnesota, Iowa, or Nebraska 
farmer must grow spring wheat or stop business, 
as the market for barley, oats, and corn is as easily 
over-stocked as that for wheat. This is the mis- 
fortune of his position as a purveyor to a foreign 
nation, which may not want his goods, and as a 
farmer in a state where almost every other man is 
a farmer, and where there are few or no manufac- 
turing towns, in which he can find a home market. 
To remedy this, time, and the growth of other in- 
dustries are needed. We can see no other help forit. 
Where corn can be grown readily and turned into 
pork for exportation, the experience of the past 
two years has been in favor of this crop. 

Out-door Work.—There is enough of this to keep 
farmers busy everywhere. Gathering materials for 
manure, making composts of coarse materials, 
with cotton-seed and superphosphates for corn and 
cotton, top-dressing grass fields and for encouraging 
the growth of native pastures, plowing, fencing, 
and cleaning out water-courses, will employ south- 
ern farmers. At the north, there is fire-wood to. 
cut and haul, rails to split, fence posts to hew and 
bore, ice to cut and put away, the smoke-house to 
look to, manure to turn over, and many other 
things to be done, that will make a quiet evening’s 
rest over an instructive book or paper, very accept- 
able. Every farm hasits special needs that require 
providing for, and when the February snows and 
sleets make out-door work impossible, but few 
hours need be wasted in-doors. 

Roads.—There is as much néed to keep roads in 
good repair during the snowy season, as in sum- 
mer. Bare spots that are swept by the wind, should 
be packed over with snow when the sun is warm 
and the snow soft. It may then be beaten down, 
so that it will not drift away. ‘‘ Cradle-holes,” the 
‘*thank’ee-marms’”’ of New England, may be re- 
paired by laying brush across the hollow, and coy- 
ering it with snow, which should be well trampled 
down. Where the roads are muddy, the best way 
is to temporarily repair them by filling the holes 
with brush, or by laying brush acrossthe soft spots. 
It is useless to repair roads with earth or stone 
while they are wet. 

Working Cattle—Oxen should be well fed, and 
well carded every day, to bring them into good con- 
dition for spring work. A weak animal will soon 
give out under the first hot suns of spring. 


Work the bulls, A bull may be made to at Ilcast 


earn his feed. He will be more tractable and more 
trustworthy for it. Several plans for working bulls 
have been given from time to time. A bull had 
better do much of the hauling and odd jobs of the 
farm, than to be tied up to fret and become savage. 

Cows.—In-coming cows should be treated with 
great care. The dry feed will have rendered them 
very liable to inflammatory discases. Garget, milk- 
fever, abortion, and such troubles, affect well fed 
cows more than others. The blood needs cooling by 
laxative food. One quart -of oil-cake meal, mixed 
with bran scalded, and given as a drink once a day,. 
will be useful. No corn should be given for several 
weeks before calving. Bran or middlings will be 
more cooling and healthful, but if good hay is 
given, very little grain of any kind will be needed. 
When 


a loose stall, or into a quiet stable alone. 

Horses and Colts.—If cuts are found upon sharp: 
shod horses, about the feet or pasterns, wash the 
wounds with warm soap and water, and then apply 
a pinch of salt, or a little compound tincture of 
benzoin, which will cause them to heal rapidly.. 
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Neglect of this precaution may cause a quittor or 
some other trouble, which will break out by-and- 
by, when the horse is needed for spring work. 
Sharp shod horses should not be permitted to play 
together in a yard, or with other animals. A kick 
from a playful horse may cause serious damage. 
Colts and yearlings should be tied in their stalls 
and taught proper discipline. They should be 
handled gently, and fed well and regularly. Give 
young stock of all kinds the best of food. 

Sheep.—When rough, shreddy wool appears in the 

fleeces, or the wool drops off in locks, the sheep are 
not healthy, or the food has been too dry and heat- 
ing. Stop the corn-meal, and give some linseed 
oil-cake meal ; a few potatoes will be useful if roots 
are not to be had. Give salt frequently and freely. 
Keep nursing ewes by themselves, and give sealded 
bran or oatmeal daily. Sugar beets, or potatoes, 
sliced and sprinkled with a quart of middlings or 
bran, for each ewe, will produce abundant and 
rich milk. Keep lambs where they will have plen- 
ty of sunshine. Pick off ticks by hand; this may 
be done very rapidly by using a pair of small, sharp 
pointed scissors; part the wool, and when a tick 
is found clip it in two. . 

Swine.—Sows may now be turned to the boar for 
pigs in June. Sows expected to pig soon, should 
have warm pens, with cut straw or cbaff for bed- 
ding. Rails fixed around the botton of the pens, 
six inches above the floor, and the same from 
the wall, will protect the young pigs from being 
crushed. In the south pigs need no more shelter 
than a rough roof in a wood lot. There is no bet- 
ter place for pigs than a small piece of woods well 
fenced, where they may run and make their own 
beds of leaves orearth. Straw beds, and especially 
a bed of manure, will cause irritation of the skin, 
if not skin diseases, and encourage parasites. 

Sundry Matters.—The small things which need 
attention now, become numerous and _ pressing. 
The first thing that should be done, if it has not 
already been done, is to procure an account- 
book, and begin to keep accounts with the crops 
and stock. Another very important thing is to reaew 
the subscription to the paper, whether it be the 
American Agvriculturist or any other. The small 
amount of money required for this, can not be so 
well laid out in any other manner whatever. The 
wagons and carts need painting or repairing ; the 
plows to be overhauled; harrow teeth pointed ; 
seed to be selected or procured; harness to be re- 
paired and cleaned; the thrashing machine and 
horse-power to be cleaned and oiled, and many 
other small but really important matters, will now 
need attention. These should be looked for with 
a sharp eye, ‘‘ aud when found, make a note of,” or 
let them be attended to at once. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


—_o— 


Advantage must be taken of all mild winter days 
to forward the spring work as fast as_ possible. 
There are always some little jobs which, unless 
done now, will be left undone in the hurry of spring 





work.. Have everything around the house and out: . 


buildings kept in a neat and orderly manner, and 
all rubbish removed whenever the ground is clear 
of snow. Provide absorbents for the manure from 
the stables and hennery, and see that the manure 
is kept both from overheating and from freezing. 
—<>—— 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The full notes given under this head last month, 
will be in season now. ; 

Insects.—During the mild days of the present 
month, the canker worms may make their appear- 
ance. The females cannot fly, but must crawl up 
the trunks. Their ascent is best prevented by the 
use of strips of paper coated with tar or printers’ 
ink, and placed around the trunks; the tar or ink 
must be renewed whenever if becomes dry, or the 
dead insects bridge it over. Tent caterpillars’ eggs 
are deposited in little rings near the ends of the 
twigs, and may be readily seen. A few hours or 
days cven, spent in gathering and burning these 
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eggs now, will save a great deal of labor in killing 
the caterpillars after they are hatched. 

Varieties.—In planting new orchards for profit, 
select such varieties as are in demand, or if for 
family use, such as will give a good succession 
from early summer to late winter. Order trees for 
spring planting at once. If trees arrive in a frozen 
condition, put them in a cool place until thawed. 

Cions.—Cut at any time in mild weather, label 
and bury in sawdust in sand or earth. 


a 
Fruit Garden, 


Grape- Vines.—Make use of mild days for pruning 
those vines which were left during the hurry of the 
fall work, and apply ashes or ground bones be- 
tween the rows. Save the wood for cuttings. 

Dwarf Trees.—The present month is a good time 
to prune such trees as need it, as the shape and 
general direction of the branches is readily seen 
now that the leaves are off. Where the branches 
touch, and the bark is injured by rubbing, one of 
the branches should be cut out, or the two may be 
spread apart and tied so that they will not interfere. 

Labels, Grafting-wax, ete.—Have ready all articles 
needed for use in the spring. Strips of calico or 
thin muslin loosely rolled upon a stick and dipped 
in melted grafting-wax are the most convenient 
forms in which to use the wax. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prune any time Lefore 
the buds swell. 

—_—~<-__—_— 


Kitchen Garden. 


But little can be done out of doors in the north- 
ern states at this season; see that everything is 
put in readiness for immediate use when wanted. 

Seeds.—All which have to be bought should be 
ordered now. Those saved on the place should be 
sifted or otherwise cleaned and made ready for use. 
All old and doubtful seeds, especially those of 
parsnip, carrot, onion, and such as cannot be relied 
upon after the first year, should be burned. Have 
every parcel labelled with the date on the bags. 
Never trust to memory with seeds ; when in doubt, 
get fresh ones. 

Novelties are offered every year; these generally 
come with the claims of the European dealers that 
they are superior to the old standard sorts, but 9 
out of 10 of them are seldom heard of after the first 
season. Trials of these novelties on a small scale 
are interesting, and once in a while we find a good 
thing, but never depend upon novelties for a crop. 

Hot-beds.—The time to start these will depend 
upon the locality. Next month will be early 
enough north of Virginia. Six weeks before it will be 
safe to set out the plants, isthe proper time. Store 
the horse manure where it will not get too wet, and 
turn it occasionally. 

Cold Frames.—Remove the sashes entirely on 
mild days, and on cool days raise them at the back. 
Keep the plants in them as dormant as possible. 

Root Cellars.—The past two months were very bad 
for preserving vegetables, as the weather was so 
warm that even with the doors and windows open, 
it has been scarcely possible to keep them from 
growing. When the doors are ope, see that the 
roots are well covered to keep them from the light 
and from drying. 

Tools.—Paint and put in order for use. Give 
unpainted wood-work a coat of crude petroleum 
to fill pores, so that moisture cannot enter. 


seit ore 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Generally only preparatory work can be done. 
If stable manure is to be applied to the lawn, it 
should be so thoroughly fined that no weed seeds 
remain. It is better to use stable manure elsewhere, 
and apply bone, ashes, or other fertilizers here. It 
is easy to bring in weeds, but very difficult to get 
rid of them....If any changes are to be made, new 
paths or beds, or transplanting of trees, have the 
work all planned out before-hand. Those who un- 
dertake ribbon planting or massing, should well 
consider the effect they wish to produce, and the 








materials for carrying it out. English examples of 
bedding are of no use here, as the plants service- 
able for them are often quite worthless for us. 


—o-— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Plants in the greenhouse and windows should 
now be at their best. 

Ventilation needs attention, especially on warm, 
clear days ; changes are so eudden that this matter 
needs careful watching. Window plants need a 
supply of fresh air, but a current of cold air should 
not blow directly upon them. 

Fires in the greenhouse now need special care; 
be ready for sudden changes. 

Fumigation.—Give the greenhouse a thorough 
fumigation once or twice a week, and syringe the 
plants overhead the next day. 

Bulbs.—Bring pots of hyacinths, narcissus, etc., 
from the cellar, to keep up a succession of flowers. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds of Mignonette, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Candytuft, and others, for early flowering. 

Camellias.—Keep cool and syringe the foliage 
often, but do not wet the flowers. 

Cuttings.—Preparation must be made for the 
needs of the garden by propagating Verbenas, Ge- 
raniums, and other bedding plants. If the temper- 
ature of the sand in the cutting bench or box is a 
few degrees higher than that of the air of the 
house, they will root rapidly. 
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Horticultural Notes for the Southern States. 
Ak. 


The notes in January were intended to apply to 
the work for both that month and the present. 

The Orchard may still have fertilizers applied ; 
the trees pruned; the rough bark of old trunks 
scraped, and insects’ eggs destroyed. If new trees 
are to be set, the soil should be manured and 
plowed, and made ready to plant the trees as soon 
as received. 

Kitchen Garden.—Hardy vegetables generally may 
be sown, to follow those put in last month, and 
some of the more tender things, such as beans, may 
be risked ; if no frost comes there is a decided gain, 
and if they are cut down, be ready to replant at 
once ; the same may be said of squashes and mel- 
ons, and others of that family. The time experience 
has shown to be the proper one in which to plant 
corn, will besafe for plants or seeds of tender vege- 
tables. Sow sweet corn. Hot-beds will need air- 
ing; sow in them egg-plants and peppers, and 
tomatoes if not already done. Where tomatoes are 
large enough, transplant to another bed under 
glass. Transplant cabbages, lettuce, and other 
plants wintered in frames or otherwise. 

Flower-Garden.—Success with roses depends 
largely on pruning ; see last month’s notes on these 
and other shrubs ; sow seeds of hardy annuals, and 
propagate bedding plants. The heat of the sun 
will now demand close attention to ventilating 
greenhouses. Plants to be set out should be put 
into frames to harden off. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
_——o—— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending January 18, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year; also for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 18%5: ‘ . 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

REcEIPTs. Flour, Wheat.. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
25 i’s ¢/is 'th332,000 — 735,000 1,017,000 89,000 231,000 593,000 
26 d’s lest m1'th389,000 2,115,000 1,904,000 42,000 207,000 796.000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oates. 
25 d’s this m’th898,000 2,814,000 1,871,000 47,000 284 +918,000 
26 d's dast m’th401,000 3,769,000 1,886,000 74,000 502,000 1,812,009 


2. Comparison roith same period at this time last year. 


Receiprs. Flour. Wheat. . Corn, ye. vley. Oats. 
25 days 1876. .882,000 785,000 1,01'7.000 ,000 231,000 598,000 
23 days 1875. .324,000 459,000 1,617,000 13, 57,000 407,000 


SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. 


25 days 1876. .393,000 2,814,000 1,871,000 
23 days 1875. .291,000 2,911,000 1,918,000 


Rye. . Oats. 
47,000 284,0°0 1,918,000 
34,000 251,000 2,105,000 
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3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oass. hag 
Dush. bush. bush. bush. bush. ash. 


exe 


Jan. 10, 1876. .5,802,293 663,982 100,741 325,191 1,080,300 307,438 
Dec. 7, 18:5..5.8 18,036 — $16,962 $05,961 1,252,005 258,364 

219,457 1,112,998 79,355 277,400 815,591 249,486 
Oct. 11, 1813. 8308 1,682,246 10,910 21,688 439,693 261,428 
May 11, 1875.. 969,804 1,542,924 543,209 229,655 
Jan, 11,1875. .3,675,122 Lor 7,014 145,61 
Nov. 9, 1814..3,630,141 1,727,510 19,123 117,185 794,722 135,882 


4. Receipts at head of ar at Albany each season 


_—_- Wheat. Rye. ee. Oats. 
bb bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
é 113 600 21 (335,200 8,781,800 250,900 3,833,600 8,105,300 
tees 23°791,500 17,723,200 337.600 3 3,428,400 3,584,500 
00 22/7617700 18,552,200 950,269 97153,300 3,385,900 
137/300 11,349,100 29,928,700 474,600 0 4,; 548,600 5,696,000 
700 21,313,400 20,042,300 1,107 7900 3 39,100 6.639,400 
30,400 17, 124,700 4,805,100 587, 500 3,984; 700 6,167,500 


5.- Receipts of wate ~~ in New York in each of the 
last seven years : 


23 
nes: . 
‘Ss: 
At 
3 


Corn. 












Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush bush. _ bush. 
1875. ...3.910,272 34,214,736 22.485,707 301,054 4,707,316 10,686,077 
\ 1874....4,017,207 41,817,215 29,329, 000 592,114 2.776,025 10:792;919 
873... .3,° 33.339,870 24,589,315 99°, ee 2,448,526 11,235,420 
1872... .3,03", 71 16,229,418 25,292,156 491,56: Rls 7351 12°488, 318 
1871....3,949,045 26,518,360 27,108,156 1,05 3/869, 123 12,546,966 
18:0... £143,998 24,083, .42 914 43,478 5, "120,718 9,626,606 





869... -95585,716 23,813,652 11,066784 357.803 3007,958 8,747,322 





































































- Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Dec. 31. 
Flour. Wheat. < oe Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1875. ...1,954,189 26, 92,693 1 740 206,898 3,595 «= 188,752 
1874....2, 177. “908 31, 91, 219 Hy rent 995 G41 61 3,560 122,528 
818, ...1,655, 331 D7801'8: 29 15. 587.527 1 009, 143 19.376 49,710 
1872. ...1.179,050 iS 144.956 27,854,000 "668,547 Bee $1,480 
2 1871.22 .1,659, 755 21,958,043 13,045,310 525, a2 98,745 47,510 
1870. ..1.950,234 18,446,085 487,792 92431 —— 28986 
1869... .1,582,211 18,240,586 1,637, 5386 142, B12 49,393 
7. Comparative Stock of Flour in New York, Jan. 1: 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Western pea mses Flour. ..322,124 244,412 261, 69 433,310 
Canada Flour........... . 1.809 1,050 100 
Southern pag 56.7 24,289 15,320 16,200 
California Flour 3,000 —— =30UC~«C“<C 
Grand total, bbls........363,324 260,751 277,439 = 449,510 
8. Comparative Stock of Grain in New York, Jan. 1: 
1873. 1874. 1875. re. 
Wheat, bushels........ 1,996,984 1,258.60 4,600,711 
Corn, bushe __ ee 26,125,803 1,272,.00 1,146,108 
Rye, bushels 110,854 14,630 114,8 
Barley, bushels........ 1,211,176 191, 400 561,951 
Oats, bushels .......... 1,765 199 71,600 = 1,283, 164 
Malt; bushels.... ..... 258, 26. 30 182,735 
Peas, bushels......... . | 9,292 12,40 15,189 
9 Exports from New York. Jun. 1, to Jan. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Larley. Oats, Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
18%6. 71,713 521.558 453,833 2,340 6,183 32,093 
1875. 67,403 732,422 480,372 —— 4,719 5,095 
Current Wu0Lnsain Prices, 
Dec. i3. Jan, 13. 
Price or Gorn.... -.... 114 3-8 112 2-8 
Fioun—Super to Extra State $4 40 @ 5 85 ; 20 @ 5 85 
Snper to Extra South ..- £40 @850 420 @850 
Extra Western 485 @e850 485 @950 
Extra Genesee. 58 @700 573 @6%7 
Sapowue Ww 440 @47%75 40 @ 4 fi 
Rye FLovr .... 410 @535 410 5 40 
Corn-MEAL. eS AAS 315 @ 400 300 @38%5 
BuogwaHeat FLov 100s 215 @ 2 65 199 @ 230 
Wueat—All hae of Wnite, 130 @150 130 « 152% 
All kinds of Red and Amber, % @ 1 40 9 @1 45 
: Corn— Yellow 6 @ 8 @ 8 
Mixed ... .. 62 @ 5g «8 
ae 6i @ % 64 @ 8 
Oars — Wester 3 @ 53 44 @ RX 
State 4 @ 33 45 @ 8% 
SpCi 4. 85 @ 9% s@ 
BaneRey ...._.. 8 @ 135 80 @1% 
Buok WHEAT, # bush 5 @ 67 58 @ 60 
aYy—b: 10: 0 @18 112% 
Srraw, # 100 fs. 55 @ 110 60 @ 120 
Corrox— Middlings, 13 @ 13% 13K@ 13% 
Hops—Crop of 18%, #D 10 @ lb 10 @ 15 
Features —Live Geese 5 @& dd 33 @ 58 
Seep—Clover,# ® ... R2ke@ 13 13 @ 13% 
Timothy, ® bushel............ 2 @280 240 @300 
Flax, ®@ bustel............ 16 @17 16 @1%7 
SuGgan—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 6%@ 9% 6Y@ 9% 
Morasses. Cuba, @gal. 3 @ 8 3 @ 38 
New Orleans, “eae gal 54 @ 64 4 @ ® 
Correr—ltio(Gold)........... @ 0% Wye 19 
Toracco, Kentucky, Ko. Fd. 6 @ 3 6@ 22% 
Seed Leaf, ® ® 6@ 3 6 @ 22% 
Woo.—Domestic Fleece, # Bb 83 @ R 82 @ 60 
Domestic, putled, ®D........ 7 @ wD 2 @ 50 
California, clip........ ees 33 4@ 38 
TT FS) aera 10 9 @ 95¢ 
OtL-Cakk—#® ton 50 4150 @45 50 
Pork—\ess, # barrel... — 07 @2l 00 
Prime Mess, ® barrel . 3 00 1900 @19 50 
Beer—Piain mess......... 1050 @i150 1000 @11 50 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, # ib 1I2ke@ 13 RK@ 13% 
Borrer—State, #d........... 2% @ 36 20 @ 35 
Western, ®@D...... ined u4@ s 4@ 3 
4@ 13% 4@ 18% 
30 @ 22% WM @19% 
118 @12 10 @12 
3 @ 32 27 @ 82 
. g¥@ 18 T@ 19 
. 10 @ 18 12 @ 19 
13 @20 123% @23 
&§ @ 18 6 @ 14 
B& @ 80 55 @ 125 
in 8 @ 16 9@ 18 
wcscedecsocssen 8 Qi 0@ ® 
a SSeeesose 50 @100 4 @ 7 
see Ww Fe) 30 @ 150 
, ye 14 @2 % @225 
Tc scee casphnoeee oe 20@ Ww 
Peatasittes~< 40 @ BO 2@ # 
- uke 18 7 @ 6 
RE psvitgoreten 50 @ % 7 @100 
Res ted tab. te 200 @50 $0 @700 
© Oxtons—#P bbl................ 100 @2580 123 @ 3 25 
i he 6 @1% B @1%7 
Dbl.... 123% @2235 10 @2% 
tian  — 2B — 4@ il 
«eo eee 350 @400 400 @60 
ot 8@ 7% 2@ 8 
5 1% @30 1% @325 
. . 732 @9T 7 60 ae $4 
Seedooe. —- @ — WM @1% 
es ~ per bbl. 200 600 150 @0 00 
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Gold has been up to 114%, and down to 112%, closing 






~ 








Jan, 18th at 112%,as against 114% on Dec. 12th..... 
A more active market has been reported for the leading 
kinds of domestic Produce. Breadstuffs have been in 
good request, especially toward the close, under a free 
export call, chiefly for Flour, Spring Wheat, and Corn, 
with values winding up more favorable to sellers. An 
unusually liberal proportion of the Flour solely for export 
has been recently of City Mill product, mainly for the 
West Indies and South America. Barley closed heavy, 
and Malt difficult to market. The mild weather has been 
decidedly against dealings in Buckwheat, either Grain or 
Flour, and prices have been much depressed....The 
New York Inspection and Grading of Grain is now in 
operation.....Provisions and Cotton have been in fair 
demand, but variable as to values.... Wool has been 
quiet but steady. Manufacturers have been purchasing 
with reserve....Hops have been quite active, with the 
demand largely from export buyers, closing firm for the 
better grades, which have been in most request ...Clover 
Seed has been sought after for export, and quoted higher; 
State in most favor with buyers. Other grass Seeds dull 

. Hay and Straw strong in price, but at the close less 
active. 


New York Live-eStock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Coros. Calves. Sheep. Swine. To#'l. 
Dec. 20 2 46 495 24,834 25,922 59,25 53 
Dec. 27 59 = 785 17.354 23, ‘638 47, 18 
2. E. 23 8604 4 19,483 36,611 
Jar 7,393 103 905 19,316 21,430 eet 
Total a 4 Weeks. 97485 269 3,189 76,312 85,973 193.2 
do. for prev.A Weeks 35,205 372 4,458 of, S41 129,469 264, a 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week.. 6,871 i 90 1 035 21,493 
do. do. last, Month. . 8,891 93 1,114 23.710 32,567 
do. do. prev’s Month. pinnae 104 2,247 £0,870 31,:83 
Total receipts, or 1835 . nee 5,084 117, 580 1,228,555 
+261 


97 





Average for | 





Total r ecerpts, a 1874...45 ‘i 033 3,676 1013 19 1,165, 353 1,774, 
Average Jor I8i4.....46 8 i3l | TL 3014” 23411” 341% 30 
Of the receipts for the past year, 167,703 cattle, or an 


average of 3,569 per week, were received at the new 
yards at 60th street, which were opened in February last. 
For the last two months of the year, the average weekly 
number of sheep received at these yards was 6,077. At 
the 48th street yards 448,781 sheep were received during 
the year, an average of 8,534 weekly. At the 40th street 
yards 701.857 hogs were received in the year, an average 
of 13,497 weekly. The receipts of beeves at Chicago for 
1875 were 920,843 head, against 843.966 head for 1874. The 
total value of receipts amounted to $48,488.738: the aver- 
age value being $4.28 per 100 lbs., against $4.58 in 1874. 
The average price for beeves in this market during the 
past year, was 11 cts. per Ib. dressed weight, the closing 
price was 10 cts. 

A noteworthy feature of the past year’s business has 
been the shipment of live cattle and beef to England. 
About 400 head of prime beeves have been shipped alive 
successfully, and sold in the English markets profitably. 
These cattle were mostly sent by Mr. Gillett, of Elkhart, 
Iil., a well known breeder and feeder. Seventy head 
have already been shipped the present year. This new 
outlet, if kept open, can not fail to affect our home 
market to some extent for the best class of cattle, which 
are the only kind sent. The dressed beef shipped, in re- 
frigerators, is said to arrive in good order, and has been 
received with favor in the London market, seiling at 123¢ 
cts. perlb. With the experjence before us of the failure 
of the attempt to ship fresh beef from Texas and Colora- 
do to New York in refrigerator cars, it is hardly wise to 
build up expectations of affecting this market by ship- 
ments to England in steamships. The price at which this 
beef sold in England can hardly be profitable. 

Beeves.--The market has been very unsatisfactory 
throughout the month. Mild weather, and an overflow 
of poultry and of dressed meat, large qufantities of which 
have sold for 3 cents per lb., have depressed the market. 
The failure of several large operators has increased the 
bad feeling, and prices have marked lower than at any 
period since 1860. As we close our report, an improve- 
ment is perceptible. The weather has become cold and 
seasonable. the poultry and dressed meat have been 
worked off. and the market is at least ¢c. per lb. better, 
than a week ago. The closing sales were mostly of 64 
cwt. to 7% cwt. native steers, which sold freely at 1044 @ 
11\c. per lb., on 56 to 57 Ibs. per gross cwt. Prime cat- 
tle sold for 138 @ 13\%c. per Ib., on estimated weight of 58 
lbs. per gross cwt. No Texans were on sale, and very 
few extra beeves, 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WERK ENDING Range. a 4 utes. Aver. 
DOR TR, -. cocece 7 @id4kec. 10¢c. 
ae 8¥@1l c CKeIske. 10 c. 
gt Se 9 @like. T¥@13 Ke. 10%{c. 
Jan. 10. lil lan 8 @13%\«c. 10 @12 c. 10% c. 


Milech Cows,—The market for fresh cows has been 
dull, and without demand. Priccs are somewhat lower ; 
good fresh cows selling at $65 @ $75 per head ; extra at 
$80, and ordinary at $55 @ $60....Calwes.—Hoz- 
dressed calves are coming in freely, and the market, 
steady through the month, closes higher. Fat milk 
veals are selling at lic. @ .. dressed weight, for 
the best, and 10% for prime ; hog-dressed bring 6c. @ 8c. 











per lb., and grass calves $10 per head, for 200 to 250 Ib, 
calves, up to $12 @ $22 for yearlings.... Sheep.—The 
market has been dull and heavy, with larger arrivals than 
could be sold easily. Poor ewes sold at the close at 4%c, 
® b., alive, fair to good sheep at 6 @ 63¥c., and the best 
at Tc. @ th. Peltsare selling at $1.70 cach ...Swine,— 
The market for hogs has steadily advanced, With an ac- 
tive business and light receipts. For dressed Pigs lle, 
#@ wb. has been obtained, 160 to 180 I. dressed hogs, sold 
for 10 @ 10}gc. ® Wb., and heavy at 94 @9%c. #@ b. 
Western dressed are quoted at9@9\4c. P . The Chi- 
cago Live Stock Reporter gives the following particulars 
of the pork trade for the past year: “ Receipts of hogs in 
Chicago, 1875, 3,912,110, against 4,258,379 in 1874; ship- 
ments for the corresponding years, 1,582,643, averaging 
2333 Ib., against 2.330,361, averaging 218 th. The value 
of live hogs received in Chicago in 1875, is given at $67,. 

226,968. The number packed and taken by butchers in 


that city for October, November, and December, is 980,- - 


O77, against 1,041,219 same time last year. Total pack- 
ing last season, 1,690,348. Packing to date this year, as 
returned by the Chicago Pork Packers’ Association: 
Chicago, 838,339; Cincinnati, 358,959; St. Louis, 183,833; 
Indianapolis, 217,018; St. Joseph, 45,000. This is about 
325,000 less than were packed at the above places during 
the same time last year.” 


Prices of Feed. 
SNE RI ac bs deen iicads oecssucesacinen ss actus — ee: 
Middlings, per ton...... ++ 22.00@ 24, 
Ground Feed, per ton 200@ 24. 
Linseed-oil-e: ike, western, per ton............ 45.00@ 46 
Cotton-seed-c: ike, She OE ~ 25.50@ 40, 
Chandler’s Scraps, per fb... 3@ 

Prices of Fertilizers. 

Superphosph: ate of Lime, per ton................ $25. (0@$26 







mao 
assess 









Ammoniated, _— ton. 5.00@ 30.0 

Pure Ground lone, per ton.. a - 3 00@ 40. 
ee eS een are rere 40.00@ 45. 
Raw Bones Tnground, per ton...... on 25. 
Ne eee « 27.50@ 30. 
Pure Raw Bone Phosphate, per ree 38.00@ 45: 
~, 


Dried Blood, (11@12 per cent ammonia), per ton oa 
Pele RAR, PEF SON 6 ois siicsccccccccccp ocesevcces 7) 


a 


a) 
South Carolina P hosphate, (fine ground), per ton 19. tt 21 
Niter Cake, (groun’), per to bbe eesoecne essa svome 25 
Sulphate Soda, ground Pen or 25 
German Potash Salts, (80@35 per cent), per ton. 20. 00@ 22 
Peruvian Guano, per tOn....... .esceeeserees 58.00@ 61 


SpSenassssssssssssse 











Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, | ears 

EM DAPTEGS, POT DOL... .ccrcccccccsccccces 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. 4¥0.@ 5 
Chloride of Potassium, (muriate of potash), Ib.. See 3 
Nitrate of Potash, e: ude, per lb er 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID.......ccccece. ss ses 8XC.@ 4 
Sulphate of Potash, per Ib.. 1% 
Leached Wood-ashes, Can. and N » per bush.17 ¢.@19 “c. 


The trade in fertilizers has been quite brisk the past 
month, many orders having arrived from England and 
the southern states. Fish scrap has moved in large 
quantities, but at a low price ; 4,000 tons have been taken 
atthe factories in bulk,‘at $12 @ ton, and in barrels in 
New York, at $21 per ton. It is expected this foreign 
trade will increase, as the scrap is favorably received in 
England. Small lots of nitrate of soda have been sold at 
3%c. @ 3%c. ®@ tb., and chloride of potassium at 23¢. 
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DON’T FAIL 


To Secure one of the 


GOOD THINGS OFFERED 


On Page 73, 


of Premiums if you have not al- 
ready received it. 
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FREE — FREE—For the * Hard 
Times,.*?—No doubt many a Reader, in looking over 
the Engravings aud Descriptions, (given in our Premium 
Li-t, and referred to on page 7% of this paper), has felt a 
strong desire to have several of the good things there 
named. Well, we say in all candor, it is easy for almost 
any one to obtain one or more of them, free ef charge. 
First, is there any doubt that each one of your neigh- 
bors would get hints, suggestions, and positive infor- 
mation enough out of a whole volume of this Journal, 
to abundantly repay him for the small subscription price, 
($1.60 for a year, postage included)? Second,—Can 
not you easily tell him, and show him, and convince him 
of this? ‘Third.—You have only to do this in a few or 
many instances, as the case may be, and in return for this, 
which will cost you no money, the Pnblishers will be hap- 
py to present you with one or more of the premiums, corres- 
ponding tothe number of names sent. Fourth.—Over 
16,000 persons have thus done, and are not you equal- 
ly expert with most of the other 16,000? Fifth. 





and send to the 3 
Pub/ishers for an Illustrated List — 
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Every family you get to reading and thinking more, you 
directly benefit. The more there are of such persons in 
a neighborhood, the more intelligent and elevated will the 
whole society be. Thus, in extending the circulation of 
this journal, and receiving the premium article, you are 
literally working “ Zo do good and make money.” —Try 
State that you are working for a Premium, when 
‘ You will then have a premium 


it now. 
you send in subscripticns. , 
credit for all names sent in between now and July 4th, 
1876—and can take the premium whenever you desire it. 


— 








containing a great variety of poem including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw énto sn aller 
type and condensed form, fer want of room elsewhere. 

ter N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, ten cents for prepayment of ycarly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, wih his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 





Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Moncy sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
reguiar style, at % cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents cach. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both, 





A Fair This Month.—The Southern 
States’ Agricultural and Industrial Exposition, will open 
at New Orleans, La., on the 26th inst., (Feb.), and con- 
tinue for 10 days. The premium list is very large, and 
provides for a wide range of exhibits. The grounds of 
the Association are said to be of great interest for the 
variety of tropical and sub-tropical plants growing there, 
and new and large halls are erecting. Samuel Mullen, 80 
Camp St., New Orleans, is Gen’l. Superintendent. 

A Dollar on Interest will yield 6 to 10 
cents a year. A book in one’s house, treating on his 
business, whether it be farming, gardening, or any me- 
chanical pursuit, will furnish new ideas, awaken new 
thoughts, develop mental power, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, lead to improved methods of cul- 
ture or work, that will sa¥e or bring back many times the 
Cost of the book. Still more important is it where there 
are growing sons, Let them see that their calling is of 
importance enough to have books written upon it, and 
they will respect it more; they will read, and that will 
cause them to think; and thinking is what not only 
raises men above the brutes, but raises one man above 
another. How many parents sec their children reading 





fiction, exciting and demoralizing story books, etc., and 


make no effort to make them intelligent in the direction 
of their daily work. Five, ten, or fifteen dollars put into 
books of this kind, will pay ten-fold, a hundred-fold the 
interest that can be realized in any other investment. 
Think of this. Our advertising pages abound in announce- 
ments of books that should be in every farmer's house. 


Artificial Fertilizers—Important 
Actiom.—On Jan. 18th, at the “* Conn. Agriculiural Ex- 
periment Station,’ Middletown, Conn., there was a 
gathering of some sixty of the most intelligent leading 
farmers of the state, together with twenty dealers and 
representatives of manufacturers of artificial fertilizers, 
from Baltimore, New York, Boston, and various other 
points. The entire day was very profitably occupied in 
discussion and conversation. We have only space to 
give the final result. It was agreed that hereafter, the 
farmers of Connecticut will buy fertilizers only of those 
dealers and manufacturers who will subject their articles 
to the analysis and contrel of the Station, and sell upon a 
guaranteed composition of a uniform character and value. 
The articles sold will be subject to frequent analyses at 
the Station, so that any deviation from the ‘ guaran- 
tces*’ will be quickly detected. This action was fully 
agreed to by the dealers. This movement will be worth 
thousands of dollars to that state alone. Spurious and 
poor fertilizers will have to find a market elsewhere, and 
as farmers will hereafter be reasonably certain of getting 
what they intend to Duy, they will use these helps to pro- 
duction more freely, and an increased préduction will be 
the result. Some other states will very soon feel the ne- 
cessity of establishing Haperiment Stations, and of adopt- 
ing a course similar to that now fully inaugurated in 
Connecticat. 





Exit— The Horticulturist. — “The 
Horticulturist” was founded by the late A.J. Downing, in 
1846, and was carried on by him until his lamented death 
in 1852. During these years he gave to its pages some of 
his best efforts, and drew to them a host of excellent con- 
tributions. Whoever possesses a serics of the earlier 
volumes, has much that is precious in our horticultural 
literature. After Downing, the Horticulturist was some- 
times in able editorial hands, like those of Barry, but a 
great portion of the time it has seemed to cxist without 
any editorial supervision. While it had some excellent 
contributors, it had no competent head, and now that it 
has disappeared, will not be misscd other than by its 
few remaining early readers, who had an affection for it 
becanse it was A. J. Downing’s. It is announced that 
the Horticuliurist is united with the Gardeners’ Monthly, 
and that Journal bears the title “‘ Gardeners’ Monthly and 
Horticulturist.’’ We are glad to sce that the ** Monthly ” 
shows no signs of dilution from the addition of so much 
weakness ; it can gain very little by the change, while 
the former subscribers to the Horticulturist will find it 
greatly to their benefit. The horticulturists of the coun- 
try should support—and liberally, their one journal, and 
enable the publisher to make its mechanical part better 
than it ever yethas been. Its editorial management could 
not be in better hands than those of Thomas Meehan. 


The Death of Doct. E, 8S. Huall.— 
Those who attended the mecting of the Am. Pomological 
Society at Chicago, and saw the efiective work done by 
Doct. Hull, on the part of the Dlinois Horticultural 
Society, were greatly shocked to learn, a few weeks after 
their return home, that the Doctor died at his residence, 
near Alton, Ill, the last week in November, probably from 
the results of over-exertion and exposure at Chicago. An 
earlier and more extended notice of his death was crowd- 
ed out at the time, and we can now but briefly say that 
not only western horticulture, but American horticul- 
ture, loses one of its most ardent workers and useful ad- 
vocates. So great was the shock cf his sudden death to 
his wife, that she survived him only four days, 


How all the Children are remembered 
by Mr. CRANDALL for the CENTENNIAL YEAR, is par- 
tially indicated on the third cover page of this paper. 
Though half a century has passed since we were old 
enough to enjoy toys, we confess to have been quite a 
boy again over Mr. Crandall’s ** Ye HERO of 976,99 
in changing the ‘‘ Old Soldier ”’ into some of the hundreds 
of “ positions ” that he can be made to assume so natu- 
rally, One of the most interesting features of this new 
toy, is to observe how great a change in expression is 
given by a slight change in the position of a hand, foot, 
arm, cap, etc. The charming toy will teach children not 
a little in the study of the human form, and in assuming 
expressive attitudes and postures, as well as in drawing 
human figures to characterize various emotions, While a 
single ‘‘ Hero” will answer for all this, two or three or 
more used together, to represent a company of persons in 
different positions at the same time, will add largely to 
the effect produced. Taken all in all, this is the finest 





“thing for the amusement of children, that we have:evs ever 
seen, and a multitude of * stown-up children * will spend 
many an hour over it, 


>a 
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Sundry Humbugs, 


— an 





When good, well-mean- 
ing persons, who lead quiet 
and exemplary lives, and 
who think tha: they are 
unknown beyond the imme- 
= diate circle of their own 
| eneighbcrhood, receive from 
some far distant city, cir- 
- culars either asking their 
co'peration in some swind- 
ling scheme, or proposing 
to cure troubles which they 
scarcely know by name, 
they are astonished beyond 
= measure. Their first thought 
is, ‘‘ how did these rascals 
get hold of my name? ”*— 

We have before stated that 
LISTS OF NAMES & ADDRESSES 
were regular articles of 
merchandize, and it is not 
uncommon to find them ad- 
vertised in the city papers. It must be known that 
nearly all the humbugging schemes are carried on 
through the mails; these fellows operate at a distance, 
and very rarely advertise or issue circulars in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the place they hailfrom. Ina majority 
of cases an attempt to find the person who sends out 
flaming circulars, takes one to the top story of some ob- 
scure building, where he finds a locked door with a hole 
in it through which to drop letters. Operating so gener- 
ally by correspondence, it will be scen that lists of per- 
sons in all parts of the country, to whom circulars may 
he sent, are a most important part of the outfit of these 
operators, and in many cases the most expensive one, 
In former articles we have shown several of the methods 
by which these lists are procured. One very easy method 
has been tried so often that it now no longer works so 
well as formerly. This is to send to the secretaries or 
other officers of such organizations as Sons of Temper- 
ance, Odd Fellows, and similar bodies, a circular stating 
that the subscriber is about to publish a book of great 
interest to the order, and if the officer addressed will 
send a list of the members of his society, he will receive 
a copy free in return for his trouble. We have before us 
a letter from a Rhode Island correspondent, who has re- 
ceived a circular from a ‘ Brokerage Co.”” in St. Louis, 
asking for a list of all persons in his town worth over 
$2,000. As our friend did not respond, another circular 
followed the first. Let all who receive applications of 
any kind from strangers, for names, refuse to give them, 

..So sharp a look-out is kept for names, that we know 
persons who will not allow their names to go into the 
directory, as they wish to avoid the annoyance from cir- 
culars that is felt by most persons who live in cities..., 
Many a person who is surprised that his own name is 
known, would be still more surprised to learn that he 
has helped in making such lists. Some solicitor or book 
agent calls upon him, and as he is leaving, the stranger 
asks the name of the person who lives in the next house 
on the’ road, our friend gives his neighbor's name, not 
thinking that his own name has been obtained in a 
similar manner a few minutes before, and that the list 
of the whole neighborhood will be thus filled up....Com- 
plaints continue to come of certain 

BUSINESS COLLEGES AND TELEGRAPH SCHOOLS. 
Charges are made that farmers’ boys and girls induced 
to go there by the promise that situations will be pro- 
cured for them, are cheated out of their money, and. get 
neither valuable instruction nor situations. We have 
from time to time been solicited to ‘show them up.” 
We are often obliged to repeat that we do not show pco- 
ple up on general accusations like these. Let those who 
have been defrauded by these schools send us a substan- 
tiated statement of the facts... Texas, Kansas, and Wy- 
oming have the unenviable notoriety of being among the 
few states and territories which countenance 

LOTTERY GAMBLING, 


and some of these schemes claim to be, and we are 
afraid are, authorized by the Legislature. Let us hope 
that this Centennial year will see the end of this legal- 
ized gambling, and let lotteries stand, where they belong, 
with faro, roulette, and other games of chance. There 
is one concern in Texas, the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion,” which is simply a swindle. It is located at Kauf- 
man, and its “‘ secretary,’’ Choate Somerby, continues to 
send out circulars informing persons that one of the 
tickets sent to them has drawn a valuable prize, and 
asks that the price of the tickets, $2, be remitted in 
order that the “ valuable gift’ may be sent. It is possi- 
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ble that so stale a bait as this may catch some poor flat- 
fish. ...Here is the Wyoming Lottery at Laramie, resorts 
to a remarkable trick. It has a special drawing for 
agents. Only 5,000 tickets, each one to draw a prize 
given free to agents. This they do as a form of adver- 
tising, so that each agent can say that he drew a prize 
and thus ‘create more interest, and cause those agents 
to sell more tickets in our next Extraordinary Drawing, 
than $50,000 spent in advertising.” In this private and 
peculiar lottery, $31,546 are offered in prizes from 50c. 
up to $5,000. This is about the smartest advertising 
dodge we have knownof. Had it been proposed at the 
east, it would have been “ta cute Yankee trick,” but in 
Wyoming it is done, as the head of the circular has it, 
** By authority of an Act of the Legislature.’ No doubt 
the managers have a right to make a lottery all prizes, 
but this getting up a special drawing for agents, so that 
their exceptional “luck” will cause them to sell more 
tickets in other lotteries, which have 8 blanks to one 
prize looks like—Jike—Mr. Governor, of Wyoming, who 
presided at one of these drawings—Mr. Mayor, of Lara- 
mie, who was on the stage—Mr. Judge, who, (of all re- 
markable things), administered an oath to the drawers. 
What does this proceeding look most like?....No, we 
thank you, Mr. Topeka man, 
‘*NOT ANY IN OURS,” 


You come to the wrong shop with your contract. He 
sends us a contract to fill up by which we are to agree to 
print his advertisement and give him notices in each 
issue “‘ of not less than ten or over twenty lines,” for so 
much money, and so much in tickets. We should just 
like to know if there are any papers in the country who 
take lottery tickets in pay for advertising. ...Last month 
we referred to the great number of nonsensical and 
worse than worthless books that were offered, and we 
might have added that the dealers in these also offered a 
lot of equally 
WORTHLESS AND TRASHY ARTICLES. 


Boston, New York, and Newark, N. J., appear to be the 
headquarters of these wares, if they are not all one con- 
eern, for their circulars read wonderfully alike. Among 
the things offered are $2.50 sewing machines ; the Brazil- 
lan Perfume Stone—that thing you know that comes 
from “a secluded ravine in the Andes.’’ Stuff to render 
ferosene non-explosive, and prevent chimneys from 
Sreaking ; Photographs that show ‘‘ your future wife or 
dusband ;*’ a preparation for the ‘‘ Development of the 
Breast ;*’ that “ Butter Compound”’ again, and various 
other old, exploded, and worn-out humbugs offered to 
* Agents.” One concern has on its circular of a trashy 
book, a slip saying: If you send this slip back with 25 
cents in a letter, we will send you something that will 
bring you in, honorably, over two hundred dollars a 
month, and not occupy more than half your time. Suit- 
able for both sexes.”” These spurious promises must 
catch a great many unsuspecting persons; if we may 
judge from the number of these circulars sent us by per- 
sons who ask our opinion of them, there must be many 
more not so cautious who bite at once at the bait. Our 
readers may be very sure that if a business circular is of 
such a doubtful character that they are obliged to ask 
others about it, it isa very good business to let alone. 
....Circulars of attractive mining schemes are industri- 
ously circulated, and with a certain class there is nothing 
80 fascinating as the idea of getting rich by 


GOLD AND SILVER MINING. 


There is just that element of uncertainty about it which 
makes it attractive to those who believe in “luck,”’ and 
even at this late day, when mining is in most localities 
reduced to a question of day’s work, there are those who 
believe that fortune has s6mething in store forthem. If 
those who are old enongh to recollect the California fever 
of about 1849, when an individual really stood some 
chance to “‘ make his pile,” will recall those who went to 
California and came back, or remained there, really bet- 
tered in condition through their mining operations, they 
will find that the proportion of successful ones even 
then was very small, compared with those who failed. 
Colorado is now the attractive mining region, and we 
cannot better reply to those who ask us abont going there 
than by giving the following from a letter of a cor- 
respondent in the mining regions. He writes: “ Read- 
ing your humbug articles reminds me, as I see thousands 
of “‘states’ people * rishing to our mines, that some one 
conversant with mines*and mining should give the pub- 
lic alittle advice regarding them. There is no greater 
humbug in existence than our mines, and none in regard 
to which the operators are more persistent in misleading 
and deceiving. We have living within twenty miles of 
us at least one hundred old miners, who have mined in 
California and various territories, not one of whom, to 
my knowledge, has visited the famous mines near here. 
They say there is no doubt that very rich mines exist 
here, but it’s only one of many who will strike a “ good 
thing,” and he, forthe want of capital and machinery, will 
be forced to sell to the capitalists when he has partially 
developed his claim. The capitalist understands this, 








and practices what is known as the ‘freeze out’ game, 
and after one or two years gathers in all the desirable 
claims at very low figures. Our old miners say they 
would as soon take their chance in a lottery at once, and 
thus escape all the work and hardships; aud they say 
that, though a few lucky ones make their pile, thou- 
sands'work for their board, many not even making that. 
Taking all the mining here as a whole, there is more in- 
vested in labor and capital than the mines ever repay. 
When a person is lucky, though, it is harped upon for 
years ; stock jobbers and newspaper men never'lose an 
opportunity of mentioning the case as an inducement for 
others to try. Our papers are perfectly reckless, their 
only aim being to draw immigration here, well knowing 
that if a man is once here, they have him for life, for by 
the time he gets his eyes open he is too poor to get away. 
Why eastern men of moderate means who can make a 
living where they are, will cometere upon an uncertainty 
I cannot see, and if the American Agriculturist can be the 
means of keeping a few of the many at home, it will be 
doing them a good service.” 
MEDICAL MATTERS 

do not open very brilliantly with the new year. It is 
hardly possible that these ingenious gentlemen—oh yes ! 
and ladies too, for we must not forget dear Mother No- 
ble and Ma’am Legget—will let the opportunity pass and 
not have a grand Centennial cure-all of some kind. Just 
now it is very dull, but perhaps it is only the lull that 
precedes the tempest. Still we have a few interesting 
cases under consideration, and it is not at all likely that 
medical quacks will in future numbers escape the ex- 
posure they merit....Several inquiries about Wall-street 
stock-brokers are referred to last month's humbugs. 





Prize Potato Crops.—Last spring Messrs. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons offered premiums for the largest 
yields from one pound each of Snowflake and Eureka, 
two of their new varieties of potatoes. The awards have 
been made, and a full report of the committee will soon 
be published. The returns are simply astonishing, but 
they are thoroughly substantiated by evidence and affi- 
davits. Such large yields were of course obtained by 
every legitimate aid ; the eyes of the potatoes, greatly 
subdivided, and soil already very rich, pushed to its ut- 
most with fertilizers. The report gives many interest- 
ing particulars ; here we can only give the yields and the 
awards. Largest yield of Snowflake from one pound of 
seed—ist prize to P. C. Wood, Esther, Ill., 1,417 Ibs., 
$100 ; 2nd prize to J. L. Perkins, Little Sioux, Iowa, 
1,304 Ibs.,$50; 3rd prize to F. H. Seiler, Verona, Essex 
Co., N. J., 1,125 Ibs., $40 ; 4th prize to J. I. Salter, St. 
Cloud, Minn., 1,090} Ibs., $30 ; 5th prize to Alfred Rose, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 1,059} lbs., $20; 6th prize to Henry V. 
Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., 1,069} Ibs., $10. Largest yield 
of Hureka from one pound of seed—Iist prize to J. L. 
Perkins, Little Sioux, Iowa, 1,666 Ibs., $100 ; 2nd prize 
to P. C. Wood, Esther, IIl., 1,403 Ibs., $50; 3rd prize to 
Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., 1,149 lbs., $40; 4th prize 
to Milton M. Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., 1,145 Ibs., $30; 5th 
prize to J. I. Salter, St. Cloud, Minn., 1,087 Ibs., $20 ; 6th 
prize to Henry V. Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., 1,06€% Ibs. $10. 

The Illustrated Annual Register 
of Rural Affairs, by J. J. Thomas; Albany, 
Luther Tucker & Sons. These little volumes come but 
once a year, but that is quite too often for us to find some 
new form in which to express our commendation of them. 
We can only say that this is as good as the others, and 
that they are all good, uscful, and of real value, and well 
worth the 30 cents for which they may be had of the 
Orange Judd Co. 

The Methodist, which was advertised in 
the January number, is now under the editorial manage- 
ment of the new editor, Dr. Wheeler. The Methodist 
takes high rank among religious journals. It is spicy, 
intelligent, and liberal. 

One Bad Result of Hard Times— 
6‘ Religious Journals.®°—Among some good 
effects produced by the hard times, such a8 economy, 
thrift, etc., we have to deplore the course taken by sun- 
dry ‘‘ religious journals ’’ to cke out a subsistence, or ex- 
istence, and by some, in fair circumstances, to keep up 
anincome. We refer to the recent larger admission of 
advertisements of quack medicines and quack doctors. 
Before us is a religious newspaper, considered high- 
toned, edited by a college professor, and a paper of con- 
siderable influence. Yet in this one number are a score 
of advertisements of an objectionable character ; of such 
a character-that they could not get admission into the 
American Agriculturist on any terms. The advertise- 
ments are inserted because it pays the advertisers to do 
so. Yet every dollar they receive from customers is for 
that which is either of no benefit, or positively injurious, 
usually the latter. Now the plain question is. are not 
the editors or publishers of papers advertising such 





things participes criminorum—aiders in the fraud? 
Their only defense can be that they don’t care for the 
well being of their readers, or that they do not know that 
such advertisements are injurious. If they take the lat- 
ter ground, it may be well queried whether they have the 
requisite qualifications to occupy the position of con- 
servitors and promoters of the public welfare. N. B 
The journal above referred to is not the New York Inde. 
pendent, which justifies itself in advertising * patent 
medicines, etc.,”’ but another journal, one of a consider. 
able class. If the reader will turn to Ais religious paper, 
and find it free from this species of advertisements, then 
that is not the paper we mean. 


Allen’s Patent Seed Drills and 
Wheel Hoes.—These implements have been in the 
market for several years, and have been used with satis- 
faction by many experienced gardeners, both for sowing 
seeds, and for cultivating the crops after they were up. 
From the experience of last season, we were induced to 
place this implement upon our premium list, which is ag 
positive a recommendation, as can be given, as nothing 
but articles of real merit are offered there. In our garden- 
ing directions we often say, “not a weed should be 
seen ;*’ the cultivator part of this implement renders it 
easy to carry out this injunction, as it may be used among 
the crops with most “ killing effect’? on the weeds. 





The New Excelsior Lawn Mower ~ 


is the name given to the latest production of Chadborn, 
Colwell & Co. It may be that they will produce a mower 
that will do the work better, with less expenditure of 
strength, than is required by this, but until they do, we 
shall have to regard this as, taken altogether, the most 
satisfactory among the many good lawn mowers. 

Our Premium ‘Target Rifle.—Among 
the numerous valuable Premiums offered for clubs of sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist for 18'76, is one 
(No. 61) of a Target Rifle, designed for hunting as well as 
target shooting. The other day Mr. Jupp took one of 
these out to his country residence to dest it. After firing 
half a dozen times to get the new bead-sight adjusted in 
the manner described last month (page 5), he made the 18 
successive shots marked on the annexed sketch, which is 
an exact copy of the 6-inch “ dull’s-eye”’ of the target, 
reduced to one-sixth. It will be seen that no ball hit 

over 25, inches from the 
{ central point. This was at 
{ a distance of 200 measured 
‘ yards, (nearly 40 rods!) To 
give the guna fair show, the 
firing was from a rest—on 
| the end of a plank. The 
i Se firing was stopped by dark- 

nesscomingon. Mr.J. says 

he knows no reason why @ 

hundred or more successive 

bull’s-eyes might not have 
been made equally well, as ‘‘ the gun carried just where he 
held it, every time.”’—When we compare the work of these 
guns with that of those in use only a few years since, 
they are certainly worth securing. [The Publishers will 
be happy to present just such a rifle to each person, who 
will collect a club of 68 subscribers at the regular rates, 
$1.60 cach, postage included. It can be easily done 
during this leisure month. (For any further particulars 
see the Illustrated Premium List, which will be supplied 
free to any one not having it already.) See also page 73.] 
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**Answer in Your Next Paper,’ 
says an Ohio correspondent at the bottom of his letter, 
He describes his place, and asks advice as to its adapta- 
bility to poultry raising and other questions, of interest 
to no other living mortal, and then says: “‘ Ans. in your 
next paper in Dec.” But he is very careful to avoid giv- 
ing his name. Please notice, EVERYBODY. We can not 
fill the paper with merely personal matters. We do not 
reply in the paper to anonymous letters, and we of course 
can’t reply by mail. 

Baldwin’s American Fodder Cute 
ter.—The makers of this cutter claim that it is ‘*The 
best in the world.” We can not say how just this claim 
may be, never having tried, all the machines “in the 
world,” but of the considerable number we have used, 
we regard this as by far the best. We have used this for 
some months, and for ease of working, and rapidity of 
cutting, it is eminently satisfactory. It is not always a 
fair test of a machine that hired men like it, but they 
take to this at once, and look upon the cutting of feed 
with this rather as play than as work. 


Importation of Clydesdale Mares. 
—Mr. William Crozier, of Northport, L. I., has added to 
his stock a pair of Clydesdale mares, imported from Scot- 
land by Mr. Simon Beattie, of Toronto, Canada. These 
mares are four and five years old, dark bay in color, 16 
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hands high, and weigh about 1,700 pounds each. They 
have taken four first prizes and one second prize at the 
Provincial and other fairs in Canada, and are in foal toa 
Clyde stallion, that was imported by Mr. Beattie ata cost 
of $4,500. Mr. Crozier has also added to his stock a young 
Clyde stallion, 2 years old, which now weighs 1,400 is 
and an imported Ayrshire cow, “Rosic, the first pre 
mium cow at the Exhibition of the Highland Agricultur- 


al Society, Scotland, 


Basket ‘Items con= 
tinued on page ede 


The American Dairymen’s Association. 


The eleventh Annual Convention of this Association met 

at Rome, N. Y., on the 11th of January. Vice-President 
T. D. Curtis, presided. After some formal business had 
been transacted, Mr. L. B. Arnold read a paper reviewing 
the condition of dairy interests during the past year. He 
deprecated the manufacture of skim milk cheese, (a poor 
but honest manufacture), and advocated that of oleo- 
margarine cheese as an improved proluct. He believed 
the aggregate returns of the business of dairying would 
be equal to those of last year, although prices had fallen 
off. Canadian cheese had met with an enlarged demand, 
and the reason was that this product was uniformly good, 
and no skimming was practiced in Canadian dairies. The 
great requisite for an improvement in American markets 
was greater attention to quality. Dr. Wetherell, of Bos- 
ton, endorsing the last remark, urged the Association to 
declare its opposition to the manufacture of both skim 
milk and oleo-margarine cheese. Afterwards a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the convention was opposed to the 
adulteration of butter and cheese, was introduced and 
unanimously agreed to. C. L. Sheldon read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Hints on Cheese Making,” in which he referred 
to the difficulty of curing cheese successfully, and to the 
shrinking of milk from failure of feed at certain seasons. 
A discussion ensued, in which the threadbare question 
of the value of fodder corn was the chief subject ; the re- 
sult was a wide difference of opinion, which showed how 
useless is the discussion of questions in which a variety 
of conditions is involved, and every speaker views the 
subject in a different light. Dr. Wetherell read a paper 
on ‘* Dairy Stock,” in which he enforced the necessity 
of breeding a higher class of dairy cows, which should 
produce the largest mess of milk from a standard quan- 
tityof feed. Various other papers were read upon such 
matters as “* deep and shallow setting of milk,’ (another 
seemingly endless provocative of useless discussion, and 
of conflicting statements), ‘‘ butter making,’’ “ scalding 
milk for butter and cheese,”’ and ‘‘ making butter in fac- 
tories,”’ all of which were followed by prolonged discus- 
sions. Prof. E. W. Stewart, of Buffalo, advocated the 
establishment of a dairy Experimental Station, in a 
lengthened argument, and suggested as a means of its 
support, the payment of each dairyman of 3 cents per 
annum for each cow owned, which he stated would real- 
ize $12,000 yearly. The representative of the Onondaga 
Salt Company, then made his yearly speech in favor of 
** Onondaga Factory Filled Salt.” An agent of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition afterwards presented himself, anda 
committee was appointed to arrange for the proper repre- 
sentation of dairy products at Philadelphia, and to col- 
lect funds for this purpose. The report of this commit- 
tee is to be made hereafter. 

Nothing of greater importance followed than the usual 
denunciations agaiust filthy milk and unclean dairymen, 
and a surprising speech by a professor from an agricul- 
tural college, in which he enforced the “Christian duty 
of parents to oblige their children to eat cheese,” which 
he declared to be the only single food upon which a 
young child could grow and thrive ; and the impossibility 
of raising calves upon pure cream. Soon after this the 
meeting adjourned. 








The New York Horticultural Association. 


This new Society, the organization of which was noted 
last month, held its first regular monthly meeting on 
January 15, at room number 24, in the Cooper Institute, 
N.Y. There was a full attendance, and an enthusiasm 
which promises well for the future of the Society. In 
response to the request that members should exhibit any 


S. B. Parsons & Son, Flushing, L. IL, presented a co!- 
lection of interesting variegafed-leaved plants, mostly 
from Japan, among which were Camellia Japonica, aureo- 
marginata, C. myrlifolia variegata, Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
var., Ligustrum ovatum, var., and others. Archibald 
Veitch, of New Haven, Conn., sent a new citron-scented 
Geranium of great promise. Peter Henderson, Jersey 
City Heights, N. J., a specimen of the new English varic- 
gated-leaved Geranium, “Happy Thought,’’ a most 
absurd name to be applied to a plant that will certainly 
become a popular one. Jolin Greaves, Paterson, N. J., 
had fine specimens of Sedum aizoideum, var., and a nar- 
row-leaved variety of ‘* Smilax.” 

Chas. Zeller, Flatbush, L. I. <A grand specimen, 4 feet 
high, and 4 feet in diameter, of an Eupatorium-like plant, 
the name of which is not yet determined. It is valuable 
for coming in bloom just at the holiday season, when 
white flowers sre so much wanted. Mr. Zeller also cx- 
hibited a fine new scedling monthly Carnation. George 
Such, of South Amboy, N. J., sent cut flowers of Luculia 
gratissima, Cypri Rezli, and Cereus roseus super- 
dissimus, one of the most beautiful of the cactus tribe. 

William Blount, Jersey City Hights, N. J., showed cut 
flowers of a new white seedling Carnation, of great prom- 
ise. There was but little display of fruit. Mr. Foster, 
nurseryman, of Babylon, L. I., showed well preserved 
specimens of Duchesse de Bourdeaux Pears, and William 
Chorlton, of Staten Island, a branch of Guava, in fruit. 
It is the intention of the Society, when well under way, 
to give “Certificates of Merit,’’ such as are given by the 
London Horticultural Society, for all deserving novelties 
in horticulture. In Europe a certificate of merit from 
some competent society, is of far greater value to those 
who introduce new flowers, fruits, and vegetables, than 
any money premium, as the purchaser buys such plants 
in confidence, knowing that they have passed a critical 
examination. At present the purchaser of novelties in 
this country must depend upon the representations of 
the seller, which are not always unprejudiced. 
st 6 a 


Seeds—Seedsmen—and the Law. 


A case was recently decided in Monmouth Co., N. J., 
against a seedsman who sold a farmer a quarter of a 
pound of turnip seed for 25cents. The seed was sold 
as the Early Strap-leaved Turnip, but it proved to be 
the Rata Baga, or Sweedish Turnip, a late variety. The 
farmer claimed that in consequence of its being a late 
instead of an early sort, he lost $100. That such an 
amount of damage could result from so small a quantity 
of turnip seed, was nonsense, and the seedsman should 
have had no difficulty in proving it to be so. However, 
the farmer must have discovered, long before he had ex- 
pended much labor in cultivating the crop, that it was 
not an early varicty, and he had a plenty of time to plow 
it down, and put in seeds for a crop that would have 
paid, had he been so disposed. A similar case oceurred, 
and a suit was threatened, in which a seedsman sold by 
mistake for 1 oz. of Cauliflower seed, what proved to be 
Savoy Cabbage, though the dealer received it as Cauli- 
flower from one of the most celebrated houses in 
Europe. The gardener no doubt knew, soon after 
the seed germinated, that it was not Caaliflower, yet he 
persisted in cultivating the plants, knowing that they 
had no more chance of producing Cauliflowers than that 
thistles would produce figs. He now demands that the 
seedsman shall pay him the market price per head for 
Cauliflower, for damage sustained ; and should he sue, 
the New Jersey case will be cited as a precedent. He 
had in all probabiiity time to sow again after discovering 
the error, but instead of so doing, he persisted in plant- 
ing out the Savoy Cabbages, and at the end of the sea- 
son, modestly presented his bill for what a crop of Cau- 
liflower would have been, had he had a perfect crop. The 
success of a Cauliflower crop is very uncertain, even 
where the purity of the variety is undoubted, and this 
fact no doubt the gardener was sharp enough to know, 
but he preferred to plant the Savoy Cabbages, thinking 
he had a safe claim against the seedsman. No wonder 
the seedsmen are alarmed, for if heavy damages can be 
claimed in such cases, it will drive every responsible 
man out of the business. Any designing rascal can buy 
a pound of Cauliflower seed from Jones, and a pound of 
Savoy Cabbage seed from Smith, plant the Cabbage seed 
and present his bill for the market price of a perfect crop 
of Cauliflower to Jones, and if he objects to pay, the 














plants, flowers etc., that were new or of special interest, 
there was, considering the inclement season, a most 
gratifying display. William Bennet, Flatbush, L. I., 
exhibited two immense specimens of Cypripedium in- 
signe, having upward of fifty blooms on each, and two 
specimens of another well known orchid, Dendrobium 
nobile, with upwards of seventy-five expanded flowers on 
each. These plants alone were worth going a long dis- 
tance to see. Also from Mr. B., were four magnificent 
&pecimens of the rarer Dracenas, viz., albicans, amabilis 


law comes in to the rescue of the rascal, and commands 
Jones to pay damages. In view of this state of things, 
all the seedsmen of New York and Boston, together with 
the leading firms of Philadelphia, have, upon legal ad- 
vice, decided to print on all their secd bags, tags, bill- 
heads, etc., a disclaimer of guarantee, reading thus: 
‘* While we exercise the greatest care to have all Seeds 
pure and reliable, it is hereby mutually agreed between 
ourselves and the purchaser of this package, that we do 
not warrant the same, and are not in any respect liable 
or responsible for the Seeds sold by us, or for any loss 
or damage arising from any failure thereof in any re- 


ation of a Protective Union, composed of all the leading 
dealers, to make common cause against unfair and 
malicious prosecution against any one of their number. 
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Bee Notes for January. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
—_—~. - 

With the most perfect quiet, bees will breed moder- 
ately during this month, even in cold climates. To the 
inexperienced it may seem desirable to induce breeding 
very early, in order to increase the strength of the stock. 
Facts have proved that quite the reverse is true. A year 
ago, about the last of January, I was desirous of ascer- 
taining to what extent my’ bees were breéding, as I was 
holding the temperature in my bee-room much higher 
than was generally recommended. I took from the cel- 
lar one of my very best Italian colonies which stood 
nearest the door, and examined it, finding the usual 
amount of brood. I gave it no further attention, until 
I took the bees from the cellar in the spring, at which 
time this was the poorest swarm in the whole lot of 120; 
80 poor that they swarmed out within an hour after 
being set out. The queen’s wing being clipped, I caught 
her in front of the hive, and introduced her to a queen- 
less stock, where she proved herself in no degree inferior 
to those in the strongest stocks, that had been left un- 
disturbed. I mention this instance to enforce more fully 
the advantage of leaving bees while in winter quarters 
in perfect quiet. Many have felt itan absolute necessity . 
to improve the first opportunity, during this or the fol- 
lowing month, to set the bees on their summer stands, 
to give them a chance to fly, and then return them to 
winter quarters. 

Some writers have recently advocated allowing bees to 
fly under glass occasionally during the winter. I have 
no idea that this will prove a benefit. One of the best 
things in regard to indoor wintering is the fact that the 
bees may be prevented from flying during occasional 
fair days. Recently we have had most positive proof 
that bees are taken from their winter quarters much too 








early, and [ shall give my ideas on this point more fally 
in future ‘‘ Notes.”” In many enterprises there are always 
those who talk largely of anticipated results, instead of 
realities, and many enthusiastic beekeepers have talked 
of possible profits until beginners have been led to ex- 
pect extravagant returns not warranted by experience. 

Persons interested in bees should understand one very 
important fact, that bee-culture is a business to be learned, 
as with any other trade or profession, and success de- 
pends in a marked degree upon knowledge and experi- 
ence. Ioften receive letters asking me to answer “ by 
return mail,” giving my experience, with full instruc- 
tions how to conduct an apiary to return the most profit. 

When to Commence Keeping Bees. 

Every practical beekeeper will admit that this is a 
question of importance. I venture to say that the time 
when most persons commence the business, is the prime 
reason that so many are unsuccessful. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that about every third year we have a poor 
season for bees. Those who observe the results obtained 
by others, will say, after a poor season, thet they do not 
care to engage in it, while the next year, this being a 
good one, the results lead them to think that it may be 
a business worthy their attention, and this being follow- 
ed by another good season, decides them. It will be 
seen that such persons are ready to begin just in time to 
meet the reverse of a poor season. Every dealer in bees 
will bear witness that after the best seasons their sales 
of stocks are invariably the greatest. This is, of course, 
to the interest of those furnishing bees, as it disposes of 
them before a poor season, and leaves the greater num- 
ber on hand at a time when @ better crop of honey may 
be expected. 

How to Commence Beekeeping. 

This depends much on the information the beginner 
possesses. To whichever of these classes he belongs, 
viz: those who merely make it a pastime, or the larger 
class who wish only honey enough for family use, or to 
those who desire to make it an exclusive business ; the 
first thing necessary is to secure some standard work on 
beekeeping where the first principles are to be learned. 
To purchase bees in box hives at the current prices, and 
transfer them to the movable comb hive, will require 
some experience. Probably the best way would be" to 
procure them of some reliable person who will furnish 
none but the very best swarms, for with all the aid the 
expe.ienced may lend, the beginner will find enough 
drawbacks. r 

A Suggestion.—A “Question Box.” ~ 
It is a custom at many beekeepers’ conventions to es- 
tablish a question box, where questions of most interest 
to the members may be» collected»:and answered for the 
benefit of all. I would suggest the idea to the beekeep- 
ing readers of the American Agriculturist. Questions of 
general importance addressed to me will be answered 
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A House Costing $2,500 to $3,200. 
BY 8, B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
—<-—— 

These plans were designed for a suburban cot- 
tage, having a cheerful outside appearance, and 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF HOUSE, 


containing ample interior apartments conveniently 
arranged, with such modern improvements as are 
desirable for the use of an ordinary sized family. 
.... Exterior, (fig. 1).—The general outlines are 
made up of simple parts, embracing features of 
pleasing variety and elegance. The foundation 
walls, showing four feet above ground, insure 
against moisture from the earth, and add to the 
superficial dimensions of the structure. Such high 
foundations for houses of this character afford a 
proper background for the grasses and shrubbery, 
usually surrounding them. The irregularities of 
the principal building ; the steep, dark-slated roofs, 
with their heavy projecting cornices, truncated or 
hooded gables, and enriched barge boards, together 
with the stoops and bay windows, are proportioned 
and arranged to assimilate with each other, and con- 
tribute to gracefulness and harmony....Cellar, 
(fig. 2).—Hight 7 feet. Seven good sized windows 
admit an abundance of light, and afford thorough 
ventilation.... First Story, (fig. 3).—Hight of 
ceiling 10i feet. The rooms are unusually large, 
and arranged to be pleasant, comfortable, and con- 
venient. The front entrance has large double doors. 
This hall contains the principal stairs, which are 
of “platform” construction. We prefer this form 
whenever the general plan allows it, as such stairs 
are much easier, less dangerous, and appear better 
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4% 
Fig. 2.—PLAN OF THE CELLAR. 


thun the usual long, straight flights. The hall con- 
nects with each principal room, obviating the too 








frequent necessity of pagsing through one room to 
reach another. The Parlor has a fire-place, adapted 
to either a grate or fire-place heater, (we should 
prefer the latter in this case, supplied with heating- 
pipes for warming the chamber above), and is 
provided with a marble mantle. A large bay 
window admits sufficient light, and affords a 
pleasant out-look. The remaining sides of this 
room are unbroken, leaving ample space for 
furniture, pictures, ete. The Dining or Living- 
room is intended as the most agreeable and _ pleas- 
ant room in the house; it has a fire-place with 
hearth openings, adapted to a “low down”’ grate, 
which isa good suhstitute for the old home-like 
fire-place, and affords an opportunity for a gencrous 
and cheerful fire, and insures the most perfect 
ventilation. The ashes from these hearth fires fall 
into the ash-pit below them, thus obviating the 
necessity and dust of their daily removal. A mar- 
ble mantle with a large hearth, one bay and three 
plain windows, and a closet, are provided for this 
room. The windows afford plentiful light, and 
views from front, side, and rear, thus assuring a 
homelike, cheerful apartment. The Kitchen is 
pleasantly situated has 4 windows for light and 
ventilation, and is planned with especial regard for 
convenience. It is in proximity with the principal 
hall, rear entry, and cellar stairway, has a large 
pantry, and two closets, and contains a large fire- 
place, with a range, boiler, sink, and wash-tubs hay- 
ing pipe attachments for hot and cold water. The 
dimensions of the fire-place are 2 feet 10 inches 
wide, 5 feet 64 inches high, and 1 foot 9 inches deep, 
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Fig. 5.—CORNICE, GUTTER, AND BARGE-BOARDS. 


with a hearth stone 2 feet wide and 4 feet long. 
The Range is fitted into the fire-place, and has a 
water-back, elevated oven, and warm-closet, aud is 
connected by pipes with the boiler. The Dumb- 
waiter, shown on the plan at the right of the fire- 
place, is intended as a “ coal lift,’? which will save 
many steps and much hard labor running for coal. 
This is simply a box, holding 3 bushels (12 
scuttles), constructed of 14-inch floor planks, with 
wood runners 3 feet long, on two opposite sides, 
conforming to grooves made in stationary planking 
in the cellar, and is suspended by weights, with 
strong ropes, passing over pulleys fastened to the 
underside of the floor beams. The upper portions 
of this closet may be fitted with shelving and hooks, 
as desired. The large kitchen Pantry, thoroughly 
shelved, is in the “‘addition’’ that adjoins the 
kitchen, and is built in combination with the rear 
stoop. The Entry, conveniently situated, commu- 
nicates between the kitchen and dining-room, and 
with the back stoop through the rear door.... 
Second Story. (fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling 9 
feet. This story is divided in the simplest manner ; 
has a hall, three large chambers, with closets for 
each, and a bath-room, all with sufficient windows 
for light and ventilation. Each principal chamber 
has an open fire-place, adapted to grates. Chim- 
neys, centrally situated, radiate most of their heat 
into the rooms, thus saving fuel. The Bath-room 
has a French bath-tub, with cold and hot water, and 
a seat-closet. The Stairway to the attic story is 
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ceiled in over the principal stairs, with a door at 
the foot. The Attic has three apartments, two in- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


tended to be plastered and finished as chambers ; 
the third or larger one, is unfinished for an open 
garret..... General Construction.—The 
Excavations are 2i feet deep, and the loose earth 
is graded around the building at completion, leay- 
ing 4 feet of the foundation exposed to sight. The 
Foundation-walls are built as described on page 212, 
July American Agriculturist, 1875. The sub-sills of 
the windows, and the steps and coping of the area, 
are of blue stone. The chimneys being aear the 
center are not connected with the foundation walls : 
The rear one is constructed in box form, below the 
first floor, as a receptacle for ashes, and has a small 
iron door near the bottom for removing the ashes. 
The principal frame work is of sound pine or spruce 
timber, of the sizes mentioned‘in the estimate below. 
When practicable, we would use pine timber for all 
sills and posts, as the least liable to decay, and spruce 
for the girts and beams, or account of its quality 
for stiffness. The siding is of two thicknesses of 
boarding,as described on page 253, American Agricul- 
turist, July, 1875. The principal Roof is constructed 
at the angles of 45 degrees, securing valuable space 
for attic rooms, and is covered with dark slate laid 
on hemlock boards, with tarred paper between. 
The roofs of the stoops and bay windows, and all 
gutters and valleys, are of I. C. Charcoal tin, laid 
on hemlock boards. The method of constructing 
the cornice, gutters, and barge boards of the prin- 
cipal roof, is shown in detail in fig. 5. A, Rafter of 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


3x4; B, Plate of 4 x 6, placed 14 inches above the 
attic floor; C, Post of 4x 7 timber; D, Gutter, 
having no abrupt angles to bother the tinsmith, or 
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impair his work, but is of circular form, and stayed 
with 2-inch furring lath, on which the tin is 
smoothly and easily laid. Z, Bracket constructed of 
2x 4, with simple scroll, sawed from 4 x 6 timber. 
Ff, Crown molding, of 1 x 33, worked solid; G, 
Barge board with the crown molding attached ; 
this closes the ends of the gutters to the hight of 
the dotted line at D. The stairs, interior trimmings, 
and the general painting, are intended to be similar 
to those described on page 334, September, 1875. 
In the estimate appended will be found a full 
schedule of the materials required to construct, and 
fully develope a house by these plans, The quan- 
tities given may be relied on as correct, and their 
cost is compiled from the prices now ruling in 
this vicinity. Mstimiuate : 
69 yards Excavation, @ 2c. per ya 
13,: 500 Brick, (furnished and laid), = ne > # 1000..... 
43 feet Stone Sills, Steps, and Coping, ¢ @ We. = tt.. 90 
841 yards Pl: istering, complete, @ 35c, per yard.. - = a 


250 yards Stucco heyy es, 2 a S56. DOF FAFG.crccccscsvee 
4,903 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. per f00b, .........-+++-+- eee. 
viz. '2 Sills, 4x8 in. x 30 ft. long. ‘Ties, 4x6 in, x 302 ft. Wing 
» Sills, 4x8 in. x 22ft.long. Plates, 4x6 in. x 151 ft. long. 
8 Sills, 4x8in,x18tt.long. %5 Beams, 3x8 in. x 18 ft. Vg. 
54 Rafters, 3x4 in.x 13 ft. l’g. 





8 Posts, 4x7 in. x 22 ft. long. 
500 Wall Strips, 9x4x13, @ [SEGMENTS co... Tlocesedsives 65.00 
820 Sheathing. 9% inches, RE FSC. COON. 60. 0sde60cce osenee ees 
a 


170 bs, Tarred Paper, @ 8c. # b tae. 
820 Siding Boards, 934 in. @ 28c, each ........... . 89.60 
Materials in outside dressing and Cornices . 80.00 
161 Hemlock Boards, principal roof, 10 in., @ 20c. each Ry 
14% squares of Slate, @ $9. Jog BQUATC,.....ccccccrcee 130.50 





806. Flooring, 944 in. @ WC, CACN. ....0.eceeccereceeeee ses 85.68 
2 Stoops, complete, @ $50 Cach .......ceeceeesseeesseeees 100.00 
2 Bay Windows, complete, $150; St: =e Np e, $100... 250.00 
21 Plain Windows, complete, @ - vhs a ae 


7 Cellar Windows, complete, @ $6 .......0.6 ssesseceeee 
22 Doors, with base per Rad complete, @ $108a. 230.00 
2 Marble Mantels and 3 Shelves, complete...........+.- 

1 Range, (with elevated oven and warm closet,) com’e 30.00 
Plumbing and Gas-pipes, complete......... - 175,00 
Coal-lift and Shelving, complete 

2 Rooms in Attic, finished, complete 6 
Nails, $20; Bells, and Speaking Trabes, complete, $15.. 35.00 
Painting, $240; Cartage 280.00 
Carpenter's labor not Siasiuded above 
Extra for Incidentals,..............000+ 


TOUR! COBE, COMPILE. ..0.cccccccccccstsccccccccccccecs 35,300,00 
Should it be desirable to reduce the cost of build- 
ing by this plan, it may be done without changing 
the principal outlines or arrangements, by the fol- 











lowing deductions and omissions, viz : Saving. 
Foundations reduced in hight from 7 ft. to 6)4 ft........ $20.00 

‘ive cellar windows instead Of 7.......c.s..cceseceeeeere 12.0) 
Inclosing with single thickness siding cebetensedegnee exes 80.00 
Roof of shingles instead of slate............. + - 06meneee 60.00 
Four plain windows, instead of the two bays...._......- 86.00 
Deduct 1 windowin each: dining-room, kitchen, b’h-r’m 36,00 
Reduce the cost of windows and doors, each $1. 50... 20. 64,50 


An ordinary range, instead of one with an elevated oven - oy 
Omit the finish in attic 
Omit plumbing and gas-pipes... 
Omit coal-lift, bells, and tubes.. BA Se5 

Total TODUCKONS: d6 606050. cudavedgccseccccce +++ 6 $663.50 
MAKING CUO COGE. caps sigs cvseccseccsccnccessccossccceres $2,536.50 








Science Applied to Farming.—XIV. 
By Pror. W. O. ATwaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

—~>—— 

Using Poor and Selling Better Hay....Prof. 
Storer’s Testimony....Cotton-Seed as Fod- 
der.—Facts for Farmers in the North and 
South. 


One of tke points urged in the last article was, 
that it might often be excellent economy to feed 
out the poorer hay to stock on the farm, mixing it 
with concentrated foods to make it equivalent to 
the best hay, and thus save the latter to be sold for 
cash, like any other marketable product. This was 
brought out, as it will be remembered, by compar- 
ing the chemical composition and feeding value of 
several varieties of fresh and salt-marsh hay, with 
the better qualities of upland hay, and with young 
grass. The marsh and bog hays are too poor for 
ordinary feeding; they lack digestible substance, 
and especially albuminoids and fats. To enable 
stock to thrive upon them, we musi supply the 
lacking material. For this purpose, clover, or con- 
centrated foods like oil-cake, bran, grain, or roots, 
will suffice. The nitrogenous foods will be most 
economical, because they furnish the largest pro- 
portion of albuminoids. To the illustration given 
of the suceessful working of this plan in practice, 
I add the testimony of Prof. Storer, of the Bussey 
Institution, by whom the investigations of the 
marsh hays referred to were made. In speaking of 
their value as fodder, Prof. Storer remarks that: 

**Marsh Hays 
constitute one important resource of the farmers 
of New England, which will be doubtless availed 
of in the future as in the past, and the more 
fully, in proportion as their real significance is 
more clearly understood. There are few more 
interesting problems for the fanmers of any region 








to work out, than those which relate to the judi- 
cious utilization of the, comparatively speaking, 
innutritious kinds of food that are produced upon 
the farm, and are too coarse and bulky to be mer- 
chantable. Such problems have lost much of their 
former difficulty in these days of cheap transporta- 
tion, when, besides the old resoures of root crops, 
such foods as grain, bran, feed, cotton-seed meal, 
and other waste products may be bought almost 
everywhere ; and they are, of course, specially easy, 
when the rough forage itself is in itself fuirly good, 
as the bog and salt hays appear to be when con- 
trasted with the straw thatis so large a component 
of many of the fodder mixtures of Europe.” 

‘*Tt would seem to be plain that there are many 
places in New England, where it would be not 
merely good practice, but really excellent farming, 
to feed out on the farm the hay from coarse natural 
herbage, with the addition of small quantities of 
some of the concentrated forms of food, and to 
send off the farm, in so far as might be practicable, 
the more costly upland hay, to be marketed like 
any other merchantable product. It must often be 
true, all things considered, that for home use the 
rough, low grade hays are actually better fodder 
than English hay.” 

Prof. Storer does not seek to deter farmers from 
draining their boggy meadows, or embanking their 
salt-marshes, for, as he says, “‘ there never has been 
any question, but the agricultural product of New 
England might be enormously increased, if but a 
fraction of the wild low land, that is susceptible of 
improvement, were subdued.’’ But, at the same 
time, ‘‘ the natural products of the wet lands are by 
no means wholly worthless, and whatever value 
they do really possess, be it large or small, should 
be clearly recognized, and allowed for, and put to 
use.’’—Prof. Storer speaks here of New England, 
but his remarks apply equally well to other parts 
of the country, wherever there are poor hays to 
use and stock to feed. 

One of the great sins of the American people, is 
their wastefulness, and a deal of the blame for this 
lies at farmers’ doors, sparing as they are. What 
with the land that Hes under weeds, manure that 
is leached away by rain, or carried off in decaying 
into the air, and fodder that is but partially utilized, 
itis no wonder that they complain of small gains 
and hard living. And in this case, judicious feed- 
ing of low-land hays, by which the good they con- 
tain may be digested and turned to the best ac- 
count, instead of being wasted, would save more 
than can be easily estimated. 

Cotton-Seed for Fodder.—A Word to Cattle 

Raisers in the Southern States. 

Mr, “A. W. K.,”” of McKinney, Texas, writes 
that the farmers in that section know nothing of 
cotton-seed cake or meal, but have plenty of the 
seed in its natural state, and he inquires about its 
composition and proper use. The leathery hull of 
the cotton-seed consists chiefly of woody fiber, 
which is quite indigestible, and is said some- 
times to cause irritation of the stomach and intes- 
tines of horses and cattle, unless softened by boil- 
ing or soaking befure it is used. The rest of the 
seed consists mainly of albuminoid substance and 
oil, both of which are in the highest degree nutri- 
tious. By great pressure a large part of the oil may 
be forced out, leaving a pomace which is called 
cotton-seed cake, or when finely ground, cotton- 
seed meal. When the hulls are removed from 
this, it is said to be ‘‘ decorticated.”’ 

I am not aware that. the feeding value of the 
seeds in their natural form, has ever been tested 
by direct and accurate tria%, But the digestibility of 
the cotton-seed cake by sheep, was tested not long 
since at one of the European Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. The cake was only partially decor- 
ticated. Its composition, as compared with the 
seed from which it was made, was- known, and 
other experiments indicate that the expressed oil 
woul: te almost wholly digestible. So, after find- 
ing what proportions of the cake the sheep digest- 
ed, the experimenters were able to calculate, with 
tolerable accuracy, how much they would . have 
digested from whole seed. Here are the figures. 
The seeds are calculated to contain 7.7 per cent 
water, 7.8 per cent mineral matters, and 84.5 per 


. question I can give but a partial answer. 








cent of organic substance, (7.7+7.8+84.5=100). 
The organic substance alone is taken into account. 
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100 pounds contain........... 84,5 | 22.8-| 16.0 | 15,4 | 30.3 
a) 
Of this is digestible....... .. 56.0 | 17.1 11.6 27.3 





So it.seems that 100 pounds of cotton-seed would 
furnish about 56 pounds of digestible, that is to 
say, actually nutritious material. And this would 
be of the very richest sort, for it would contain 17 
Ibs. of albuminoids, and 27 lbs. of oil—both 
most valuable ingredients of the food. 

How to Use Cotton-Seed, 
is a matter best learned by experience. Mr. K. 
reports that the farmers in his section’“ consider it 
a valuable food for milch cows,” and that they 
‘“‘ mix it with corn or bran, or both, and feed with 
prairie-hay, wheat straw, or shucks,’? He inquires 
‘‘ whether this is the best disposition that can be 
made of the above enumerated foods?’’ I should 
say, quite decidedly, yes, so far as the question can 
be answered. by chemistry.. The cotton-seed .fur- 
nishes just what is lacking in such kinds of forage 
as low grade hay, straw, corn-stalks, and husks, 
viz., albuminoids and fats. But I think the good 
effect of these coarse foods, and of the cotton-seed 
as well, would be increased by cutting or grinding, 
and boiling or steaming. Some definite reports of 
experience in the feeding of cotton-seed, by such 
men as Mr. K., would be very useful. The subject 
is an extremely important one. They must. be good 
for fattening, but will they make ‘‘prime.’’ butter ? 
Cotton-Seed and Manure. 

It must be borne in mind that cotton-seed is very 
valuable for the manure it makes, as well as for the 
nutriment it contains. The ingredients which give 
the chief value to our ordinary commercial fer- 
tilizers are, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and. potash. 
The manure which domestic animals would ordi- 
narily produce from a ton of*cotton-seed, after 
utilizing all its nutritive matter, would contain more 
of these than éxists in a ton of some of the pou- 
drettes, for which hundreds of farmers in’ this part 
of the country are deluded into paying $25 a ton. 

Mr, K.’s letter is one of a pleasant kind to receive. 
His statements and inquiries are squarely put and 
to the point. Among other things, he refers to 
some experiments with neat cattle, described in 
these articles, and inquires whether the results 
would be the same with horses and mules.—To this 
The ex- 
periments, such as have been described, have been 
performed with horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, 
and swine, but not with mules. More have been 
made with neat cattle, sheep, and 7 goats, than with 
horses or swine. As regards 
The Digestive Capacities of Different As 
contrary to the common impression, different 
classes of ruminants seem_to digest the crude fod- 
der in about the same proportions when they are 
properly fed. Thatis to say, from a-hundred pounds 
of a given food—as hay, clover, or straw—oxen, 
cows, sheep, and goats digest nearly the same num- 
ber of pounds of albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, 
crude fiber,.etc. Horses;seem tondigestoJess of 
these foods than ruminants.—The following. table 
gives the average results of a large number of ex- 
periments, by Henneberg, Stohmana, Kuehn, Wolff, 
Hoffmeister, and others, on the digestibility of 
meadow hay, ordinary ‘‘ English grasses,”’ by differ- 
ent animals. Out of every 100 pounds of the foliow- 
ing substances contained in the hay, the animals 
digested the number of pounds set under each, viz : 
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It must be remembered, however, that different 
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animals may vary greatly in their utilization of a 
given food, that is, in the amount of production 
therefrom, even though they may digest the same 
amounts. For instance, it is a familiar fact that 
cows or sheep of different breeds, or different in- 
dividuals of the same breed, will yield widely 
varying amounts of milk from the same amount of 
fodder. This may be due, not so much to the dif- 
ference in the quantity they digest, as to the differ- 
ence in their utilizing of the digested material. 

Nore TO CORRESPONDENTS.—I must beg the pardon 
for long delays in answering a number of letters. The 
fact is, they sometimes come faster than I can attend to 
them. I hope to be up soon, however, and the letters 
are always welcome.—W. O. A. 


A Talk about ificial Fertilizers, 


Why needed—What they are—Good and 
bad—Explanations. 


The following from a letter by Mr. E. N. Phelps, 
of Chittenden Co.,Vt., puts into words the thoughts 
of thousands of farmers in all parts of the country. 
‘We farmers in Vermont are often troubled by 
early and late frosts, which often injure our crops. 
Many of us have let our land run down until it is 
hardly worth cultivating. Now we want something 
that will quicken the growth of our crops, and in- 
crease them to the point of profitable production. 
We cannot produce on our farms all the manure we 
need, nor can we all afford to buy and haul bulky 
manure from the towns. We hear a good deal 
about guanos, superphosphates, bone-dust, and 
other artificial manures, and believe that if we 
could be sure of getting the genuine article at fair 
prices, it would pay many of us to use them. Some 
have had such poor success with them, that we are 
afraid to invest. Stin we must have something 
which we can handle and apply easily, and be sure 
of getting a return. What shall we do ?”’—Mr. P. 
gives expression to the general complaint of the 
poor quality of the commercial fertilizers in the 
market, and the frequent inquiry as to how to get 
good ones at reasonable prices. This corplaint is 
only too well founded. Yet there is-less fraud in 
the trade in fertilizers than many farmers think. 
And the best ones are often wrongly used and 








- bring small returns. 


What Constitutes a good Fertilizer? 

No ordinary cultivated plant can thrive without a 
sufficient supply of each of a number of substances 
needed for its food. With an abundance of all of 
these, in forms in which the plant can use them, and 
with other circumstances favorable, the plant will 
flourish and the yield will be large. But if the 
available supply of any one of them be too small, 
a light yield is inevitable.—Every ordinary soil con- 
tains all of the ingredients of plant-food. In ‘‘ worn- 
out ” soils the available supply of one or more of 
these is generally insufficient. 

Fertilizers supply the plant with food which the 
soil lacks. Barnyard manure not only does this, 
but also improves the soil as a living place for 
plants. Lime and plaster (sulphate of lime) are 
neoessary as plant-food, but, as fertilizers, they are 
chiefly valuable in rendering other plant food avail- 
able to crops. The ingredients of plant-food gen- 
erally most lacking in our cultivated soils, are nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash. The usefulness 
of guanos, superphosphates, bone manures, pou- 
drettes, potash-salts, and other similar fertilizers, 
depends mainly upon these ingredients. Such fer- 
tilizers are generally more or less valuable in pro- 
portion as they contain larger or smaller per- 
centages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and 
as these are in a form more or less available to the 
plant. If all the other conditions for a profitable 
crop of corn or turnips are fulfilled in a soil, ex- 
cept that phosphoric acid is deficient, then phos- 
phorie acid must be supplied. This may be done 
with bone, which contains a large percentage of 
phosphoric acid combined with lime as ‘‘ phos- 
phate of lime.”’ 


Phosphates and Superphosphates. 
But the action of-bone, in its natural state, un- 
less ground to extreme fineness, is very slow. The 


food of the plant must be dissolved before it can 
be absorbed by the roots, and the phosphate of 
lime in the bone is comparatively insoluble, and 
becomes very slowly available to the plant. By 
treating bones with sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol), 
the insoluble “bone phosphate ’’ is converted into 
a “ superphosphate,’’ which is readily soluble, and 
can be used by the plant at once. Superphosphates of 
lime are usually prepared in this manuer. Chemical 
analysis shows a great difference in the superphos- 
phates of our markets. Some contain as little as 7 
or 8 per cent of phosphoric acid, of which 2 or 3 
per centis soluble. Indeed, some have been found 
to contain xo soluble phosphoric acid, and are not 
“ super-phosphates” at all. Othersamples contain 
12, 15, or 20 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. 
An English superphosphate lately sent to our Ex- 
periment Station for analysis, contained 26.4 per 
cent of soluble phosphoric acid. A fertilizer with 
2 per cent, (2 lbs. per 100), of soluble acid, would 
furnish only 40 lbs. to the ton of 2,000 1bs. A ton 
of this last would contain some 528 Ibs. ! 

Nitrogen is another important constituent of arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Some of the higher grades of 
nitrogenous fertilizers sold contain 10 or 12 per 
cent, or even more of nitrogen, while the lower 
grades often contain less than 2 per cent! Among 
the nitrogenous fertilizers, sulphate of ammonia, 
which consists of ammonia and sulphuric acid, and 
nitrate of soda, composed of nitric acid and soda, 
are very rapid in their action. Peruvian guano, 
which is rich in nitrogen, is likewise very active ; 
while dried blood, slaughter-house refuse, and fish 
scrap are somewhat, and raw bones, hair, etc., con- 
siderably less active, though they all contain con- 
siderable nitrogen. 


Potash.—The “German Potash Salts,’’ 


from the mines at Stassfurt, are at present the most 
important source of potash for agriculture. There 
are various grades of these, characterized by the 
amounts of potash and other ingredients they con- 
tain. The poorest grades contain as low as 7 or 8 
per cent of potash (potassium oxide). Besides the 
compounds of potash, they contain common salt, 
and other materials of little agricultural value, in- 
cluding more or less chloride of magnesium, which 
may be positively injurious to crops. The higher 
grades have little or no chloride of magnesium, 


little common salt, and potassium compounds cor- 


responding to 20 to 50 per cent of potash. In some 
of the German salts the potash is present as sul- 
phate of potash, and in others as chloride of potas- 
sium, or what is called by dealers ‘‘ muriate of pot- 
ash.’’ The “sulphates” are, on the whole, prefer- 
able, but the potash in these is more costly than in 
the “‘ muriates.”” The muriates (properly chlorides) 
sometimes injure the burning quality of the leaf of 
tobacco, and decrease the amount of starch in po- 
tatoes, and of sugar in sugar-beets, while the sul- 
phates are always safe; but for grains, grass, and 
other fodder-crops, and for wet soils, the muriates 
are highly recommended. The potash in all these 
salts is soluble. 

All crops need potash as much as they do phos- 
phoric acid or nitrogen, and its usefulness in ashes 
is well known. It is often deficient in soils, and 
its use as a fertilizer must increase. For American 
farmers the high rather than the lower grades of 
German potash salts must be advisable. 


The table below shows the 


Composition of Some of the Fertilizers Ordi- 
narily Sold in the Northern and Eastern 
States. The Analyses are, with one Excep- 
tion, taken from late Reports by Prof. S. 
W. Johnson, Chemist of the Connecticut 
Board of Agriculture. 
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1. Guanape Guano.—2 and 8. “ Ammoniated Superphos- 
phates.”—4, Pure Ground Bone.—6. ‘‘ Bone Meal ’’—6. ‘‘ Bone 
Dust.”—7. “Animal Dust.”—8, “Double Refined Pou- 
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68.1 per cent, or 1,262 Ibs. to the ton. * The terms “ reverted,” 
“reduced,” “ precipitated,” are applied to phosphoric aeid 
existing in a state of fine division, and ranking in solubility 
midway between “ soluble ” and “ insoluble.” 

Some of the ‘‘ phosphates’ sold in our markets 
contain small percentages of potash. The value of 
most of them, however, is based upon their phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen. How these vary may be 
seen in the above figures. No. 2, for instance, con- 
tains nearly twice as much of these valuable ingre- 
dients as No. 8, and yet both have been sold at the 
same price. Though so few illustrations can not 
give a full exhibit of the state of our fertilizer mar- 
ket, they nevertheless show the need of definite 
knowledge of the composition of fertilizers, and 
that the best are generally the cheapest. 

Composition of Ordinary Fertilizers. 

These—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash— 
being the constituents most needed, the majority 
of our commercial fertilizers contain two, and 
some of them all three.of the above named ingre- 
dients, as is illustrated in the table above. The 
figures are taken from actual analyses of the ferti- 
lizers commonly sold in the northern and eastern 
markets. 

What Fertilizers to Use. 

Now Mr. Phelps, like his brother farmers, will 
wish to know what fertilizers to select. To de- 
cide, he must first learn what his soil lacks, and 
then see where he can obtain the needed in- 
gredients in the best form, and at the lowest 
cost. Whether his land needs nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid, or potash, or all of these, he can 
best learn, unless he has the experience of himself 
or others to guide him, by actual experiments, on 
asmall scale, with high-grade phosphates, nitroge- 
nous fertilizers, or potash salts. 

If he desires simply to enrich his land, and is in 
no special hurry for a return, let him select those 
which furnish the largest amount of nitrogen or 
phosphoric acid, or potash, for his money. But if, 
as he says, he wants a fertilizer to act quickly, and 
bring his crops forward, so as to keep them out of 
the way of frost, or prepare them for an early mar- 
ket, let him select superphosphates with a good 
precentage of soluble phosphoric acid; and ni- 
trogenous manures, with the nitrogen in a readily 
available form, as nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia, or Peruvian guano; or if these are not 
easily to be had, dried-blood, fish-scrap, or finely 
pulverized, steamed done-dust. There is, prac- 
tically, but one way that farmers can make sure of 

Getting Good Fertilizers at Reasonable 

Prices. 

That consists in knowing the composition of 
the wares they buy, and in choosing those which 
contain the needed ingredients in the best form, 
and at the lowest price per pound. The great dif- 
ficulty here, is in learning what the fertilizers actu- 
ally are. To obviate this, let every farmer insist 
that there shall be established in every state, as 
there is now in Connecticut, an Agriculturcl Er- 
periment Station, where they can have their ferti- 
lizers analyzed, at small cost, or for nothing, and a 
deal of other work done for them besides. 

W. O. ATWATER. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No., 72. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
a 
If the Commissioner of Agriculture, when he sets 
about defending any branch of American stock- 
breeding from injurious statements, as to the im- 
portation of foreign cattle, would give himself the 
trouble to consult statistics, which must be easily 
accessible to his office, he would not lessen the use- 


| fulness of his department. The facts are as fol- 
| lows, some time agoa cattle-breeder in Maine made 


the gushing announcement that 3,000 cattle are an- 
nually sent from the Island of Jersey to the United 
States. He reasons therefrom that as the American 
Jersey Cattle Club records the pedigrees of im- 
ported animals, and their descendants, their record 
is necessarily a humbug, because Jersey cannot fur- 
nish so manyanimals. The Agricultural Society in 
Jersey takes the matter up, and says that if such 
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importations are made, (as from Jersey), they are 
of course fraudulent. The United States Consul 
in the Jersey district, transmits the resolutions of 
the Society to the U. 8, Department of Agriculture, 
and the discussion is taken up in this country in a 
manner that shows a very general wrong impres- 
sion concerning the facts connected with the im- 
portation of Jersey cattle. As secretary of the 
Cattle Club, aud as editor of its Herd Register, I 
have probably had submitted to me for entry, at 
least 95 per cent of all animals said to have been 
imported from the Island of Jersey, and in every 
case where the facts of importation have been suf- 
ficiently established, (save in the case of animals 
imported very recently without the certificates now 
required), the entries have been made. These im- 
portations extend through the whole period since 
Taintor and Motley made their first importations, 
which may be regarded as the foundation of the 
stock of Jersey cattle in the whole country. The 
total number of entries of imported and home-bred 
animals up to the end of 1875, is 6,526; of these 
only 1,249 are imported animals, being an average 
for the whole time, (twenty-five years), of ‘fifty per 
annum. In the years 1868 to 1870, there were two 
or three rather large importations which would 
probably carry the average for those years to 100 
each, and would reduce the average for other years 
in proportion. It would have been easy for the 
Department of Agriculture, by reference to the 
records in the Treasury Department, to ascertain 
the exact number imported in any one year, and to 
have set at rest a question the discussion of which 
has been the opposite of beneficial to the interests 
of Jersey breeders. Incidentally to this discussion, 
the Club has been much reviled for having estab- 
lished rules, which are said to be injurious to many 
owners of this breed, and there have not been want- 
ing those who ascribe our action to our desire to 
preserve a2 monopoly of these animals. No rule of 
the Club has ever been established for the purpose, 
hor with the effect of upholding the interests of its 
members, as opposed to those of breeders who are 
not members, nor have the restrictions placed upon 
the recording of imported animals, had any other 
object than to prevent the registry of animals im- 
ported by speculators to take advantage of the 
growing popularity of the race here, often without 
regard to quality, and often under circumstances 
which lead us to suppose that not only had infe- 
rior animals been selected in Jersey for sale here, 
but that good animals from Jersey had been re- 
placed by inferior animals in England, (sent out 
under the Jersey certificates) ; and that not seldom 
English bred animals, with questionable pedigrces, 
had been offered as coming from the Island. The 
action of the Club has sometimes, no doubt, worked 
to the disadvantage of innocent and worthy parties, 
whose stock, could the facts be known, is abso- 
lutely perfect; but at the same time, we have 
worxed for the general benefit, and I am satisfied 
that our rules have, on the whole, secured a very 
satisfactory result, as is attested by the increasing 
popularity of the Jersey cow in every part of the 
country, where butter making or milk for the fam- 
ily has been the aim. 





‘“‘ Permit me to ask you a few questions about 
stock-breeding. I have grown up ona Long Island 
farm of one hundred acres, and expect to have the 
management of one-half of it after this year. I 
like farming and intend to sto@&& it and become a 
good farmer. I like to have good stock, and in- 
tend to keep thoroughbred cows and pigs. I pre- 
fer the Berkshire pigs, but as to cattle I am unde- 
cided. Have long been an admirer of the Devons, 
but have not much acquaintance with them. From 
what I have seen, andfrom the accounts I read, I 
think I should like them better than any other sort, 
and wonder that they are not more popular. The 
cows most profitable here are such as produce good 
butter and good beef. There are many J erseys being 
introduced here, and they appear profitable for but- 
ter. Iam half inclined to adopt them instead of 
the Devons. I shall not‘attempt to keep both. For 
my own use should prefer Devons, but don’t know 
whether I could sell them so well. Will you give 
me your estimate of the relative merits of the two 





breeds? Would you advise me to attempt to breed 
thoroughbred stock on so small a farm? I intend 
to soil, and to feed liberally. How many ought I 
to be able to keep ?” ' 

This letter is a typical one, and represents the 
sort of questions that all agricultural writers must 
be frequently asked by new beginners. And it is 
no small responsibility that one has to assume in 
answering them. So much of the success of farm- 
ing, and especially of stock-breeding, depends on 
the character of the farm, and especially on the 
character of the farmer, that one always risks the 
danger of leading an incompetent or improperly 
situated person into a course which, (while it would 
be the best under certain circumstances), would 
not be the best for the applicant. What I say on 
this subject must be accepted with the proviso that 
the man and the farm are suited to the purpose. 

The Devons are unquestionably a fine race of cat- 
tle, many of them are good milkers, their milk is 
often rich and well suited for profitable butter- 
making, and when their milking days are over, they 
fatten easily into good beef, and they have the es- 
pecial advantage of making the quickest, handsom- 
est, and most tractable working oxen. For all this, 
they seem to be losing rather than gaining in popu- 
larity, and Iam not now acquainted with a single 
conspicuous instance of their being bred as a speci- 
alty, while I do know of a number of former Dey- 
on breeders who have sold out their stocks and 
gone into other breeds. 

There lurks in this letter a fallacy which is very 
wide-spread ; that is, the idea that in considering 
the adoption of a breed for dairy purposes, a pre- 
ponderating regard should be had to the value of 
a cow as beef, after her milking is done. This, of 
course, is valuable and important, but its value and 
importance are much less than secondary. Let us 
put the probabilities for the yield of butter at-from 
200 to 225 Ibs. per cow, a difference that may very 
easily be secured by the selection of good repre- 
sentatives of the best breed, or of the second best. 
Take the average duration of profitable milking as 
ten years, and we have a difference in butter pro- 
ducts of 250 lbs. worth at 30 cts. a pound, $75. In 
the one case let us assume that we have a worn-out 
thin cow worth, (to fatten), $20, and that in the 
other case we have a well-constitutioned larger ani- 
mal worth, (to fatten), $50; this is the true stand- 
ard, in considering the worth of the cow for fatten- 
ing, we have to regard the cost of feed, and care, 
and time. Here is a difference of $75 in the income 
from butter, and of only $30 in the value for mak- 
ing beef. Ihave purposely neglected the citation 
of large yields and fancy prices, and have presented 
the case in its proper agricultural bearing for 
most localities. It seems to me to prove very 
clearly that no farmer who looks to the manufac- 
ture of butter as his business, can afford to con- 
sider the beefing value of his used-up cows, as an 
offset for inferior butter production. Thorough- 
bred animals get their fancy value from fancy rea- 
sons less largely than is supposed. The butter of the 
Jersey, the milk of the Ayrshire, and the beef of 
the Short-horn are at the bottom of the fancy prices 
for all of these breeds, for it is this, after all, that 
must be looked to for the permanent value of any 
race, Those who embark largely in the raising of 
thoroughbreds often pay amazing prices for good 
specimens, but they have always the fact to fall 
back upon, that their animals will multiply rapidly, 
and that a slight advantage in, practical value will, 
with their increasing herds, soon help to make up 
for their large outlays. They always believe, of 
course, that they will find customers able to appre- 
ciate, and willing to pay, for peculiar excellence, 
but the whole question, in its wide bearings, finally 


‘settles itself down upon the practical agricultural 


advantage of the race. Short-horns, however fine, 
that are deficient in the quality of continuing in 
their progeny the beef producing characteristics ; 
beautiful Ayrshires, well up in all the fancy points, 
whose descendants will not be good milkers ; and 
Jersey cattle of the fanciest character, whose fami- 
lies are poor butter makers, will always fail in the 
end to be highly appreciated. 

It will therefore be the wisest course for any be- 
ginner in stock-breeding, who is willing to invest 


the necessary capital, and to give the care and atten- 
tion requisite for success in thorough breeding, to 
select such animals as are, in the first place, best 
adapted for the home industry that he intends to 
pursue, and in the second place, to get such speci- 
mens of the breed as will win favor among those 
who are to be depended upon as buyers at fancy 
prices, but a prudent man will always regard very 
high prices as so much lucky addition to his in- 
come. He will not depend upon it as an element 
of his regular business. For example, if one can 
establish a herd of Jersey cows which will make an 
average of 250 Ibs. of butter per annum, and is so 
situated that he can secure (net) 50 cents per Ib. 
for his product the year round, so that he may be 
sure of a gross income of $125, he can afford to 
pay a very high price for thoroughbreds, or if he 
has time and patience, he may buy a smaller num- 
ber of remarkably good females, at still higher 
prices, and build up his herd, by a few years of 
careful breeding. If at all well situated, he may 
depend on a yearly average value of, say $40, for 
his weaned calves of both sexes. This will pay the 
interest on the cost of his original stock. Then, in 
pgoportion as he is fortunate in his judgment and 
arrangement, and in his skill in giving to his herda 
good reputation, he may increase the value of his 
progeny to an amount that will add a very hand- 
some profit to a business that has already been 
fairly profitable and satisfactory. Referring to my 
own experience, although I have bought many ani- 
mals for from $150 to $250 each, by far the most 
profitable ones have been those which have cost 
me several times these sums. I have already re- 
ferred in these papers to a cow for which I paid 
$500, (when this was a much higher price than it 
would be now), and which has returned me, in her 
progeny, nearly $2,000 cash, and more than that 
amount in the value of animals still on hand, these 
increasing year by year, and giving a value to the 
herd that reduces the original investment to insig- 
nificance. One may buy ten cows of good quality 
and good pedigree, for $2,500, but the same money 
judiciously invested in one bull and two cows, 
would probably bring a larger profit in the end. 
As to the amount of stock that may be kept by the 
soiling system, on a farm of fifty acres, it is impos- 
sible, without knowing the circumstances, to say. 
The character of the soil has much to do with it, 
and the character of the management more,’ As a 

general rule, perhaps, it would be the wisest course 
. to start with ten cows, even though it might be 
necessary at first to buy some hay. The stock can 
be increased by the keeping of the best of the pro- 
geny, up to any amount that the farm may be com- 
petent to support. The rock on which any begin- 
ner is most likely to split, is to be found in the fact 
that there are always plenty of shrewd breeders, 
with capital, ready to offer good prices for the best 
of the increase. No matter how tempting the price, 
if one has an eye to ultimate success, the best ani- 
mals must be retained, unless one knows where the 
same price, or a lesser one, can be used to replace 
them with better animals. 

I should say that, as a business proposition, the 
question in the present case should be whether to 
adopt Jerseys for butter, or Ayrshires for milk; for 
Devons, however good they may be for home use, 
are practically debarred from receiving the high 
prices that these other breeds bring. Good though 
they are, in all respects, they have retired from the 
fancy market. 





Waar Ruavrars Comys From.—Rhewm palmatum 
has for very many years passed as the plant which 
yields this valuable drug, as such it has been long 
cultivated in gardens which contain officinal plants. 
Lately another species, and a much more stately 
plant, named Rheum officinale, was brought alive 
from Thibet to France, and has come into culti- 
vation. It is pretty nearly proved that this produ- 
ces what was formerly known in commerce as 
Turkey rhubarb. But now the Russian botanists 
have proved that the Chinese rhubarb, which comes 
to Europe through Siberia, is yielded by Rheum pal- 





matum, So that this, after all, is one of the genu- 
ine rhubarb plants, 
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How India-Rubber Boots are Made. 

A pair of rubber boots is not only a great com- 
fort to those who, like farmers, must be out in all 
weathers, but where one must continue long at cer- 
tain kinds of work, almost necessary to the preser- 
vation of health. The manner in which crude rub- 
ber was affected by temperature, softening by heat, 
and becoming inflexible 
by cold, was a great 
obstacle to its employ- 
ment for many pur- 
poses, for which it is 
now used, and it is only 
since the remarkable 
discoveries of Good- 
year, which completely 
overcame this difficulty, 
that the manufacture 
of rubber articles in- 
creased to anything like 
the present extent, 
What Goodyear’s dis- 
coveries were, which 
resulted in the process 
called ‘ vulcanizing,” 
will appear in our ac 
count of the method in 
which rubber boots are 
made, which is founded 
upon a visit to the 
works of “ The L. Can- 
dee & Co.,” at New a) 
Haven, Conn. This is 
the oldest rubber-shoe factory in the United 
States, it having been established the same year the 
American Agriculturist was founded—1842. _ Vul- 
canized shoes, by Goodyear’s process, were first 
made at this establishment, and its works have 
grown to be the largest in the country, while the 
quality of their goods is up to the highest standard. 

India-rubber is the dried milky sap of several 
different tropical trees ; these are tapped, the juice 
collected, and dried in smoke. The crude rubber 

is received at the factory in masses of various 
sizes and forms, much of it being in lumps about 
the size and shape of a soldier’s canteen. 

The first step in the manufacture is to cleanse the 
gum. It is first cut into slices by means of a large 
and very sharp circular knife, revolving with great 
speed, and kept constantly wet. These slices are 
then cut into smaller pieces by means of a “ chop- 
per,” a machine re- 
sembling in action 4 
common hay - cutter; 
afterward the pieces are 
reduced to minute par- 
ticles in another ma- 
chine, through which & 
stream of water flows, | 
and washes out every | 
particle of foreign mat- 
ter. The small particles 
of rubber, thus cleans- 
ed, are now shoveled 
into another machine, 
which rolls the gum 
into rough sheets, 
These sheets are then 
taken to the drying- 
room, where they are 
hung up to remain three 
months, or until every 
particle of moisture is 
expelled. ‘These opera- 
tions reduce the original 
weight as crude rubber 
from 15 to 30 per cent. 

After these sheets of gum are dry, they are con- 
veyed to the grinding-room, an apartment illus- 
trated in figure 1. On the right of the engraving 
is seen a double row of machines, called ‘‘ Grind- 
ers,’’ in which the rubber is passed through heavy 
metalic rolls, heated by steam. This process soft- 
ens the gum, and prepares it for the admixture of 
the sulphur, which is added in proper proportions 
in another and similar machine, and thoroughly in- 
eorporated with the gum ; the object of the sulphur, 











as already hinted, is to render the rubber insensible 
tothe changes of temperature. To accomplish this 
result, Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, devoted 
many years of constant experiment. He finally 
discovered that by adding to the gum a certain 
proportion of sulphur, and then heating it to a 
high degree, a chemical change took place, a com- 
pound being formed which would remain soft and 





Fig. 1.—THE “ GRINDING ROOM’? IN THE L, OANDEE & 00. RUBBER WORKS. 


pliable in all temperatures, and all the year round. 
The admixture of sulphur was a grand discovery, 
and its use was of the greatest benefit, but it led to 
another discovery—that various other substances 
could- be mixed with the rubber. A demand for 
cheaper goods led to an extensive cheapening pro- 
cess, and what passed for rubber goods, really con- 
tained but a small proportion of that material, the 
bulk being made up of less expensive substances, 
to materially lessen the cost. Among the things 
which have been added to increase the bulk and 
weight, are various compounds of lead; the oxide 
of lead, (litharge), and the sulphite, (galena), as 
well as other heavy mineral ingredients; coal-tar 
and lamp-black are also used to give a jet-black 
color, and increase the bulk. Farmers and others 
who associate weight with quality in rubber boots, 
have no difficulty in finding a heavy article, but it 
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frequently is, it will work to the surface and give 
the boots a grey or sulphurous look. But to con- 
tinue our description. 

After the gum is well softened and properly 
mixed, it is run through the calender, the large 
machine to the left of the engraving, (fig. 1), where 
it passes between heavy steel rolls, steam heated, 
and being pressed into sheets of any desired thick- 
ness, passes to the room 
above on an endless belt 
or apron. In the next 
machine to the left, the 
rolls are engraved with 
the diamond - shaped 
impressions, which give 
to the soles the rough- 
ened surface, with 
which every one is fa- 
Miliar. Another ma- 
chine gives the ‘ orna- 
mental’’ design for shoe 
uppers. The soles and 
uppers, being thus roll- 
ed out and conveyed up 
stairs to the cutting- 
room, are next cut into 
the desired sizes by 
sharp, wet knives, in 
the hands of skillful 
workmen.—In another 
department the linings, 
whether of red cotton- 
net for shoes, or of a 
napped cloth for Are- 
tics, or of the “Esquimaux’’ woven cloth for 
boots, are coated on one side with rubber, by pass- 
ing a batch of gum in company with the cloth, be- 
tween heated rolls, and after being cut into various 
sizes, many thicknesses at once by dies in a drop 
press, are distributed to the hands who make up 
the boots and shoes. 

In figure 2 is given a view of the “‘ Candee Co.’s”” 
boot-room. On either side are the boot-makers at 
work. The Esquimaux ljning is first fitted over 
the tree, rubber-side out. Then the rubber vamp 
or leg is laid on, and immediately sticks fast to the 
rubber on the lining. The workman, however, rolls 
it down with a hand-roller, so as to remove any air 
that may happen to remain between the rubber and 
the lining, and to insure perfect adhesion. This is 
an important point, for if any air be left between 
the surfaces, it will expand under the heat to 

which the boots are 

often subjected, and 
will create blisters. Fi- 
nally the soles are put 
on, and “ rolled down ”” 
in the same manner. No 
pegging or sewing is re- 
quired. After the boots 
are put together, they 
are placed upside down 
on cars, and rolled into 
the varnish-room. The 
common kinds or boots 
here receive a coat of 
varnish. The “Standard 
Pure ’’ boots, however, 
are not varnished. Next 
the boots are run into 
the ‘‘heater,”? to be 
vulcanized, by heating 
to nearly 300°, and the 
boots, after remaining 

@ while, are then run 

‘ out,. and, being re- 
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Fig. 2.—THE BOOT ROOM IN THE L. CANDEE & 00, RUBBER WORKS. 


is made so by the use of foreign substances. This 
adulteration impairs the quality, and boots so made 
are sure to crack after they are worte2 short time. 
In view of the poor quality of most of the boots 
made in this manner, the Candee Co. brought out 
their “‘ Standard Pure’’ boot. It will be seen that 
a boot can not be made absolutely pure, as sulphur 
must be incorporated with the rubber, to insure 
pliability ii any temperature, and if the sulphur is 
not hidden by adulterative eompounds, as it very 





moved from _ the 
“trees,” are convey- 
ed to the packing-room for examination. The 
‘‘pure’’ boots come out of a grayish color, which 
afterwards turns to a whitish yellow—but the cheap 
boots are of a shiny black, and much more attrac- 
tive in appearance. After the heels are nailed on, 
to make doubly sure, the inspector examines every 
boot. Those that happen to be blistered, or other- 
wise imperfect, are punched in the top of the leg 
in front, and are packed and sold as “seconds.” 
After packing, the eases aré ready to be shipped, 
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The Small White Pigs. 


_——~ 

The result of the English shows the past year, 
bas been rather indicative of a decrease in the pop- 
larity of the black breeds of swine, and of greater 
favor shown to white breeds. Color is wholly a 
matter of taste in that 
country, where the heat 
of the sun is never so in- 
tense as to make the keep- 
ing of black pigs more de- 
sirable than that of white 
ones; and as no one can 
distinguish a ham or a side 
of bacon from a_ black 
pig, from that from a 
white pig, (unless it be 
that astray black hair has 
been accidentally left on 
it,) there is nothing in 
mere color to make one 
more desirable than an- 
other. Neither is there 
any reason to suppose 
that the black breeds have 
lost their character as rap- 
id and economical pork 
producers, or that white 
breeds have gained a point 
in this respect. Popular 
prejudice isa thing diffi- 
cult to account for, and it 
is especially so in regard - aii, 
to the color of animals of 
low or high degree. Nev- 
ertheless, it has been con- 


sulted by those who look for profit in breeding | only pure bred boars, of whatever breed they may 


stock, and the fashion having turned in England, | fancy, than in raising those from mongrel males 


| which cost more in feed than the pork comes to. 


the breeders are there giving more attention to the 
white breeds, and these have the past year appeared 
in greater force at the exhi’itions. Another curious 
instance of the uncertainty of popular taste, is the 
varying popularity of the large and small breeds. 
This oscillates back and forth, just as the fashion 
in regard to color. We have never yet seen any 


satisfactory evidence that it pays better to feed | 


small pigs than large hogs, if both kinds are equal- 
ly pure bred. Locality, cost of feed, and the de- 
mands of the markets, 
have a great influence in 
deciding the choice in 
this respect, and we sus- 
pect that a well bred hog 
er pig, well fed and well 
cared for, will make about 
the same amount of pork 
fora bushel of corn, or the 
same amount of money 
for the same quantity of 
feed, whatever breed it 
may belong to. With us 
the impression that a black 
pig is less apt to suffer < 
from the heat of the sun, 

than a white one, is a great 
thingin its favor, and will x 
always tend tomake the 
black breeds popular, 
especially in the south- = 
ern states. Nevertheless, 
some people fancy the 
white breeds, and the Suf- 
folks,Chester Whites, and 

the Yorkshires are pop- 

ular with many farmers. =e 
The beauty, quick growth, 

fine bone, and light offal of the small breeds, are 
very much in their favor-everywhere, and the hand- 
some apppearance of a well bred, small, white pig, 
is very attractive. We give on this page a portrait 
of a pig of this kind, a well bred white Suffolk. 
This breed occupies the same place with the white 
varieties, that the Essex does amongst the black 
ones. No pig makes better pork, when young, 
than the Suffolk, and pigs of this breed have 
dressed 120 pounds at five months old, without be- 
ing forced. The economy of feeding a pig which 
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has so little waste, the meat of which is placed 
where it is most valuable, and which has s0 little 
bone or head as this, is very great. The food is 
used to the greatest profit. It is unfortunate that 
those who raise pigs do not seem to thoroughly 
understand how much greater profit there is in 





keeping animals of an improved kind, and in using 
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YEARLING SHORT-HORN BULL ‘‘ LORD LAMECH.”—Owned by Mr. Pickrell, Mechanicsburg, I. 





The Booth Short-Horns, 
<g> 
The competition between the rival classes of 
Short-horns, known as Booth and Bates, is becom- 
ing closer. For some time past the Bates stock has 
been in the ascendent. The Duke and Duchess 
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family, which was Mr. Bates’ most successful | 
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A PURE BRED SUFFOLK BOAR, 


creation, has for some years past overshadowed 
all other families and classes of this breed of horned 
stock. They have become the fashion, and scarce- 
ly any price that could be paid for them, has been 
held to be an extravagant one by those devoted to 
this fashion. The prices paid for Duke bulls and 
Duchess cows have been so exorbitant, as to lead 
easily impressed people to suppose that every ex- 
cellence that could be brought beneath the hide of 
an animal, was concentrated in these. But of late 





the excitement is wearing itself out. Other fam: 


ilies of the Bates stock are coming into favor, not 
exactly eclipsing the Dukes and Duchesses, but 
causing their brilliance to pale through the newer 
radiance of the rising lights. The Booth stock is 
also rising, and those breeders, who have stuck to 
this class through its evil report, are now reaping 
the reward of their constancy. In the English 
show- yards, which are 
looked upon here as well 
as there as the best test of 
both popularity and merit, . 
the Booth animals have. 
swept the field. For three 
years in succession, ani- 
mals got by bulls of John 
B. Booth’s breeding, have 
carried off the first prizes 
in the cows’ class. Mr. 
Outhwaite’s cow “ Vivan- 
ee S SN diere,’’ which is a splendid 
5. . animal, if we can judge 
: by her photograph, has re- 
ceived premiums valued 
in all at $5,357, during 
her show career. And 
finally the sale ring, the 
best test of all, hasshown 
that this class of stock is 
now equally popular with 
the best of the Bates 
stock. In September last 
there occurred a sale of 
the stock of the late Mr. 
W. Torr, which was large- 
ly bred from the Booth 
tribes of Short-horns. The 
result of the sale was an 
average price for 85 animals of $2,525 each, or 
$214,650 for the lot. The highest price ever paid in 
England fora cow, was paid for ‘“‘ Bright Empress,” 
an animal four years old. A three-year old bull was 
purchased by Mr. Harrison, of California, for 
$1,300, and a fine yearling bull, “Lord Lamech,” 
was bought by Mr. Pickrell, of Illinois, for $2,940. 
In the London “ Agricultural Gazette?’ we find an 
excellent portrait of this animal, taken from a pho- 
tograph. It is interesting to compare this portrait 
with that of the “Duke of Underley,” the calf of 
the “10th Duchess of Geneva,” which was given in 
the American Agriculturist 
for September, 1875. This 
animal is valued at over 
$15,000, and it certainly is 
not easily distinguishable 
to an ordinary eye, how- 
ever well versed in judging 
stock it may be, where the 
great difference in value 
lies.. The Booth animal 
seems in no way inferior 
to the Bates, eiwer in 
form or substance—if in- 
deed it does not promise 
to even excel it. The 
outline indicates a future 
weight and massiveness, 
and an elegance of form, 
which leaves little, if any- 
thing, to be desired, and 
of the two animals at the 
same price, many persons 
would prefer the former. 
‘*Lord Lamech ” is of the 
“Lady” family. His sire, 
“Knight of the Shire” 
(E. H. B., 26,552) by “‘ Kil- 
lerley Monk” (20,053), by 
“Dr. McHale” (15,887), by ‘‘Baron Warlaby” 
(7,818). On the female side he is from ‘‘ Sylph,"’ 
by “Sir Walter.”? Mr. Torr has long been known 
as a most skillful and successful breeder, and his 
herd has gained an enviable reputation. Mr, 
Pickrell also brought to Illinois with him from 
this sale a five-year old cow, “Germania,” for 
$2,300, and a yearling heifer, ‘‘ Waterloo Shield,” 
for about $2,500. Although Mr. Pickrell’s herd 
was already one of the best in the country, this re- 
inforcement to it will make it still more valuable. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 1. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


-—e- 


Farmers, I believe, always like to read about 
other farmers and their ways, at least I do; and 
next to the fun of commenting yourself upon the 
way your neighbor does his work, is the fun of 
having somebody else comment on it. I spent a 
few weeks last fall among some pleasant farmer 
folks a good distance from here, and their mode of 
life—their walks and ways, actually as well as figura- 
tively are so different from ours, as well as, upon 
the whole, so good and thorough, that I am in- 
clined to make them better known. 

Customs that come down from a remote anti- 
quity, whilst almost everything has changed, ought 
to have some good in them. Variations in long- 
established habits are not made without some real 
or fancied advantage. I will not say but that our 
ways are a great deal better than those of European 
farmers, but that when we criticise their systems 
fairly, we must take into account their surround- 
ings—their customs, markets, roads, expenses, etc., 
as well as soil and climate. 

It was mostly among the farmers of the Channel 
Islands that my time was spent ; and since my re- 
turn I have been surprised to learn from conversa- 
tion with neighbors and friends—many of whom 
would be shocked to have it suggested that they 
were even ‘‘rusty’’ as regards their geography— 
how few people know what and where the Channel 
Islands are. So it is worth while briefly to say, 
that on the northwestern coast of France, between 
tke cities of Brest on the west and Cherbourg on 
the north, there is a deep jog like a little bay of 
Biscay, so to speak. In this bay there is a group 
of small islands which own allegiance to the Queen 
of Great Britain, and are sheltered under the wing 
of the British government. The two larger ones 
are each about as big as Staten Island. These are 
Jersey, the largest of the group, and Guernsey. 
Alderney is very much smaller, and Sark smaller 
yet. They are in plain sight of the French coast, 
and of one another. The people speak French as 
their mother tongue, but all that one is brought 
in contact with speak English well also. The 
islands are famous‘or their healthful, mild climate, 
as a resort for invalids and for quiet pleasure-seek- 


‘ers, being neither warm nor cold the year round; 


for their excellent granite, for their early potatoes 
and fruits, and for the breeds of butter-producing 
cows which have originated upon them. Those of 
Alderney first became famous in England, and gave 
their name to the Channel cattle. This was un- 
fortunate, especially as the breeds of Guernsey and 
Jersey are quite distinct in their characteristics, as 
is now well known. 
Channel Island Farming. 


Imagine what a change it would make in our 
farming if we could be set down ina country where 
the buildings are all of stone; farm-yard fences 8 
or 10-foot walls laid in cement; the roads, so hard, 
and of such easy grades, that fully duuble the loads 
can be drawn upon them that it would be safe to 
draw in this country ; the principal fences of the 
farm, living ones, growing upon ridges or earth- 
walls, and needing only a little dressing and repair- 
ing occasionally, to turn cattle for a hundred years 
to come. This condition of things really exists 
there, and though, at first thought, one might say 
it has little to do with farming, yet it is not so. 

We complain of high taxes—at least, we suffer 
from them. Yet, do not we tax ourselves more 
than we are taxed, twice over, by building unsub- 
stantially, by submitting to have poor roads, and 
by making fences which can last, at most, only a 
few years? I saw buildings known to have stood 
since the 11th century—built, to be within bounds, 
four hundred years before America was discovered. 
Ifa heuse is built to stand, and well built, it will 
last a good while, and children’s children for gener- 
ations may play under its eaves. People did not 
even know how long a thatched roof would last.— 
Clearly, the thatching of one generation was a good 
roof for the next. Tile-roofs were regarded as 
much better, however, and the old straw roofs are 








gradually being replaced by tile and slate. Thus 
the landscape is likely to lose a very picturesque 
feature, but the change will be so gradual that 
another generation or two will still be familiar with 
the mossy thatched roofs, which look like such 
warm brooding shelters to happy households, or to 
snugly stabled kine. 
Stone Sties and Byres. 

Where stone abounds, and is easily gotten out 
and wrought in useful shapes, I found it always 
extensively employed for building purposes, in 
ways too which seem strange to us. Stone for 
houses, and barns, and stables, strikes us as quite 
the thing—very good, but expensive—but when it 
comes to stone pig-sties, I think most farmers 
would shake their heads and say, that this was car- 
rying thoroughness and durability too far for profit. 
Yet look at it. I saw a great many sties, in which 
there was not a particle of wood, except fora single 
outside door. Usually, small feeding-rooms ex- 
posed to the weather were upon one side, and yards 
into which litter was thrown to be worked over 
were upon the other, with the sheltered sleeping 
quarters between. In the walls, which formed the 
front of the feeding-rooms, stone troughs were 
placed just above the stone floor of the pen. These 
were, of course, accessible to the pigs from the in- 
side, and conveniently so to the farm hands from 
without, both for pouring in the feed and for clean- 
ing and washing them out. In some cases the en- 
tire length of the trough was accessible from out- 
side the pen; in others, a stone shute was made 
through which to pour the feed. Pigs so penned 
have nothing to gnaw, and they cannot get to the 
ground to root, for the whole floor is flagged. 
Those parts of the pen which it is desirable to keep 
clean—namely, the feeding and sleeping-rooms— 
may be swept and washed out as easily as any 
floored apartments. In suchastructure, durability, 
security against damage from fire, from decay, 
from vermin, and from- disease to its inmates, are 
secured. In the matter of freedom from rats alone 
there is almost incalculable advantage—for con- 
sider the fact, that trichina and measles (tape- 
worm), parasites with which pigs are frequently 
afflicted, are disseminated by rats greatly more 
than by any other cause. 

The cow-stables, or byres, are usually made with 
most of tae inside work of stone also—giving great 
durability and freedom from allurements to vermin. 
We might easily introduce the stone or cement 
feeding-troughs—as for the stone floors they are 
another matter—very good, under many circum- 
stanees, but not better than oak ones for our pur- 
poses—especially with barn cellars. The feeding- 
troughs vary in shape and in construction. I no- 
ticed those that were each cut out of one piece, 
others consisting of slabs of stone set in cement, 
and others still made altogether of cement. Where 
stone can be conveniently got in slabs ten to 
eighteen inches wide and two or three inches thick, 
feeding mangers for cows may easily be made by 
bedding the edges of these in a mass of cement 
laid upon a grouting of broken stones; the slabs 
being kept from falling apart by long bolts or 
clamps of iron, and the partitions being of pieces 
éut in the proper form. . . 

Cleanliness. 

In these byres, and about the farm buiidings 
generally, among well-to-do farmers, cleanliness 
for its own sake, is the rule, though there are, 
as with us, exceptions. They husband manure 
more carefully than we do, and the loss of the 
liquid parts is rarely seen. One reason for this is 
doubtless the close proximity of the barns to the 
dwellings. In many cases the farmer’s dwelling 
forms one side of a quadrangle, the cow byres and 
dairy rooms a second side, the barn the third, and 
a high wall with arched gateway, the fourth side 
against the road. While on the subject of cleanli- 
ness, let me allude to the cleanly way of milking 
that prevails in the Channel Islands. 

The Way of Milking. 

Though I believe the Jersey milking-can has 
often been described, yet, before going there, I had 
never known how it is used. The can is of tin, 
globular, with a flat bottom and a rim around it. 
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The upper part of the globe is open, and has a flar- 
ing top, which is about 8 inches in diameter at the 
edge. A handle, like a pitcher handle, is upon one 
side, attached to this flaring top. When in use, a 
rather closely woven linen napkin is tied over the 
top, and under the handle, so that it will sag down 
into the can to a depth of three inches or so. In 
this sag of the strainer a seashell is laid—one of 
the shells of a scallop being usually employed. 
The streams of milk strike into the shell, and the 
foam soon rises and nearly fills the strainer; specks 
of falling dirt mostly rest upon the top of the 
foum. Those which are carried down, wash over 
the edge of the shell, and lie beneath it. There is 
no spattering, and the milk is obtained entirely 
free from hairs and specks of dirt, while soluble 
dirt, which sometimes falls in, comes as little as 
possible in contact with the milk. 


Roads. 

I was curious to learn by what system the public 
roads were kept in such excellent repair, and found 
that it was by a very simple rule~one which, with 
a little trouble, any community, except one upon 
the prairies, or similar stoneless region, may adopt. 
That rule is to keep all soft ground and vegetable 
growth off the road-bed, and to fill all depressions 
or spots where water will stand at all, with finely 
broken stone—the hardest that can be obtained. 
The stone-breaking is done by hand, with light, 
long-handled hammers, and either contracted for,or 
in some places used as good employment for crim- 
inals, or for charity labor. This last is a kind of 
labor which we do not employ as we might in this 
country. Poor folks, with us, are left alone, or 
fed by their neighbors, until they are fairly ‘‘ upon 
the town ’’; then they are sent to the poor-house, 
and their children bound out. If some such work 
as stone-breaking were provided, at which barely 
enough to provide food could be earned, people 
out of work in the winter, or at any time, would 
be glad to doit. Where this work is done by charity 
labor, I noticed it was altogether job-work. Boxes, 
without tops or bottoms, are provided of uniform 
size, being about 4 feet long, 18 inches high, and 2 
feet wide. When full of broken stone, the in- 
spector can lift one end or the other a little, and 
get out a shovelful almost anywhere, and when he 
“passes”? it, the box is lifted off, the stones fall- 
ing off on all sides on a regular slope. The prism- 
shaped heap is then thoroughly sprinkled with 
whitewash, so that no lazy fellow can steal any of 
the stones to fill his own box, and also to prevent 
adjoining proprietors from purloining them to 
dress their private ways with. 

In Jersey they have been recently—I don’t know 
how recently, but within the memory of man— 
making some fine, broad roads, in which the prin- 
ciples of McAdam and of Telford have been follow- 
ed toa greater or less extent, as occasion demanded. 
These roads are therefore known to have, at least 
in soft ground, a foundation of large stones, proper- 
ly laid upon a drained bed; these topped with 
coarsely broken ones, and these with small ones ; but 
how the most ancient roads were made, it is hard 
to tell at this day. There are no zero nights there, 
and no upheavals consequent upon frosts coming 
out of the ground from a depth of three or four 
feet. Where such freezing occurs, especially on 
clayey land, there is no absolutely good road pos- 
sible, unless the land is drained thoroughly, and a 
stone roadway built upon that, as above described. 

In bowling along upon the perfect roads of Eu- 
rope, I have often thought over the changes such a 
state of things would produce here. How many 
wagon-makers and wheelwrights would it throw 
out of employment? How much money rould be 
saved to the farmers’ pockets? What would be 
the effect on all concerned, if one horse could do 
the work on the road that we need two for now ? 
Wouid it not almost pay in two or three years for 
having the roads put in such order ?—Such an oper- 
ation takes time, and the thing to do, is for cora- 
munities to work into it by degrees, making the 
cost so small at any one time as not to be observed. 


High Rents Paid for Land. 


When high rents are paid for farm land, and but 
little larger crops are raised, and but little higher: 
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prices are obtained for produce, than we can get 
here, the reasons why farmers can afford to work 
in this way, must be sought in something besides 
their modes of culture, and the cheapness of human 
labor. Good farming land, well located, and nat- 
urally rich, rents in some parts of Jersey for £8 to 
£10—say $40 to $50 gold—per acre. Of course, 
much farming land rents at decidedly lower rates, 
but what would American farmers think of pay- 
ing such a rent for land, and laying it down to 
grass at that, sometimes? I saw enough of Euro- 
pean farming to make up my mind that it will be 
time enough for us to laugh at their clumsy imple- 
ments, and at their slow and “old fogy”’ ways of 
doing things, when we can point to better results. 


Building Fences of Prairie Sod. 


—————o——- 





However much we may desire to avoid the use of 
fences, and by herd-laws and other means strive to 
ayoid their cost and maintenance, we must as yet 
regard them as a necessity. Fences no doubt cost 
money, time, and labor, but so do houses, barns, 
and stables, and yet we consider these as indis- 
pensable to the management of a farm, and are al- 
ways discussing the best methods of building and 
arranging them. All our discussion leads at last to 
the conclusion that at least the boundary of every 
farm must be proteeted by fences of some kind. 
Inner fences may well be abolished, except for 
pastures, but there must be some barrier around 
each farm, at least to mark the boundary, if not to 
prevent trespass. It is not reasonable to expect 
others to look after the safety of our property. The 
first duty of a man is to care for his own, and, as 
far as regards his fields and his stock, he can do 
this more easily by means of fences, than in any 
other manner. There is much to be said as to the 
kinds of fences that are likely to be the most eco- 
nomical, permanent, and useful. On account of the 
abundance of timber in many localities, we have 
been lavish, not only of fences, but of fence ma- 





Fig. 1.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING 


terial, and the costly rail fence, now that timber is 
becoming scarce, can no longer be easily maintained. 
In some newly settled parts of the country, where 
there is no timber, wooden fénces are simply out of 
the question, and an immediate substitute must be 
found. A temporary expedient to avoid the build- 
ing of fences has been found in the enacting of 
herd-laws, which compel every owner of stock to 
look after his animals, and restrain them. But the 
time will come, when this can no longer be done, 
and there will always remain the difficulty arising 





a temporary purpose at least, until a living fence or 
hedge could be grown, and boundary plantations 
made for shelter and protection. The difficulty in 
this lies chiefly in the cutting of the sod into proper 
lengths, that may be quickly and smoothly built in- 
toa wall. We find an excellent suggestion to meet 
this difficulty in a book recently published, and al- 
ready noticed in the American Agriculturist, entitled 
‘‘ Nebraska, its Resources, Advantages, and Draw- 
backs,” by Mr. E. A. Curley. In reference to fences 
in a prairie country, Mr. Curley considers the sod 
fence as the best temporary resource, until hedges 
may be planted and reared. He suggests a method 
of cutting the sod, by means of a machine, easily 
made from materials always at hand on prairie 
farms, which we illustrate. Figure 1 is a frame, 
similar to a sled, mounted upon side-runners, and 
fitted with a tongue. To this frame an inner one 
is fixed upon pivots, so that it may be lifted, when 
necessary, out of contact with the ground. When 
at rest, this inner frame rests upon the cross-bars 
of the principal frame or sled. The inner frame 
has an axle, upon which four wheel-coulters of or- 
dinary breaking-plows are mounted. These are 
placed three feet apart, and are so arranged that 








FENCE, 


they cut the sod three or four inches deep. The 
pressure sufficient to force the coulters through the 
sod is gained by the weight of the driver, who 
stands upon the step, shown in the illustration, at 
the rear of the machine. A guard is made in front 
of the step, to protect the driver, in case of an ac- 
cident or sudden stoppage, and prevent him from 
falling upon the coulters. This machine is driven 

























































































Fig. 2.—TNE sODS CUT IN STRIPS. 


from a lack of fenees on the highways, and the re- 
sulting but unavoidable tresspass and damage. 
This must be provided for, and an easy means of 
enclosing the farm is very desirable. We have long 
eonsidered that a fence of the tough prairie-sod, 





built in a cheap manner, might be made to answer 





across the line of the fence-row, at a distance of 
about 12 feet upon each 
side of the center of the 
fence, thus cutting the 
sod in strips 3 feet wide 
and 24 feet long. To 
make the turning easy, 
handles are provided, 
by which the cutter- 
frame may be lifted 
from the ground. When 
the row has thus been 
all cut into strips, the 
breaking-plow is run up 
on one side‘of the center 
of the intended fence, 
and a sod 15 inches 
wide thrown over flat, exactly upon the center. 
The plow is then run down so as to throw a 
second sod upon the first, as shown in the 
center of figure 2. Then the plow is run up 
and down, so as to cut the sod into strips from 15 
to 12 inches wide, gradually decreasing the width 
as the outer edge of the strip is reached. This is 
shown in figure 2. These strips of sod are 3 feet 
long, having been cut into this length by the pre- 
vious operation. These are readily thrown by hay 
forks, or dung forks, on to the fence line, where they 
may be rapidly piled up into a wall, as seen at figure 
3. This should be done evenly and well, laying the 
sods so as to break joints. As these fences are apt 
to be heaved with the frost, or distorted by frequent 
freezing and thawing, upon the south side of those 
that run east and west, it will be well to run a few 
furrows, throwing a bank of earth against the fence, 
and leaving a shallow ditch upon each side. This, 
as indicated by the dotted lines in figure 3, 
leaves a strip of mellow soil in which plants for a 
hedge may be set, upon the outside of the fenee, 
and a row of trees for shelter may be planted upon 
the inside. By the time the hedge is fully grown, 
the bank may be allowed to fall into decay, or 
being of no further use, it may be leveled. A 
more substantial fence is shown in figure 4. This 
is made in a similar manner, except that the sods 
are built up in two walls, the space between being 





SODS, 


filled with earth from the ditches seen upon each 
side. In building this fence, sods are placed cross- 
wise here and there, to keep the outer walls from 
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spreading, and the top is capped with sods. This 
fence is calculated for a farm in a low or moist sit- 
uation, where drainage is needed, or for a stock- 
farm. The ditch is a perfect protection for the 
fence against horned animals, which would other- 
wise damage it by tearing it with their horns; a 
favorite pastime with the untamed Texan steer, as 
well as with some more civilized cattle. ° 
The growth of hedges so far, has been very un- 

satisfactory. The osage orange, which is the best 
and most available plant, nor in fact any other, will 
thrive under neglect. Five years is ample time in 
which to grow an impassable hedge, if it is well 
managed. It is reasonable to suppose that there 
would be a sufficient demand for the services of a 
capable hedge-grower in every county, who would 
grow hedges by contract for a fixed sum, and care 
for them annually. Hedges must have at least 
yearly attention, and some require it twice year- 
ly, or they will soon fail. Professional hedgers 
ought to be in demand, and until they are, there 
will be no proper hedges, or at least very few of 

them. A farmer had better pay a competent man 

to look after his hedge, than to let it go to ruin for 
want of the care that he will rarely give it himself, 

even should he know how to do this. The misera- 

ble failures one sees on every hand, go to prove 

that farmers do not know how, or will not take the 
trouble, to care properly for their hedges after they 
are planted. As the hedge question must inevita- 
bly soon become a serious one for farmers every- 

where, but especially in the west, it would be a 

wise thing for young men to make the rearing and 

care of hedges a study and a business, and it might 
be a good thing that this study be made a special 
branch in Agricultural Colleges. Meanwhile this 
sod fence will not only be a good protection for the 

farm until a hedge can be grown, but it will fur- 

nish needed shelter, both for it and fora plantation 

of young trees, and will also furnish a strip of 

mellow ground upon which they may be planted. 
As this strip must be broken and plowed before a 
hedge can be planted, this necessary labor will go 
to reduce the actual cost of the fence, which is less 
than 30 cents a rod. 





Building Stone Walls. 

—~o— - 
An easy method of lifting large stones, when 
building walls or fences, is here illustrated. This 
is now a seasonable work, and much may be done 





TRUCK FOR HANDLING STONE. 


at this time of the year when farm work is not 
pressing. If any walls are to be laid, the work 
should not be delayed, as the spring is now rapidly 
approaching, when labor of more immediate im- 








portance must be undertaken. With this method 
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of handling, one man can raise very large stones. 
A strong plank, or a frame made of two planks, 
fastened together side by side, is laid against the 
wall, resting at the upper end upon loose posts 
properly placed, or some other sufficient support. 
A deep groove is cut in the upper end of the plank 
or frame. A low frame or carriage of «planks, 


* mounted upon rollers or small iron wheels, is pro- 


vided, and a pair of strong handles are fixed to the 
front, as seen in the engraving. The stone is rolled 
up on to the carriage, which is pushed up the plank 
or frame until the forward roller or wheels drop 
into the groove. It there remains, while by means 
of the handles the carriage is tipped and the stone 
turned on to the place where it is wanted. By 
previously preparing its bed, the stone may in 
many cases be dropped, so as to need but very 
little change of position. 
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A Crupper-Pad for Horses. 
i 

A correspondent asks for a method by which he 
oan prevent a horse from carrying its tail upon one 
side, and also prevent it from clasping the reins be- 
neath the tail. He suggests “nicking” the tail. 
We can not advise the 
operation of “ nicking,’’ 
which consists in cutting 
the skin and muscles up- 
on one side of the tail, and 
tieing it over to the cut 
side, until the cuts heal, 
when the skin, being 
drawn together, pulls the 
tail permanently over to 
that side. A different form 
of the operation causes 
the tail to be carried up in 
a style that is supposed 
to be more graceful, and 
prevents the horse from 
clasping the reins when 
CRUPPER-PAD. driven. As a preventive of 

both of these habits, the pad shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is often used by horsemen, in- 
stead of the cruel and unnecessary operation of 
*nicking.’’ This appliance is made of leather, is 
stuffed with hair or wool, and is about three inches 
in diameter at the thickest part, gradually tapering 
toward each end, where it is fastened to the crup- 
per-straps. It should be drawn up close to the 
roots of the tail, and by exerting a pressure beneath 








The Management of Young Bulls, 





“A Young Breeder’’ wants a method of disci- 
plining his bulls so that they may be made more 
docile and manageable. To do this it would be ad- 
visable to work them occasionally in a one-horse 
tread-power. They should be used to this when 
young, and thus being 
made amenable to re- : 
straint, there will be WV i\ 
no “breaking” needed 4 
afterwards, and conse- 
quently no trouble. We 
have used a Jersey bull 
in a tread-power in 
which he worked with \ 
more steadiness than a \ 
horse, and twiceaweek — a 
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We consider this more valuable than many of the 
patented appliances for gates, and expect it will be 
widely used. Lest any difficulty should hereafter 
occur through any patent-right claims that may be 
presented for any gate made upon this plan, it 
would be safe to keep a copy of the present num- 





ber of the American Agriculturist with this illustra- 
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he served a very useful 

purpose in cutting the = 
fodder for the stock. 

Nothing more was need- 

ed than to lead him by a rope from the nose-ring into 
the tread-power, and tie him short so that he could 
not get too far forward. He was very quiet, not at 
all mischievous, and was a very sure stock bull ; and 
besides this, the value of his work was at least 
equal to the cost of his keep. Where there is no 
tread-power, a substitute may be found in the ar- 
rangement here illustrated. Seta post in the barn- 
yard, bore a hole in the top, and drive a two-inch 
iron pin into the hole. Take the wheel of a wagon 





that has an iron axle, and set it upon the top of the | 
| should project from it, so as to make the weight of 


post so that it will turn on the pin as on an axle. 
Fasten a strong pole (such as a binding pole for a 
hay wagon) by one end to the wheel, and bore two 
holes in the other end, large enough to take the 
arms of an ox-bowinthem. Fix a light-elastic rod 
to the wheel, so that the end will be in advance of 
the end of the larger pole. Yoke the bull to the 
pole, and tie the nose-ring to the end of the elastic 
rod, in such a way that aslight pull is exerted upon 
the ring. Then lead the bull around a few times 
until he gets used to it; he will then travel in the 
ring alone until he is tired, when he will stop. Two 
hours of this exercise a day, will keep a bull in 
good temper, good condition, and excellent health. 
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A Self-Acting Device for Shutting Gates. 


——_o— 





The following description, accompanied by a 
very neat drawing of a self-acting gate-closer, has 








MANNER OF EXERCISING A BULL 


it; the tail is carried in a raised position, and is not 
thrown over to one side. If it is, a few sharp 
tacks may be driven into the inside of the pad. 





been sent to us by F. Friedrich, a subscriber in 
Wisconsin. The device is not patented, but is 
freely given to the public by our correspondent. 
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SELF-SHUTTING GATE. 


tion for future reference. The gate may be of any 
kind that is hung upon hinges. The device may 
be applied to single or double gates, and to light or 
heavy ones, by simply changing the weight of the 
shutting-bar. The shutting-bar (6) is 5 to 8 feet 
long, one inch thick, and should be made in the 
form shown in the engraving, so that the weight 
will be mostly at the farther end from the gate. 
The bar is fastened to the gate by a half-hinge (a), 
which should project from the gate two to four 
inches ; the heavier the gate, the farther the hinge 


the bar more effective when the gate is nearly 
closed. To the lower end there is screwed an iron 
bolt, in which is aslot two inches long, which gives 
room for play upon the half-hinge. The bar is 
fastened to the gate-post by a chain or rope (c), 
which may be lengthened or shortened at pleasure, 
A guiding bar (e) is fixed to the fence so as to have 
play-room of two to three inches, in which the 
shutting-bar may work up and down freely. The 
mode of operation is as follows: When the gate is 
opened, the hinge, which is several inches from the 
heel-post of the gate, pushes the shutting-bar back- 
wards. As it is held by the cord or chain, it cannot 
go backwards, but is forced to rise in the space be- 
tween the guide bar and the fence. The hight-to 
which it rises is regulated by the length of the cord 
or chain. When the gate is released, the weight of 
the shutting-bar operates at once, and as it is held 
by the cord, it must push upon the gate so as to 
close it. A self-operating latch (d) should be used, 
so as to fasten the gate when it is closed. This de- 
vice can be used for doors as well as gates, and will 
be most useful for those people who are afflicted 
by visitors who have that very common but very 
annoying habit of leaving gates and doors open as 
they pass through them. 


Fish Scrap as Food for Sheep. 





Some of the Maine farmers have been in the hab- 
it of feeding ‘“‘porgy chum,’ or the scrap left 
from the manufacture of fish-oil to their sheep, and 
extravagant statements have been made as to its 
value for that purpose. As a test, Prof. Farring- 
ton, of the Maine State Agricultural College, di- 
vided a flock of ten lambs, and fed half of them 
with hay and what scrap they would eat, and the 
other half with hay and a quantity of corn equal in 
weight to the scrap eaten. The five corn-fed lambs 
gained 48 Ibs. in weight in four months, and the 
five fed upon scrap gained 4714 Ibs. in the same time. 
The quantity of scrap eaten was only one pound per 
week for each sheep. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the fish scrap is equal to corn for feed. The 
analysis of the dried fish, freed from moisture, as 
determined by Prof. Geo. H. Cook, of New Jersey, 
is as follows: in 100 parts there are of organic mat- 
ter 78.30, (this is said by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, to 
contain 7 to 8 per cent of nitrogen, lime 8.67, 
phosphoric acid 7.78, silicic acid 1.33, potash 1.54, 
soda 1.02, magnesia 0.67, and chlorine 0.69). This 
analysis shows it to be of considerable value as food 
for some of our farm animals which may be in- 
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clined to eat it. The experiment, however, is not 
fair as regards corn, on account of the small quan- 
tity consumed. Had an equal number of animals 
been fed all the corn they could have profitably 
consumed, there is little doubt but that would 
have been found the more valuable food. It is 
shown that fish scrap will be eaten by sheep in 
small guantities, and that to that extent it may be 
utilized as feed, but if only one pound per week is 
consumed, it is evidently not a desirable food. 
>_> 


To Fix or to Lift a Gate-Post. 





— 
A plan of setting a post for a gate or fence firmly 
in the ground is illustrated at figure 1. When the 
(7 post-hole is dug, a flat 
stone is laid in the bot- 
tom, against the side 
upon which the strain 
fii upon the post causes it 
i! to press. Thestone re- 
ceives the pressure, and 
> having a larger surface 
than the post, is not so 
apt to work into the 
eearth at times when it 
Z may be wet and soft. 
When the post has been 
placed, and the post- 
hole nearly filled with 
earth, another stone is 
laid against it upon the side towards which it is 
drawn by the weight of the gate or fence. The 
use of the stones distributes the pressure over a 
greater space, and there is much less tendency for 
the post to work loose. 
When a post is to be 
moved, it may be readi- 
ly drawn out of the 
earth by fastening a 
chain or rope around 
the bottom of it, and 
carrying it over a stake 
or a piece of plank, if 
nothing better is to be 
procured, as shown in 
figure 2, and then hitch- 
ing the team toit. A 
large portion of the 
force of the team is 
changed in its direc- 
tion to an upward one, 
and this is generally sufficient to lift the post. 
Small stumps, or partly decayed large ones, may 
be lifted out of the ground in the same manner. 


-_—_—_—— Oe 
Hints for the Workshop. 


A grindstone is very seldom kept in good work- 
ing order; generally it is ‘out of true,’ as it is 
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* Fig. nition A POST, 





Fig. 2.—L1FTING A POST. 





Fig. 1.—TRUEING A GRINDSTONE. 
called, or worn out of a perfectly circular shape. A 








new stone is frequently hung so that it does not } 


run “true,” and the longer it is used, the worse it 
becomes. When this is the case, it may be brought 
into a circular shape by turning it down with a 
worn-out mill-file. It is very difficult to do this 
perfectly by hand, but it is easily done. by the use 
of the contrivance shown in figure 1. A post, slot- 
ted at the upper part, is bolted to the frame. A 
piece of hard wood, long enough to reach over the 
frame, is pivoted in the slot. This should be made 
two inches wider than the stone, and be pivoted, 
so that an opening can be made in the middle of it, 
of the same width asthe stone. This opening is 
made with sloping ends, so that a broad mill-file 
may be wedged into it in the same manner asa 
plane-iron is set ina plane, At the opposite end of 
the frame a second post is bolted to it. A long 








Fig. 2.—HOLDER FOR TOOLS, 


slot, or a series of holes is made in the lower part 
of this post, so that it may be raised or lowered at 
pleasure by sliding it up or down upon the bolt. If 
a slot is made, a washer is used with the bolt; this 
will make it easy to set the post at any desired 
hight. It should be placed so that the upper piece 
of wood may rest upon it, exactly in the same 
position in which the file will be brought into con- 
tact with the stone. A weight is laid upon the 
upper piece to keep it down, and hold the cutter 
upon the stone. When the stone is turned around 
slowly, the uneven parts are cut away, while those 
which do not project beyond the proper line of the 
circumference, are not touched. 

MILL Picks and CoD CuIsELs may be held by 
this contrivance while being ground. In grist-mills, 
where a number of picks need ‘grinding very fre- 
quently, an extra hand is often required to hold 
them, and much time is unnecessarily lost. By 
wedging them in the upper piece in the manner 
described, and raising the post to the proper hight, 


any boy, however inexperienced he may be, will be 








thinks has many conveniences. 





A Safe Barn Lantern. 
ee 

Several readers, referring to cur recent caution 
against using kerosene oil in the barns and stables, 
have asked for a description of a safe lantern to 
use in their out-buildings, An engraving is here 
given of the lantern we have been in the habit of 
using in the barn and 
stables, which is per- 
fectly safe and more 
convenient than an oil 
lantern. -The frame is 
made of tin ; the back is 
wholly of tin, and the 
front and sides are of 
glass or sheets of mica, 
which slide in grooves 
in the corner posts of 
the frame. The bottom 
is pierced with holes to 
admit air, and the top 
is covered with a cap, 
which prevents. the 
wind from blowing down into the lantern, 
but which permits the heated air and smoke to 
escape. A handle in the shape of a hook is fixed 
to the back, by which it may be hung up in a 
proper place upon a staple or a screw-eye fastened 
in the wall or to a post. A common tallow candle 
is perhaps the best light, and a dish made to go 
easily into the lantern, and leave a small space 
around each edge for the circulation of air, as 
shown in the illustration, will be found very con- 
venient and cleanly in use. No spark can possibly 
drop from the wick and fall out of this lantern. A 
small oil lamp may be used in place of the candle, 
if found more convenient or desirable, but we have 
found so much difficulty in getting good burning 
oil that will not gum up and stop flowing, that the 
tallow candle made in the common mold was 
adopted as the best light inevery respect. In mak- 
ing the candles, the wick should be divided into 
three equal parts, and loosely pluited into a flat, 
soft ribbon. In burning, this plaited wick will 
turn over to one side and the burned end will waste 
away at the side of the flame, and require no snuf- 
fing, while the common form of wick must be 
frequently trimmed, or it will burn very dimly. 
The glass or mica slides can be slipped out of the 
frame in an instant when necessary, either to clean 
the lantern or to trim it, and the tin back should 
be kept clean and bright, to act as a reflector. 








BARN LANTERN, 
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An Ohio Barn. 
—_~<—— 
Mr. Henry Kyle, of Green Co., Ohio, sends the 
following description of his new barn, which he 
The total cost was 





able to grind them pro- 
perly. In the same way 
cold chisels may be 
ground. Mill picksand ~~ —- 
cold chisels should be === 
ground to an exact : 
angle suited for the 
work required of them, 
which may be readily 
done by placing them 
in the proper position 
by suitable wedges, and 
the position will not be = 
changed during the 
grinding — a very im- 
portant matter. 

A GRINDING FRAME 
to hold tools, is de- : 
scribed by acorrespond- & 
ent, and engraved in = 
figure 2. Itis made of 2= 
light pieces of pine, or 
hard wood, in the shape 
shown. The tool to be 
ground is fastened to the cross piece. A sharp point, 
a nail, or a screw, is fastened to the narrow end 
of the frame, and when in use, the point is stuck 
into the wall of the shed, which forms a rest, 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF MR. KYLE'S BARN. 
$1,200, in addition to the owner’s work, and the 
value of the frame timber, which was cut upon the 
farm. From the sketches sent by Mr. Kyle, the 
accompanying engravings have been prepared, 
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which will help to make the description clearly 
understood. The basement is 60 feet long and 24 
feet wide, and 7 feet high in the clear; the walls 
containing 70 perches of stone-work. The floor 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF STABLE FLOOR. 





above is supported by two rows of pillars, the out- 
side row, seen in the engraving, are 2 feet by 6, the 
inside ones are 2 feet square. The barn is 48 feet 
wide. The floor of the cow-stable (fig. 2), which 
is over the basement, rests upon joists which are 
laid upon cross-sills, which reach from the ends of 





f way, 











Fig. 8.—PLAN OF BARN FLOOR. 


the front pillars to the rear ones. The joists rest 
upon the cross-sills as far as the latter reach, and 
then upon the pillars. The cross-sills are 10 inches 
square. There is thus a drop of 10 inches in the 
floor upon which the cows stand and immediately 
bebind them. This drop (h, fig. 2) is four feet 
wide, and forms a passage in which the menure 
collects, and from which it may be pushed through 
the side of the drop into the basement below. The 
liquids from the cows drain through this open space 

F 1 on to the-manure in the 
basement. The floor 
upon which the cows 
stand (seen at g) is 6 
feet wide. In front of 
the basement there is a 
fenced yard in which 
is a permanent spring. 
Here the cattle run for 
exercise; a passage- 
way, seen above the 








Fig. 4.—HORSE-STALL. 
arches in the engraving, leading from the stable-door 
tothe yard. There are fourteen stalls for cows, (9, 
fig. 2), each of which is four feet wide. The parti- 
tions between the stalls are formed in the-manner 


around their necks. There is a passage (jf) between 
the cow’s-stable and the horse-stable (c). In the 
horse-stable there are seyen single horse-stalls, 
and two closed loose boxes. Each single stall is 
five feet wide. When the 
horse-stable is cleaned, 
a wagon is driven into 
the shed behind it (0), 
the manure is thrown 
into the wagon, and at 
once hauled away wher- 
ever it may be wanted. 
The floor of the horse- 
stable is on the ground. 
The partitions between 
the horse- stalls are 
made as shown in fig. 4. At fig. 6 is shown the crane 
upon which to hang harness, one being fixed in the 
wall behind each horse. The post of the crane is 
made of 3x4 scantling ; the ends are rounded and 
swing in large staples. The arm is made of 1x6 
stuff, and is 3 feet long. The shed (0) is used for 
storing tools and wagons, or for housing sheep, 
and has a door (a) at each end. One door opens 
into a yard, through which the road, seen in the 
engraving, runs. Here the straw and corn-stalks 
are stacked, and a great portion of them are here 
fed to the stock to make manure. No water from 
the barn runs into this yard, or on to the manure. 
The stables are 8 feet high, and the barn above the 
stables is 18 feet high. The plan of the barn floor 
is shown at fig. 3; at a is the main floor; at }, d, 
are the entrance doors, to which a sloping drive- 
way, abutting against the wagon-shed, leads. The 
rear doors (c, ¢) are hung upon rollers, and in fig. 1 
are scen partly open. 
At d is the trap for hay, 
leading t6 the feed- 
passage below, and e, e, 
are traps forstraw used 
for bedding, leading in- 
to the stables. The 
granaries are seen at f, 
J, and there are spouts 
from these leading into 
the wagon-shed, so that 
sacks upon the wagon can be filled from the spouts. 
The passage to the granaries is atg ; it is 8 feet 
wide, and a work-bench and tools are kept here. 
The staircase leading down to the feed-passage is 
seen at h, and also at i, fig. 2. The trap-doors are 
on hinges and are double. The floor is also double, 
so that no dust can fall through to the floor below, 





Fig. 5.—cow sTALL, 








Fig. 6.—HARNESS CRANE. 


story is 18 feet clear, the roof being a truss-roof 
and self-supporting. The roof is shingled with 
pine shingles, and the whole of the barn is covered 
with pine weather-boarding, and painted. Mr. Kyle 
is kind enough to say that he got the ideas for this 
barn and the manure cellar from the American 
Agriculturist, in the frequent discussions about 
these matters, although in carrying them out, his 
plan is wholly his own. After having used the 
barn, he thinks the arrangements are the best he 
has seen. There are certainly many excellent 
points about it, and this description will be of great 
service to many who are thinking of building barns. 
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The Use of Oil-Cakes. 


The yearly production of flax-seed in the United 








shown in fig. 5. In each stall is a manger and a 


States, is about 120 million pounds, or two million 
bushels. This is almost wholly used for the manu- 
facture of oil. The refuse cake, or oil-cake, left 
after the oil is expressed from this quantity of seed, 
amounts to about 80 million pounds, or 40,000 tons. 
This is nearly all exported, a small part only being 
used here. The feeding value of this quantity of 
oil-cake represents about 16 million pounds of 
beef and mutton, and a large quantity of wool and 
hides. 
of this quantity of a most valuable feeding ma- 


terial, is equal to the profit which would result | 
from the making allthis meat, wool, and hides. If 
the profit upon every pound of meat so made, | 


feed-box. The cows are tied with rope-halters | 


nor any disagreeable vapors arise therefrom. This | 
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The loss to the country, through the export | 





should be 5 cents, the amount would reach a value 
of $800,000. In addition to this, there is lost the 
value of the manure that would be made from feed- 
ing 40,000 tons of oil-cake. This is estimated by 
Mr. Lawes at about $25 per ton of oil-cake. The 
value of this would be a million dollars, and the 
total amount of the loss we sustain by shipping 
away the linseed oil-cake we produce, may be stat- 
ed-at $1,800,000 every year. Through our own 
want of enterprise, we allow our competitors 
abroad to make this handsome sum of money every 
year, out of the materials we furnish to them, and 
which we might and should use ourselves. But 
this is not all. The English people are our custom- 
ers for wheat, corn, pork, beef, butter, and cheese. 
This they cannot avoid. And the quantity of these 
necessaries of life we sell to them, depends in a 
great measure upon the amount of each they are 
able to produce. The. less they produce the more 
we shall sell to them. The English market for 
beeves greatly needs a supply from us, but we 
have not the cattle tospare. In fact we are really 
helping our competitors to increase their products, 
and at the same time reduce our own, thus ac- 
tually, to a considerable extent, destroying our 
market for what we do produce. This is one of 
many reasons why our agriculture is not so prosper- 
ous or as profitable as it might be, and one of the 
unbusiness-like ways in which we as a people carry 
on our farming. But the loss here pointed out, isa 
very insignificant one compared with that resulting 
from our method of using cotton-seed. Our yearly 
product of cotton-seed is about two-and-a-half 
million tons, or five thousand million pounds. 
When freed from the husk, or ‘ decorticated,’’ 
more than two-thirds of this vast quantity is left, 
which, as an article of food for domestic animals, 
is of even greater valuc than linseed. This is equi- 
valent to 700 million pounds of meat, and that re- 
maining in the shape of manure (after having fed 
the seed and turned it into cattle or meat) is worth 
fifty millions of dollars. At ten cents a pound for 
the meat, this product would be seventy millions of 
dollars, giving a total loss resulting from the want 
of economical management of the crop of cotton- 
seed, of $120,000,000 yearly. Some portion of this 
is saved in the rough method in which the seed is 
used as a fertilizer in the south, but it is quite 
reasonable to take this sum as the amount that 
southern farmers yearly permit to slip through 
their fingers for want of good business manage- 
ment. No business can stand such waste. The 
consequence is that southern agriculture is actually 
the poorest industry in existence, and southern 
farmers complain of poverty and debt, and vainly 
try to give their land away to immigrants, from 
whom they hope for relief. There is an old but true 
adage about wilful waste, which is applicable here. 
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Measuring for Horse-Collars. 
a 
Horse-collars are rarely made to fit the neck and 
shoulders of the wearers. It is too often the case 





MEASURER FOR HORSE-COLLAR. 


that any collar that can be readily procured, is 
made to serve the purpose after a fashion, and 
galled necks or shoulders is the usual inevitable 


consequence. Few farm horses are free from galls 
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upon the shoulders, and the top of the neck, and 
these troubles all result from badly fitting collars. 
When a new collar is needed, it should be made to 
order, if possible, and the horse measured for it. 
Every farmer should insist upon this, and every 
harness-maker should advise it. For accurate mea- 
suring of the shoulders and neck, the frame shown 
in the accompanying engraving may be used. It 
consists of a square, shaped like an ordinary car- 
penter’s square, made of wood, with a sliding arm 
at the top, and several other sliding arms, fitting 
in the post of the square, which arms may be fast- 
ened in their places by set-screws. In measuring 
the horse, the frame is placed on the neck, where 
the collar should rest, and the upper sliding arm is 
made to touch the top of the neck, the fixed arm at 
the bottom resting in its proper position under the 
throat. The other sliding arms are then pushed 
forward, until they touch the neck, and are then 
held in place by tightening the set-screws. The 
frame may be laid upona shect of paper, and the 
form of the inside of the collar marked out, giving 
an exact mold of what the collar ought to be, as 
shown by the dotted lines in the engraving. This 
easily constructed apparatus will enable the maker 
to fit the collar exactly to the side of the neck, 
and to allow for every irregularity of shape. 


Forest-tree Planting. 


——o-—— 








FIRST ARTICLE. 

Much has been written upon the rapid disappear- 
ance of our forests, and the great waste of timber. 
Statistics have been presented to show that if the 
present consumption of timber of all kinds contin- 
ues at its present rate, the coming generations will 
suffer from its scarcity, and farmers and land own- 
ers are urged to plant trees, if not for their own 


* good, at least for that of their descendants. It has 


been argued that the rain-fall is essentially modified 
by the removal of forests, and though this is con- 
troverted, those who hold to this view, beg the 
present generation to plant forests, and thus pre- 
vent a large portion of the country from becom- 
ing a treeless desert, and prevent the now copious 
rivers from becoming mere rivulets, if they do not 
dry up altogether, in the summer, while they from 
the too rapid melting of the snows, become danger- 
ous from sudden freshets in spring. We are told 
that trees absorb the dangerous carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, and give off healthful oxygen, dnd 
that we must have trees if the sanitary condition of 
the country is to be maintained in the future. 
There are numerous elaborate essays, addresses, 
reports, and even books, urging these and other 
similar reasons why we should plant forest trees. 
All these are interesting, even if some views of the 
writers are not accepted, but we doubt if any or all 
of them will lead, at least in this country, to the 
planting of a single acre in forest. We say ‘in 
this country,’’ because our land is generally held 
in small parcels, and by men who are all too busy 
in trying to meet the pressing immediate needs, to 
give much thought or labor to the welfare of future 
generations. While our farmers are in their way 
eminently patriotic, their patriotism does not run 
in the line of expending much money and work 
that they may leave their country with as genial a 
climate, as large a rainfall, as deep rivers, or with 
as proper an atmosphere as they foundit. When 
these reasons why they should plant forests are 
presented to intelligent farmers, they will assent 
to them, but will dono more. There is a great deal 
of ‘human nature ’’ among farmers as well as other 
people, and unless it can be shown that tree plant- 
ing will be of use to -them, and profitable to them 
in the near future, they will not undertake it. It 
needs no argument to convince the farmer that 
trees are desirable, and he does not need to be told 
that timber in all shapes, and fuel also are of great 
value, whether to use on his farm, or to turn into 
cash. He knows that his family, and also his 
stock, would be more comfortable were his house 
and barns protected from the sweep of cold winds, 
and that even his crops would be helped if the 
force of these were broken. He will even admit, 
that were he to buy the place upon which he now 














lives, he would pay much more for it were it well 
stocked with trees, than as it isnow, without them, 
and yet he does not plant. There are sufficient 
reasons for this neglect of tree planting, a neglect 
to which there are many striking exceptions, but 
it will need the efforts of the various agricultural 
societies, all the state bounties, and the persistent 
advocacy of the agricultural journals for many 
years before tree planting will be regarded in the 
only light in which it will become general, that is— 
as a profitable and sure investment, and one which 
will pay as well as any other farm crop. The farmer 
must be convinced that, though the returns are not 
immediate, they are not so far in the future as is 
generally supposed. This is perhaps what deters 
persons from tree planting more than any other one 
thing—the idea that they must wait for half a life- 
time to receive any benefit from the work—at least 
any pecuniary benefit. If it can be shown, upon 
good authority, that it does not take so very long 
for a plantation to begin to make returns, and that 
those in middle life may reasonably hope to enjoy 
them, and the young men can be well assured that 
their acres in forest are making a provision for 
after life, the value of which is annually increasing, 
no other inducements will be required to make tree 
planting as general as itis now neglected. In speak- 
ing of neglect, we do not mean to convey the idea 
that no planting is done ; taken in the aggregate, 
area that has been set in forests during the past 10 
years, would seem very wide, but compared with 
that which might have been planted with profit, it 
is exceedingly small. It is in the prairie regions, 
where the absence of trees is so marked, and where 
their want is most distinctly felt, that most of the 
planting has been done, and it is a common im- 
pression that it is only in such localities that forest 
planting is desirable or profitable. This is a great 
mistake, for the older states present quite as 
strong inducements to plant trees as the newer 
ones ; this is eminently the case in New England, 
where there are so many rocky hills and pastures, 
and so many fields that are fit for no other crop 
than trees, and where the markets are close at 
hand. Our correspondence shows that many 
would gladly plant trees did they know how to go 
to work ; they are in doubt what to plant and how, 
whether they shall buy trees or raise them from the 
seed, and numerous other practical queries which 
we hope to answer in future articles. In a some- 
what extended tour in various parts of the country 
a few months ago, we had occasion to see various 
plantations, from the youngest, with trees a few 
inches high, to the oldest artificial forest in the 
western states, if not in the whole country; and 
will embody in these articles the observations 
made on these visits. We shall not.present any 
arguments in favor of tree planting, except to at- 
tempt to show that it is profitable, in the several 
ways in which we have suggested. We have al- 
ready said that, in our view of the matter, much of 
the omission to plant trees is the notion that 
TREES ARE OF SLOW GROWTH. 

Of course trees vary much in this respect, and as a 
general rule the more rapid the growth the poorer 
the timber; there are exceptions to this, and as 
will hereafter be shown, there are trees which 
make good wood rapidly ; we take for the present 
an instance afforded by the European Larch. Sey- 
eral years ago, Mr. D. C. Schofield, of Elgin, II, 
sent us a statement of his experience with the Eu- 
ropean Larch. When we learned that small trees, 
which when set were mere whips, about 2 years 
old, had grown in 12 years to be 30 feet high, and 
12 inches in diameter at the base, we were in doubt 
whether to publish it or not; all that we knew 
about Mr. 8. was the fact that he was a member in 
good standing in the Illinois Horticultural Society, 
and it was moreover in his favor that he was a sub- 
seriber to the American Agriculturist. Later we 
saw this same statement in a report accompanied 
by the hint that some allowance must be made for 
Mr. 8.’s enthusiasm ; but soon Mr. 8. exhibited, at 
one of the horticultural meetings, one of the trees, 
which was a sufficient answer to any one who chose 
to count the rings. At the meeting of the Obio 
Horticultural Society, in 1871, Mr. Sherman gave an 
account of Mr. Schofield’s method of planting an 








acre, which we will not now describe, except to 
say that the trees were planted thickly, to allow for 
periodical thinnings; that the income from the 
first thinning, at the end of seven years, would be 
worth $120; the proceeds from a second thinning, in 
another seven years, would bring in $1,000, giving 
in 14 years, $1,120, while at the end of 80 years, 
with one more thinning, there would be left on the 
ground 300 trees, valued at $6,000, which, with the 
amount received for the three thinnings, would 
make an aggregate of $8,920, as the returns of a 
single acre, properly set with larch, at the end of 
30 years. All these accounts gave usa strong de- 
sire tosee Mr. Schofleld’s acre of trees, and last fall, 
being within a few hours’ ride of Elgin, we visited 
that gentleman, and saw not one acre, but many 
acres, and not a mere experimental plot, but a 
dense forest, with shady avenues, and where nature 
was doing her own pruning to form clear and state- 
ly trunks. We shall have occasion to refer to this 
plantation again, and do not now go into measure- 
ments; suffice it to say that we were convinced 
that if Mr. Schofield was an enthusiast, it is a 
great pity that many more were not afflicted in the 
same manner, and that we were fully convinced 
that there had been no over-statement or exaggera- 
tion in regard to his plantation. If any are in 
doubt that one in middle life can planta forest with 
a hope of seeing a profitable result to his labors, a 
visit to this plantation would satisfy them. Other 
trees may yield even quicker returns than the larch, 
but we give this example because we have seen and 
examined it. It may be well to state here, that 
though Mr. Schofield has been so frequently men- 
tioned as an advocate of the European Larch, his 
forest is by no means confined to this, and he isa 
great admirer and enthusiastic planter of other 
trees, both evergreen and deciduous. 
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The Trailing Arbutus in the House, 








Bearers 
The beauty and fragrance of the Trailing Ar- 
butus, or May-flower, (Zpigea_vepens,) are widely 
known, and many wonder why it is not cultivated, 
until they have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to transfer it to their garden. We have transplant- 
ed it repeatedly, and always failed. It does not 
flourish in the same border with cultivated flowers, 
either in the shade or sunshine. It withers in 
garden soil. Manure is death toit. Transplanted 
to the cemetery-lot, the leaves turn brown and die, 
It is coy under all the wooing arts of the gardener, 
and delights not in cold-frames or forcing houses. 
Madam, who is not a gardener, said shé could make 
it live. She knew she could. ‘ She would like to 
see the plant she could not halter-break, and make 
it go under saddle.” She had a considerable to 
say about studying nature, the habits of plants, and 
the Trailing Arbutus growing on the north side of 
hills, courting the shadow of ledges and creeping 
under moss and dead herbage. I thought the 
plants would keep green for a time, and fill a vacant 
place in the window, even if the experiment added 
to the often repeated failures. Late in October I 
procured the desired plants fresh from the woods 
with a quantity of the leaf-mold, and gravelly soil 
in which they grew. She put a part.of them in the 
Wardian case in a bed of moss, with ferns, Twin- 
berry, Adders-tongue, and other plants that love 
the shade. The Arbutus took kindly to the new 
atmosphere, and very soon began to make new 
shoots and leaves, and it is now the gem of the 
collection, and the admiration of the household. 
The other plants were put in a bed of leaf-mold in 
a soup-plate, two or three inches deep, and club- 
moss was trained around the edge of the plate for 
a border, making the dish a very pretty ornament, 
This dish has been kept in a room without fire, at 
a temperature varying from forty to sixty, under 
shelves appropriated to other plants. It does not 
receive the direct rays of the sun, but has plenty of 
light. It is watered two or three times a week, 
and the mold is kept moist. The plants evidently 
think April has come, though it is mid-winter, for 
the leaves are starting and the pink blossom buds 
are in sight. We give it up—Madam has a tri- 
umph. ConNEOCTICUT. 
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CATTLE CORRAL, VICTORIA COLONY, 


The above engraving is a representation of 
the corral, or enclosure in which are kept the 
calves of the large herd of native and thorough- 
bred cattle belonging to Mr. George Grant, 
of Victoria, Kansas. When this is completely 
finished, it will afford shelter for 1,000 head. 
The sheds, each 1,200 feet long, and 24 feet 
wide, are built of stone and wood, and are 
roofed with 12 inch boards 12 feet long, sloping 
each way from the center. The center wall 
dividing the sheds, is of stone, and 8 feet high. 
At one end is the herder’s cottage, and near the 
center is seen the stable in which the thorough- 
bred calves are housed, and over which is a 
hay-loft. The whole corral is surrounded by a 
naturally impassable barrier, consisting of the 
steep bluffs of a bend of a fork of the Victoria 
River, except in one narrow neck where are the 
fence and gateways. The inner bank slopes 
gradually, by a clean gravelly shore, to the 
river, upon the opposite side of which the bluff 
rises so steeply as to be impassable for stock. 
This spot, fortunately so admirably suited for 
the purpose to which it is now applied, has a 
historical interest, it being the site of the old 
Fort Hays; this, not many years ago, was in 
the center of the Indian country, and has been 
commanded by Gen. Sherman and Gen. Custer. 
Thus the appliances of war are here usefully 
turned to the arts of peace, and calves now 
feed where once cavalry horses grazed, The 





river banks are high and well timbered, and | 
| the straw and hay. 


afford excellent protection to the enclosure. 
Mr. Grant’s herd consists of several hundred 
native cows, and some of the best bred Short- 
horn and Polled Angus bulls, The sheep cor- 
ral previously described and illustrated in the 
American Agriculturist, (June, 1875), is some 
miles distant from the calf corral. Since de- 
scribing the sheep corral, we have learned that 
the large flock of over 7,000 sheep is in the best 


condition, the sales of wool in 1875 netted over | 


$6,000, and the lambs more than paid the whole 

expenses of the flock. Wehave also from Mr. 

Grant the following figures, showing the cost 

and proceeds of the crops of hay, grain, and 

fodder, raised at Victoria in 1875, viz: 
EXPENSES. 

Sundry expenses 


1,791 bushels rye 
384 bushels oats 
114 bushels Hungarian grass........ 
468 tons Hungarian hay 
100 tons prairie hay 
400 tons rye straw 
55 tons oat straw 


rofit of crop 


The receipts might have been largely in- 
creased had all the grain and seed been 














thrashed, but a very large quantity was left in 
The crops are credited at 
the price at which they are charged to the 
stock when fed. These prices are compara- 
tively low, and the winter’s keep of a sheep 
upon the fodder amounts to less than 60 cents 
per head. The enterprise of Mr. Grant hag 
abundantly proved that stock keeping in west- 
ern Kansas may be made very profitable if 
rightly and intelligently managed. Several] 
young men who have purchased tracts of land 
in this colony, among whom are two sons of 
Ex-Mayor Gunther, of New York City, are do- 
ing well with their flocks. A number of young 
English gentlemen have also settled in the col- 


| ony, and are succeeding well with their cattle 


and sheep, and their farming enterprises. This 
successful experiment of Mr. Grant shows con- 
clusively that stock-keeping on the western 
prairies, which were once supposed to be fit on- 
ly for buffaloes and Indians, may be made very 
profitable, if carried on with sufficient skill, 
industry, and capital. But it would be wrong 
to encourage the idea that any person empty- 
handed, may safely enter into this pursuit with 
the expectation of making money. Permanent 
shelter and some provision for winter feeding 
are required, and a certain amount of capital is 
needed for these. $5,000 at least would be 
needed to enter this business safely, and to 
provide means by which risks may be avoided. 
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The Entire-Leaved Cleome. 
eae 
Several years ago a person “ out-west” ad- 
vertised with considerable flourish the seeds of 
“ prairie flowers,” and published a catalogue of 
them which fairly bristled with long botanical 
naraes, which no doubt gave to many the im- 
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ENTIRE-LEAVED CLEOME.—(C. integrifolia.) 


pression its author must be very learned, and 
the plants very fine. It came in our way to 
let the gas out of this bag, and to show that it 
was an attempt to pass off the veriest possible 
trash, (horticulturally speaking), upon those 
unfamiliar with botanical names, and we -are 
glad to know that by putting unsuspecting 
seedsmen on their guard, they were prevented 
from selling the seeds, and thus disappointing 
their customers. Stiil, amongst all this rubbish, 
there could not help being some desirable 
things, one of which was the Entire-leaved 
Cleome, a very showy plant found from Ne- 
braska southward to New Mexico, and west- 
ward to Oregon. The plant does not seem to 
have any common name; Cleome isan old name 
from a Greek word, meaning closed, which was 
long ago applied toa species found in the south 
of Europe, and though no one is able to sce 
how it applies to these plants, it is a pleasant 
sounding, easily remembered name, and will 
answer quite as well as any. The genus, 
Cleome, belongs to the Caper Family, of which 
the majority of our representatives are annuals; 
there are three or four species in this country, 
the best known of which is the one here fig- 
ured, the Entire-leaved Cleome, (C. integrifolia). 
This is a much branching annual three or four 
feet high, with compound leaves of three entire 
leaflets. Each branch is terminated by a ra- 








ceme of showy pink or purplish-pink flowers, 
which keeps on elongating, the flowers opening 
in succession for a long time, so that when the 
pods from the first flowers are ripe, new buds 
are just appearing above to prolong the bloom. 
Those who examine the structure of flowers 
will find these of considerable interest, as the 





pistil is raised up in the center of the flower in 
a manner quite unusual. The foliage of this, 
as well as in other plants of the family, has, 
when bruised, a peculiarly pungent odor which 
is not pleasant. Seeds of this and of a related 
plant, Polanisia, were at one time offered as 
remarkable honey producing plants, but we 
have not heard that they have been cultivated 
to any extent to afford pasturage for bees. 
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The Sea-side Coreopsis. 
<= 

In noticing desirable plants, we as a general 
thing confine ourselves to those which are 
readily obtained from either the seedsman, 
florist, or nurseryman, and if we depart from 
this rule it is when, as in the present case, a 
demand for the seeds can be readily supplied, 
and if the seedsmen do not have them, they 
can easily procure them. We have called this 
plant a Coreopsis, but it has had considerable 
trouble in the way of names; it was discover- 
ed over 80 years ago by Nuttall, near San 
Diego, Cal., on rocks overhanging the sea, and 
considering it a new genus, he named it Tuck- 
ermannia, in honor of Prof. Tuckerman, now 
of Amherst, but then a young botanist of great 
promise, and gave it the specific name, mari- 
tima.on account of the locality in which he 








found it. Later, Prof. Gray, finding that the 
plant was not different from an earlier genus 
of De Candolle, Leptosyne, (from a Greek word 
meaning slenderness), called it Leptosyne mari- 
tima, but now, worse than all, here come 
Hooker & Bentham, who say that the thing is 
not sufficiently distinct to be kept out of Core- 





SEA-SIDE COREOPSIS.—(Leptosyne maritima.) 


opsis,and if they have their way it will be 
neither Leptosyne nor Tuckermannia, but Core- 
opsis maritima. It will be seen in another ar- 
ticle, that Prof. Gray sticks to Leptosyne, and 
doesn’t follow Bentham & Hooker, and we 
shall leave these giants to fight it out, though 
in this Centennial year we shall take the say of 
an American botanist for an American plant, 
so far as the scientific name is concerned, and 
hold to Leptosyne, but as a sort of compromise, 
we will use Coreopsis, which is sufficiently 
common to be regarded as English, for the 
popular name, and call it. Sea-side Coreopsis. 
The plant is especially noticeable for its elegant 
habit; its smooth, handsomely and finely di- 
vided leaves are all near the base of the stem; 
the flower stems, only about a foot high, bear 
heads of yellow flowers, much like those of a 
large Coreopsis, which are over two inches in 
diameter, and are produced in continued suc- 
cession all- summer long, and if placed in the 
greenhouse, will bloom all winter. The plant 
is rather fleshy, and does not like wet, and like 
some other California plants, it thickens up 
the base of the stem to form a sort of a tuber, 
which should be taken up and treated like a 
Dahlia root. This species was introduced into 
cultivation by Nuttall, soon after he discovered 
it, but it was lost for many years, but has re- 
cently turned up again, and the seeds may be 
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had of the California seedsmen. A few years 
_ago Dr. Kellogg discovered another species, L. 
gigantea, upon the islands off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, which, from the description, must be a 
fine plant; he sent seeds to eastern friends, 
but no one, so far as we have learned, has suc- 
ceeded with it here, though it does well in 
the gardens of San Francisco. 
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How Flowers are Fertilized. 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
ser 
ARTICLE 11.—‘‘ COMPOUND FLOWERS.”’ 
Dandelions, Sunflowers, Thistles, and the like, 
are troublesome to very young botanists, who hard- 
ly know what to make of them. They were equally 
troublesome to the old botanists of a hundred 
years ago and more. They tided over the difficulty 
by naming them “compound flowers,” and the 
name still holds, more or less. But the botanist 





now-a-days brings the thing to a head, and, except | 


in deference to an old fashion, would no more 
speak of a compound flower than he would of a 
compound sheep. He will have you clearly to 
understand that it is a cluster of flowers, the green 
leaves around which may imitate a calyx, while 
some of the blossoms of the cluster, or all of them, 
may imitate petals, and so the whole look like a 
flower, and answer for a flower, for ornamental 
purposes—seem to be one, while it is really a multi- 
tude. It is a sort of ‘‘e pluribus unum”’ ; and now, 
that being understood, the question arises, what is 
the good of it? Unions—national, individual, or 
of whatever sort—are for mutual advantage ; and I 
am to show that this is true of such close unions 
as these, of many blossoms into what has often 
been taken for one. 

To make a fair start, we must begin where we 
left off in the first article, about Bell-flowers. The 
Bell-flowers,"we found, have a way of discharging 
all the pollen of their anthers, and loading it upon 
the style, where bees can help themselves to it, and 
convey part of it to the stigmas of another blossom. 
And in the last one of the Bell-flowers illustrated, 
the anthers were united in a tube around the style, 
at first enclosing it; then, when the style had got 
its load of pollen, it lengthened below, and so 
pushed up the pollen-laden portion into sight, and 
where it is convenient for the bees. Now in ‘‘com- 
pound flowers,’’ almost exactly the same thing 
is done in almost the same way, but yet with 
a difference. 

Each one of the central flowers which fill the cen- 
ter of a White-weed or Sunflower, is much more 
like a Bell-flower, except in size, than would be 
supposed without a close inspection. To show 
what is meant, instead of a Sunflower or White- 
weed, I take something much less common, merely 
because it is now before me, and is of convenient 
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Fig. 1.—HEAD OF LEPTOSYNE. 


size, the parts being a good deal larger than those 
of a Whiteweed. It is a handsome plant which 
grows along the sea-shore in the southern part of 
California—Leptosyne maritima is its name—and as 


to appearance, it might be a large yellow Coreopsis, | 
the difference being only one particular, which will | 
be mentioned presently. Fig. 1 represents a flower- | 
head of it, of the natural size. In fig. 2, we have, | 
a little enlarged, one of those fourteen or fifteen | 
** netals,”? as they would be called at first sight by 

one who did not know better; also one of those 

bodies which fill the whole center. Both have, we | 
see, a forming seed-like fruit or grain at the bot- | 
tom; otherwise they ap»year to be not much alike. 
Regarding for the preseu. dnly the slender left-hand 
one, we observe that this is a perfect flower. The 
‘‘erain’’ at the bottom is the lower or seed-bearing 
part of the pistil; on it rises the slender corolla, 
five-lobed at the top ; out of this projects the five 
anthers joined in a tube, just as in the “ Symphy- 
andra”? Bell-flower of the former article ; and out 





Fig. 2.—A MARGINAL AND CENTRAL FLOWER. 


of this projects the tip of the style; here 2-forked, 
or with two stigmas, instead of three. To make all 
plain, take two of these flowers (fig. 3 and 4), both 
younger, and magnify the upper part with a com- 





» 
Fig. 3,—FLOWERS ENLARGED.—Fig. 4. 


mon pocket magnifying-glass, fig. 3 shows a young, 
and fig. 4 an older flower ; now the likeness to that 
particular sort of Bell-flower begins toshow. Here 
there is no need to slice down the corolla, for the 


















parts concerned project well out of it | 
as soon as the top of the corolla opens. 
In fig. 3, the younger, we see the tube 
of anthers with a heap of pollen at 
the top. In fig. 4, showing the same 
flower a day older, the style has length- 
ened and projected ; its tip is seen to 
be a two-pronged brush ; at the begin- 
ning it was at the bottom of the an- 
ther-tube. But gradually lengthening 
by growth below, it was pushed up 
through the tube, driving all the poilen 
before it: much of this still sticks to 
the rough, brush-like tips in fig. 4; by | 
the next day these open and recurve as | 
in fig. 5, (more enlarged); and the | 
stigmas, on which the pollen acts for | 
fertilization, occupy the inner or now 
upper face of these two forks. 
Now we have only to notice that 
these flowers open in regular order | 
from the circumference to the cen- | 
ter, and are a week or more about it. 
At the time when the outermost and earliest are in | 
the condition of fig. 2, and the style as in fig. 5,i.¢., | 
just ready to receive pollen, the rows next within 
will be in a condition of figs. 3 and 4, i. ¢., ready to | 





| work, and dif 


supply pollen, but not to use it ; and so on in suc- 
cession through to the center. Possibly the wind 
may blow some of this pollen from the one to the 
other; but the grains are slightly moist and viscid, 
so this is unlikely. But flying insects of all sorts 
visit these flowers, either for a little nectar or for 
pollen; these, as they crawl over the tops of the 
thickly crowded blossoms, carry the pollen from 
flowers that are ready to give, to others ready to 
receive it, whenever they move from the center 
towards the circumference. < ; 
And when they fly from one 
flower-head to another, they 
produce still wider cross-fer- 
tilization. Now and then a 
flower will be likely to be fer- 
tilized by its own pollen, but 
not often. The arrangement 
evidently is for cross-fertiliza- 
tion; and the advantage of 
this close association of many flowers, which was 
the problem in hand, is found in the great facility 
it offers for co-operation in this matter. 

But why the more showy flowers surrounding the 
whole, with a great flag-shaped corolla, turned out- 
wards, so as to look like petals? And why have 
these flowers, (as we see in fig. 2), only a pistii and 
no stamens? To answer the last question first ; as 
they are the outermost and earliest, they could not 
supply pollen, if they had it, to any of their asso- 
ciates ; and they are themselves promptly fertilized 
by the adjacent and earliest perfect flowers that 
open. There is a saving, therefore, in their being 
pistillate or female only. As for the large corolla, 
that is a conspicuous and bright-colored flag, hung 
out for show—not for a vain show, but to attract 
insects from a distance. 

Sometimes these large and petal-like marginal 
flowers are merely for show, having no pistil, or a 
mere vestige, being reduced in fact to a flag-shaped 
corolla, This is the case in Coreopsis and Sun- 
flower. In others they are wanting altogether, and 
the perfect flowers take on the duty of attraction 
as well as of seed bearing—sometimes by their 
corollas all becoming flag-shaped or strap-shaped, 
as in Dandelion and Chicory. 

So a “compound flower,’”’ is an association for 
mutual advantage. It is sometimes one, like pri- 
mitive society, in which all the members have the 
same office and do the same work; while others 
have reached the more advanced state, in which the 
work is divided—some individuals taking the orna- 
mental part of the work, some indeed becoming 
merely crnamental, but still useful. 

Since we have come to understand this, there is 
no need, and we have no reason, to suppose that 
any members of the floral society, or any parts of a 
blossom, exist for beauty’s sake—as some have 
thought. They are beautiful that they may be at- 
tractive, and attractive that they may be useful. If 
in some cases ‘‘they toil not,” the glory in which 
they are arrayed is not for self-glorification, but for 
the good of others. 
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Bunching Asparagus, 
ee 

Asparagus for city markets must be neatly 
bunched ; in villages we sometimes see it offered 
for sale loose, 
but in cities it 
could hardly-be 
sold in this con- 
dition. Bunch- | 
ing is slow 


Fig. 5. 





ficult to do 
handsomely 
without some 
contrivance to 
hold the shoots while they are being tied, and to 
secure uniformity in size. The old buncher, (fig. 1), 
is better than nothing. This consists of a board 





Fig. 1. 


| with four pins 6 inches long, and placed about 4 


inches apart each way, to form a square. Two 
strings, usually of bass matting, are laid down on 
the board, which may be set on a bench up against 
the wall, or have a back made of another board 
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tacked on it at right angles. The asparagus is 
laid on the buncher between the pins, the tops 
touching the back or wall, to keep them even. 
When the bunch is large enough, the strings are 
tied tightly, and the but-end of the bunch cut 
square ; one string is near the bottom, and strong, 
the other near the top, may be smaller. There are 
several mechanical bunchers, the best we have seen 
being that invented several years ago, by Mr. 8. B. 
Con over, who has since then considerably improved 
it. The engraving, (fig. 2), shows the construction ; 
the asparagus is placed in between two brass strips, 





Fig. 2.—CONOVER’S ASPARAGUS BUNCHER. 


the hinged part of the buncher is brought down by 
means of the lever, and held in place until the 
strings are tied. The bunch is usually 4 or 5 inches 
in diameter, and 8 inches long, the size being 
usually smaller early in the season, than later. Not 
only does care in bunching pay, but so does care at 
every step. In cutting do not long expose the 
asparagus to the sun, or it will curl up. Before 
bunching wash carefully in clean water. Do not 
bruise the tops. Assort carefully, making two sorts 
as to size, and pack the bunches of the firsts and 
seconds separately. If the tops of any shoots have 
**broken,”’ or grown too much, do not bunch them ; 
they injure the sale, but eat them at home, and 
thus have the best. Keep the bunches always up- 
right, and if to be kept for some hours before pack- 
ing, stand them on wet hay ina cool, dark cellar. 
Pack upright in crates as high as the bunches. If 
to be sent to a distant market, set the bunches on 
wet grass and see to the ventilation. 
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An Iowa Gardener's Success. 
—_— 

If we say that two men fail in gardening where 
one succeeds, the estimate will no doubt be within 
the truth. By gardening, we here refer to that 
which is carried on with a view to profit, whether 
in raising vegetables or small fruits. The reasons 
for these failures are to be found in the fact that so 
many undertake gardening without any previous ex- 
perience, and with too great expectations. They 
read Mr. Peter Henderson’s account of having an 
average net return of $300 per acre for celery, and 
Mr. William Parry’s statement of a similar profit 
from strawberries or other small fruit, and take up 
pencil and paper—5 acres of celery at $300=$1,500 
profit—4 acres of spinach at $300=$1,200—5 acres 
in miscellaneous vegetables at a profit of at least 
$200, or $1,000—in all $3,700 profit. It is equally 
easy to make the same number of acres pay—on 
paper—a similar profit on strawberries, raspberries, 
and other small fruits. Calculations of this sort are 
made over and over again by clerks, bookkeepers, 
mechanics, and others, who have heard of the suc- 
cess of others in gardening, and who can see no 
reason why they may not reap these profits, and 
they are most frequently made by persons who 
never grew a celery plant, and hardly know a black- 
berry from a raspberry Bush. Such persons of 
course fail, and then blame those who have written 
about such matters for misleading them. They for- 
get that the success of such men as Henderson, 
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Quinn, Parry, and others, have been by beginning 
small, and only enlarging as they acquired experi- 
ence—and while their experience, as recorded in 
their writings, is of the greatest value to others, an- 
other can not, no matter how faithfully he studies 
it, appropriate it and substitute it for his own. 
While we would not discourage those who would 
undertake any form of gardening, for we believe 
that there are abundant opportunities all over the 
country for those who will undertake it in the right 
way, we would repeat a warning already given more 
than once, and which needs to be frequently given 
—go slow until you know the road. Gardening on 
paper is easy—gardening in the garden is not easy, 
but it can be made successful and profitable, where 
there are brains to properly direct the hands. 
Failures from over sanguine estimates by inex- 
perienced persons, are so common that one need 
not go far tofind them—but as an illustration of 
wh~t may be done by beginning properly, working 
patiently—profiting by mistakes, and, what is quite 
as important as anything, adapting the culture to 
the locality, we give 

Mr. B. Kemper’s Experience, 
condensed from the notes he sends us. Mr. K. 
lives in Muscatine Co., Iowa, but his business, 
coopering, being dull, he bought a few acres of 
land, to raise vegetables for a neighboring market. 
He says: ‘‘ The first two years I did not make much 
progress, as my Jand had been poorly cultivated, 
and with an abundance of weeds. I have learned 
by experience, that to raise nice vegetables and 
make gardening profitable, you must as much as 
possible raise your own seeds. I buy a great many 
seeds, but they often fail, until they become accli- 
mated and adapted to our climate and soil. [An 
important point with many plants, but one which 
few think of. En.] I use my own seeds, when possi- 
ble, for such sorts as there is the greatest demand 
for in our market, Such as cabbages, tomatoes, 
sweet corn, andsweet potatoes. My early cabbages 
are mostly ‘‘Fottler’s Drumhead’’; this heads 
with meas early as the “ Early Wakefield,” and by 
letting it stand a week or ten days longer, each 
plant will become a good solid head, weighing 
from 5 to 25 lbs. WhenI commenced gardening, I 
bought several different kinds of tomato seeds, of 
which I found the ‘General Grant” the earliest 
and most productive. I always take my seed from 
the first and nicest tomatoes. I also have the 

“Boston Market,” the ‘ Trophy,” and ‘‘ Canada 
Victor,’ which did not prove very successful last 
year, but I shall give them another trial. I put out 
seven hundred of the ‘‘Genl. Grant’’ plants, which 
brought $250, though I sold the most of my toma- 
toes for 25 cents a bushel. 

I planted several varieties of sweet corn side by 
side, and gave them the same culture, some kinds 
brought very small ears, others mostly ran to suck- 
ers. I saved seed of this, and the next year tried 
more kinds, among which was the ‘‘ Adams’ Early,”’ 
which had good sized ears, but was not sweet. I 
raised it along side of the others, and the kinds 
mixed and turned out to be early, with nice large 
ears, having from eight to twelve rows. For the 
last two years I have planted none except seed 
from ten and twelve rowed ears, and have so 
improved the corn and land, that it brings 14,000 
salable ears to the acre. My corn sells well on 
account of its earliness and sizé, but I have no 
name forit. It is excellent for shipping, because 
of its small husk, and is more profitable than my 
pure swect corn, which I made on the same princi- 
ple, and sold of it until the ‘“‘ Evergreen ”’ came in. 
Four years ago I tried the ‘‘ Early Concord,” it had 
a little larger ear, but it was not so early and pro- 
ductive as my own. I also tried the ‘ Early Suc- 
cess,’? which I saw advertised in your paper; it 
was planted at the same time with my early corn, 
and when I picked mine, the “‘ Success”? was just 
silked, and only had one ear where mine had three. 
It had a fine flavor, but I brought my late corn to 
market sooner, with from twelve to sixteen rows, 
while that had only eight. Last season I tried the 
‘Early Minnesota,” this proved a week later, it 
was excellent in flavor, but hada small ear, with 








red husk, silk, and cob, which cid not suit my 





customers. [There is something wrong about this ; 
the ‘ Minnesota,” which we have grown three 
years, originally from Vick, has a white cob, and 
is the earliest really sweet corn, with a good sized 
ear, that we know of. Ep.] I drill in my com in 
rows four feet apart ; this gives room to go through 
the rows with a horse and cultivator, after a hard 
shower of rain; when it is three inches high, I take 
a double shovel plow, with small shovels, and 
throw earth close to the corn, so that all the weeds 
are covered. (I donot mean the coarse weeds, as I 
have no other than Purslane). In about a week 
I throw up more earth. I put in enough seeds to 
allow for what stalks may be damaged by cultivating. 
When the corn is 7 or 8 inches high, a boy thins it 
out, so as to leave a stalk every 4 to 8 inches, at the 
same time pulling out any weed stalks. Covering 
the lower joint of the corn when it is small, gives 
it more root and less suckers, and promotes its ear- 
liness, so that it is generally ready for market the 
first week of July. I raise nearly all varieties of 
vegetables, and always sow in drills, even such as 
melons, cucumbers, and beans, so I can go through 
them with a horse and cultivator. The prices of 
vegetables here are so low, that it does nor pay to 
hand-hoe them. Iam often asked howI keep the 
weeds down; my soil is light and sandy, and 1 make 
a shallow furrow and drill the seed in it, and cover 
with a hand-cultivator ; when the plants are up, I 
take a small one-horse harrow, with handles‘like a 
plow, so that I can harrow very close up to the 
row, and throw earth into the furrow. 1 am careful 
to buy my seed from first-class dealers. My garden 
consists of 15 acres, and on most of it I raise two 
crops, and do the work with my boys, the oldest of 
which is 16 years.——This is an account which 
inexperienced gardeners may read with profit, not 
so much that they may follow precisely in the ways 
of the writer, for these are not suited to all locali- 
ties ; but it shows that the writer has his heart in 
his business, and if one thing does not suit him, he 
tries again, and is bound to get a variety that will 
he best for him. We have not ‘space to add his 
commendatory words in relation to the American 
Agriculturist, to the teachings of which he aittri- 
butes a large share of his success. He thinks if all 
cugaged in cultivation of any kind, should take it, 
“it would in many cases save them trouble and 
expense,’’—a point on which we agree with him. 








Tale RIOUSERHOLD. 
§33” (For other Household Items, see ‘Basket’ pages). 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
“That Boy!” 

Of course there is a difference in boys, but isn’t 
your healthy, wide-awake boy a rather noisy ani- 
mal? If he has to spend a day in the house, 
doesn’t he worry and tire you half to death? His 
voice is seldom “low and sweet,” and his foot- 
steps are all emphatic. These growing boys are 
hardly suitable for house-pets, certainly. They 
can’t help it, and we ought not to expect them to 
change their nature. But oh! for patience to bear 
with them. And oh! for wisdom to do for them 
just what is needed for the proper cultivation of 
their natures. Their mischief and their scrapes are 
often simply the result of unemployed steam which 
they have no power to repress, and for which there 
is no proper work supplied. The boy who hectors 
and pushes and pulls the sister whom he dearly 
loves, is really suffering for somebody or something 
to wrestle with. He needs again and again to test 
his power. He wants something that he can kick 
with all his might, something to jerk about, some- 
thing to command. These things are not especial- 
ly manly, but they are among the instinctive work- 
ings of the boyish nature when it is full of animal 
vigor. There is, no doubt, scope for all this youth- 
ful activity and love of enterprise in the general 
economy of nature, if we can only find out and fall 
in with her plans. If we can only furnish attrac- 
tive work which will meet a boy’s necessities in the 
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way of kicking and pushing and pulling and shout- 
ing, it will be a great gain; but attractive play 
which meets these necessities is not to be despised. 

Dear little fellows! They seem so naughty, at 
times, to one who has had little experience among 
boys. But when your boy’s noise is hushed at night, 
when the busy feet and hands are still, and the ac- 
tive inquisitive brain is resting in slumber, does not 
your mother-heart go out in strong love and sym- 
pathy for the little fellow? He is all right, after 
all. That is, he is what it is natural that he should 
be, and you would not exchange the spontaneity of 
his present style, wearisome as it often is, for a sv- 
ber, care-taking, inoffensive kind of boy, always 
mindful of his tones and steps, and schooled in all 
conventionalisms. ; 

How he doeseat! When he is hungry he is fear- 





him !’’—was only carried out with a polished 
dainty little shingle, trimmed with swan’s down 
and jewels, which only tickled the little prince 
when administered gently by his royal father, he 
was justly indignant. He tossed the silly weapon 
through the window, and pulling a genuine shingle 
from his pocket, spanked the prince so soundly 
that he needed but one repetition of the dose, 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the kiss and the 
blow need hardly be separated. It does not injure 
the moral effect of a sound spanking, to hug the 
little sufferer in your arms immediately after- 
ward. The child does not understand by this 
that mamma is sorry she spanked it, but only 
that she still loves it, and, though she had to 
resort to the only effective argument at hand, she is 
willing to cut short or relieve its pain. They ought 
to feel that mother punishes because she 





loves them, and because she cannot let 
ker darlings be naughty, disobedient 
children, or grow up with bad habits. 





It is sad for children to suppose that 


























Fig. 1.—FRAME OF LOUNGE. 


fully so, and he is inclined to eat much and fast, 
with little attention to manners, except as he gets 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. I know 
of people who would tame these noisy active boys, 
and bring them into quict subjection, by starving 
them to it, or by limiting their daily rations in such 
a way as to keep down most of the bounding life 
that makes the vigorous healthy boy such a lively 
specimen as he is. Such well-meant methods seem 
to me fraught with evil. No. Let young growing 
animals have all of the plain wholesome food they 
desire at their regular meals, and give them a free 
field in which to caper and grow. True, they must 
learn to work in harness, and the training should 
be begun early, but it should have small beginnings. 
Through all of childhood and youth, a boy has a 
right to daily play-spells ; longer and more frequent 
the younger he is. Indeed, I believe that all of us 
have, ‘“‘in the nature of things,” a right to daily 
“play spells’? of some kind, whatever our age. 

Farmers have so many little tasks and bigger jobs 
that boys can be kept at, that they need often to 
consider what is reasonable treatment for calves 
and colts, and to reason from this what is the prop- 
er physical training to give boys. 

* Dr. Spanxter.”’ 


You never read Rose Terry’s capital little story 
by the above title? More’s the pity. I have read 
it half a dozen times to my children, who “‘see the 
point’’ every time. We have itin an old number 
of “‘ Our Young Folks,” and I should like to put it 
where all parents could haveaccess toit. I wonder 
if H. H. ever read if? I suppose she would have 
all the children so judiciously trained from the first 
that little “‘ Prince Pucker,” crying his eyes out for 
the moon, would be an impossibility, and so per- 
haps there would be no necessity for summoning 
Dr. Spavxter. But ‘‘there’s the rub.’”’ Judicious 
training from the first doesn’t seem to come natur- 
al and easy to some of us mothers. Our hands are 
full of every thing else, and we fail to see the first 
steps of training, and presently find ourselves con- 
fronted by a small rebellion, or by persistent and 
unreasonable naughtiness, which must be put down 
immediately ; and in our harrassed condition, it 
seems necessary to stop the child’s nonsense, and 
teach it a lesson in behavior by the speediest pro- 
cess. Hence the popularity of Dr. Spanxter, or Dr. 
Birch, as the physician of the rod was called in the 
days of my youth. I surely believe that these 
old-school doctors, with their shingles and their 
whips, are doomed to pass away; and I doubt 
whether they do as much good as mischief even 
now. ButI suppose we can not spare them yet. 
_ When Dr. Spanxter found that his brief prescrip- 
tion for the prince who had cried himself sick, be- 
Cause no one would give him the moon, “Spark 








their parents punish them because they 
do not love them, or are simply angry 
with them. I am very sure of one 
thing, and that is, that preventive 
measures are better than measures merc- 
ly curative, however gentle these may 





be; and among preventive measures, | 


attention to a child’s health is as im- 
portant as gentleness and firmness in its govern- 
ment. An important matter to young and old is 


Ventilation in Winter. 


It is impossible for us to suffocate ourselves in 
our dwelling rooms, unless extraordinary means 
are used to bring about sucha result. The pure 
air will creepin through divers cracks about the win- 
dows, doors, and floors, in spite of all our efforts to 
“Keep oug the cold.” It is all right to try to keep 
our rooms warm, and it is very proper to chink up 
the cracks, but we should see that some provision 
is made for the entrance of pure air. Though that 
which enters unavoidably through cracks, and by 
the frequent opening of the doors, may keep us 
from actual suffocation, it is not usually enough 
to keep the air of the room pure, and its ininates 
in high health. It sometimes seems as though 
people study to see how little pure air they can live 


upon. They allow of various needless contamina- | 


tions of the air, saying, in answer to one’s objec- 
tions, ‘‘ Pooh! I guess that won’t kill anybody !”’ 
As though this is the main object in sceking pure 
air—merely to escape the point of death. 

Many persons suppose that nothing impairs the 
air of a room, unless it be something positively 
poisonous, as, for instance, the effluvia of decaying 
animal or vegetable matter. This is not so. 
Wherever there is any permanent odor, though it 
may be only the fragrance of flowers, or the smell 
of oranges, the air is in some degree less pure than 
when posifively odorless ; 
and though sweet odors 
give pleasure at times, 
and in moderate degree, 
they should be sparingly 
used, and banished entire- 
ly during our sleeping 
hours. Bridget, in the 
kitchen, breathing more 
than half her time air 
loaded with the odors of 
the various kinds of food, 
and an occasional varia- 
tion of scorched fat, may 
seem to be a tolerably 





one becomes accustomed to pure air, the more 
quickly is any contamination perceptible, and clean- 
liness in all respects seems more and more desirable, 

“T believe you let too much air into your room 
at night!’”? I have more than once been told. 
‘Too much air!” Is that possible? I would let 
in all out doors if I could, when the outside air is 
not unduly moist or cold. I prefer not to have the 
wiud blow upon the back of my head, but if it only 
blows into my face, and I am otherwise well pro- 
tected, Ido not care. I have two windows open in 
all moderate weather, in the large room where I 
sleep with the children this winter. In all weather 
there is one unclosed opening which supplies pure 
air from out-doors. This is made by raising a win- 
dow six inches from the bottom, and filling the 
opening so made, below the lower sash, with a 
closely fitting board. The air enters through the 
spaces between the upper and lower sashes, and 
however strong the wind comes from that quar- 
ter, none blows directly upon a person sitting near 
the window. This suffices for ventilation in the 
coldest weather, but I am always glad when it is 
warm enough to allow of letting in more air. 

Sleeping Warm. 

I believe it is impossible to have too much pure 
air, but it is possible to have the air colder than 
feeble persons can breathe with comfort or with 
safety. For hardy persons there is no danger in 
cold air, provided they have plenty of bed-covering, 
and keep their mouths closed. It is unwholesome 
for any one to sleep cold. One of the hardest 
things for feeble persons to endure, is getting into 
a cold bed to sleep. It draws so much upon the 
already low vitality, that before the cold bed is 
warmed, its occupant is so thoroughly chilled that 
it is almost impossible to get warm again. In this 
way the system is unnecessarily taxed, and the 
general health reduced. When one must sleep 
ina cold room, it would be better to wear flannel 
night clothes, (warmed before putting them on, 
and perhaps with woolen stockings for night use 
in exchange for the stockings worn all day), or to 


| have the bed warmed before entering it. This can 


be done with a warming-pan, or by rolling a jug of 
hot water about between the sheets. 

I find by expericnce that children rest more 
quietly in rooms well ventilated, though the air is 
quite cold during the night, than when they sleep 
in warmer and closer rooms, and I think it well to 
accustom their lungs to cold air in this way. It is 
very undesirable to make hot-house plants of our 
children. Theyshould be dressed so warmly, both 
by night and by day, that they can be comfortable 
in rooms moderately cool. 
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The “Centennial” Extension Lounge. 
BY E. 0. LEE, GLOUCESTER CO., N. J. 
iliac 
In the American Agriculturist for March, 1878, is 




















healthy person, but in 
spite of her exercise and 
good constitution, she is 
less healthy now,and more 











likely to suffer from vari- 
ous diseases, and to die in 
early life, than she would 
be if she had really pure 
air to breathe, in her kitchen and in her sleeping- 
room. No one, however constitutionally endowed 
with health and strength, can enjoy the finest health 
without pure air to breathe habitually. The mor¢ 








Fig. 2,—THE LOUNGE AS A BEDSTEAD. 








a description of an extension lounge, which “is a 
very convenient thing to have in the house,” es- 
pecially when the house has only two rooms on the 


| ground floor, and one craves the luxury of sleeping 
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near the sitting-room fire—still I have hit upon a 
plan which suits me better, the construction of 
which is shown in the accompanying sketches. 
Dimensions of lounge 2 feet by 6 ; hight of box 13 
inches. Figure 1 shows the frame of the lounge 
complete, and fig. 2 the bedstead. A, arms ; 8, 
back; ¢, cleats on which the slats, s, rest ; these 
slats are five inches wide, and #-inch thick, and of 
oak; @ isa board five inches wide, hinged with 
leather, and held in place by a small hook at each 
end, to be let down when the lounge is extended, 
as shown in figure 2. Small strap hinges are shown 
at e; fis the box for the bedding, head-board, ete. 
The head-board is made of half-inch boards, nailed 
to oak cleats } by 13 inch, and held in place by 
clasps, as shown more plainly at m. The ends, 
back, and bottom of the box may be made of 
}-inch boards, except a strip 5 inches wide at the 
top, which should be one inch thick. The corner 
pieces, n, should project at least half an inch, to 
support the back of the lounge, the corners of 
which should be correspondingly short. The 
cleats, c, that support the slats, should be fastened 
with nails or screws, three inches from the top, 
the better to keep the mattresses and bed-cover- 
ings in place. The corners of the extension should 
project an inch or so at 0, torest upon the floor 
when in use as a bed. The mattresses should be 
a trifle longer and wider than the inside of the 
lounge seat, with the side pieces five to six inches 
wide, sewed in with acord. An opening should 
also be left in the middle of the top of each, 
through which to stir up the husks or straw with 
which they are stuffed. The back and arms may 
be covered and stuffed to suit the fancy, with a 
cover of the same kind fitted to one of the mat- 
tresses, to be used as a cushion to the lounge dur- 
ing the day. The draping of the front and ends 
should be in separate pieces, to allow a part of the 
front, d, to be let down when the extension is 
used. We find this the most comfortable lounge 
we ever saw, and about as good as any spring-bed. 
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Dry Earth and Earth Closets. 





Probably no invention, or rather application, of 
so much importance was ever so neglected as that 
of the use of dry earth in the management of what, 
for the want of a better name, we call ‘ night soil.”’ 
The application of earth to this purpose is as old as 
the days of Moses; the invention consists in the 
apparatus for applying it, and for this, and for his 
efforts to popularize its use, the Rev. M. Moule, 
of England, is one of the world’s benefactors. If 
the deposits which nature requires all to make, 
were simply unpleasant, and on this account were 
to be put out of the way as soon as possible, the 
use of dry earth would be an important one; but 
when it has been 
proven, as clearly as 
can be, that these 
deposits can cause 
and communicate dis- 
ease, and that sick- 
} ness and death may 
Nain be traced directly to 
ii] them in a neglected 
il state, the matter be- 
comes one of vital 
importance, and one 
which cannot be too 
often, or too earnest- 
ly, presented to the 
heads of every household. Col. Waring, who has 
given much attention to sanitary matters, has sey- 
eral times presented this matter in his articles, where 
they are more likely to meet the eye of the house- 
father than of the house-mother, and letters we re- 
ceive asking for explanations, show that the subject 
is far from being generally understood by house- 
keepers. Let one travel among the rural popula- 
tion in any part of the country, and it will oftener 
than otherwise be found that the one neglected 
place on the premises is the privy ; houses where 
the interior and mode of living of their occupants 
indicate comfortable means, refinement, and lux- 
ury, will often have for this most important out- 





Fig. 1.—EARTH COMMODE. 











building an affair which is repulsive to every sense, 
and a standing menace to those who must visit or 
pass near it. The necessity for a reform in this 
matter is too glaring to require argument ; to neg- 

2 lect that which con- 
cerns both comfort 
and health, would be 
wrong were the bet- 
ter way difficult and 
expensive, but where, 
R as in this case, the 
5 reform is easy and 
ie inexpensive, the neg- 
lect is doubly wrong. 
The principle is simp- 
ly to cover the de- 
posit with dry earth, 
and is not patented 
or patentable; vari- 
ous contrivances for 
accomplishing this, 
some of them very ingenious a ful, are pat- 
ented, and where one can afford , are desira- 
ble. But the absence of these need not deter any 
one from using the dry earth; the requirements 
are: a receptacle, dry earth, and some means of 
placing the earth on the deposit ; this may be done 
by an automatic machine or by a simple scoop or 
paddle. The essential thing is the dry earih or its 
equivalent ; sand will not answer so well; road- 
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Fig.2.—SECTION OF COMMODE. 





Fig. 3.—EARTH DISTRIBUTER. 


dust of a stiff, clayey, loamy kind, or similar earth 
scraped up from the surface of a field or garden, 
during a dry time, dried still further on some 
boards, sifted and stored under cover, ig the best ; 
the next best, and nearly as good, is inns ahiadiie 
a material that every one who burns coal is desir- 
ous to be rid of. An ordinary outbuilding can be 
cleaned out, the vault filled up, and a box provided 
which has sled-runners, so that it may be hauled 
away when full; inside of the building should be 
a box of the earth or ashes, with a scoop or some 
kind of shovel ; then if every member of the family 
will use the earth at each visit, the inexpensive ar- 
rangement will be as effective as the most elabor- 
ate; still those who can afford them will find the 
fixtures made for the purpose, in which the earth 
is thrown down by the weight of the person, much 
more sure and convenient. Note, The throwing of 
slops of all kinds into this or any other earth closet 
must be absolutely prohibited. Dry earth so com- 
pletely absorbs all odors and emanations that a 
portable closet may be 
used in any convenient 
place in the house, and 
for invalids it is one of the 
greatest comforts imagina- 
ble. If one wishes to save 
expense, the matter may be 
greatly simplified. Provide 
a box to contain a recep- 
tacle, fitted with seat and a 
cover, also a smaller box, 
to hold the earth, tight, or 
lined with paper, to prevent 
sifting, with cover and 
scoop, these complete the 
affair. These may be made 
as ornamental as desired, or 
be provided with movable 
drapery. Several companies 
now make very excellent 
commodes in which there 
is a receptacle for the earth, 
which is*let down by a pull as in an ordinary wa- 
ter-closet. We here give illustrations of a 
Home-Made Commode, 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y., 

which is of very simple construction, as shown in 
the accompanying engravings, fig. 1 being a per- 
spective, and fig. 2a sectional view, the letters re- 
ferring to the same points in both. B, B, are 
hinged lids or covers of wood, the lower one open- 
ing to the closet, the upper one to the dry earth 















receptacle, or box. Figure 8 is an earth dis- 
tributer, which lays upon the bottom of the earth 
box; three or more holes, one inch in diameter, are 
made as shown, and correspond with a like number 
and size made in the bottom of the earth box. The 
distributer passes beyond the side of the closet, and 
is provided with a knob, as shownat A, fig. 1; moving 
this laterally, allows a small portion of earth to fall 
through the bottom upon the tin or zine conductor 
T, and is conveyed into the receptacle M, which is 
removed through a door at the side, but not 
shown; P, P, is a shield of sheet zinc about six 
inches wide, and attached underneath the seat or 
around the edge. Owing to the liability of the earth 
to pack, a few nails, iron or wooden pins, X, X, 
fig. 3, are insérted as shown. It is best to insert a 
stiff coiled wire spring between the knob and outer 
side of the closet, and so arrange the distributor 
that the earth will only fall upon the conductor 7 
when that is pressed inward, the spring forcing 
it outward as soon as the pressure is removed. 


Some Recipes in German Cooking. 


—o—_ 


Having had inquiries from time to time as to the 
manner of preparing the dishes named below, we 
referred them to an experienced German house- 
keeper, who kindly gives the recipes : 


SMOKED GEESE-BREASTS.—Cut out the breasts of 
young, fat, and well-cleaned geese, rub them well 
with salt, and with a little saltpeter, place ina jar 
or other vessel, with a weight upon them. Let 
them remain thus for ten days, after which put them 
in smoke for two weeks. 


Sour Goosr.—To utilize the remainder of the 
goose after cutting out the breast for smoking, it 
is prepared as follows: cut up the flesh into suita- 
ble pieces ; then take of-vinegar and water equal 
quantities, enough to cover the meat, add a hand- 
ful of small onions, and salt, pepper, cloves, etc. ; 
boil together until the meat is done. This, if put 
in a cool place, will keep well, and makes an excel- 
lent dish when warmed up or eaten cold. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Playing School. 


Isn’t it fan to play school? The only trouble about it 
is that each one wants to be the teacher—but it wouldn't 
be much of a school if all were teachers, and no scholars. 
So the best way is to take turns, and then you can sec 
who are the best teachers, and—what is quite as impor- 
tant—who are the best scholars. On rainy days, when 
you can not go out, keeping school is a capital play for 




















+ CHILDREN PLAYING AT KEEPING SCHOOL. 


in-doors, and lively youngsters can get a great deal of fun 
out of it. Only recollect when it comes your turn to be 
teacher, you must not be too severe. The best teachers 
among the real teachers are not tfose who scold the 
most, and make-believe teachers will find that they can 
get along with their scholars much better by being kind 
than by being cross. When you are the teacher, you mag 
be troubled by scholars who will not keep order—who 
will whisper, or scuffle their feet on the floor as they 
come in and go out, or who in the school will not sit 
quietly in their seats, but “fidget” around. Before you 


























a ie * wire snare, the run must be found and the snare must be 
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get eut of patience with your scholars, just stop and 
think how- it is with real scholars, and ask yourself if 
you havn’t done in the real school these things which now 


vex you, and then may-be you will wonder how the 
real teacher was so kind and mild with all these 
things to vex her, and perhaps when you next go 
to school you will recollect how annoying these 
things must be, and try not to do them. There 
are some plays that children in all parts of the 
world seem to like,and in almost every country 
ehildren have dolls of some kind, make sand or 
mud-pies, and play at keeping school. This 
pretty little picture shows that the play-school is 
much like the real school; there are the quiet 
scholars, who come to school to study; there is 
that girl who never can keep. still, her hand is 
up, showing that she wants something—that un- 
easy girl is in every school. Then there is the 
boy wearing the long ears for punishment, and no 
doubt deserves it ; and that other girl, who is al- 
ways whispering on the sly—and always gets caught at it; 
but the learned teacher is just now too busy to see her. 


rrr © 0 re 
Snaring Rabbits, or Hares. 


One of our Canada boys writes, that rabbits are plenti- 
ful and troublesome, and he would like to know how to 
eatch them with wire snares. We might answer that 
there was no way by which this could be done in Canada 
—or the United States either—for the simple reason that 
there are no rabbits in either country. The fact is, that 
all the wild animals we call rabbits are really hares ; one 
of the differences between the twois that rabbits burrow, 
while the hares do not, and though our hares may hide in 
any hole they may happen to find, they do not dig bur- 
rows like the European rabbit. As our animals are gen- 
erally called rabbits, it is not likely that people will soon 
learn to call them hares, but it is well that boys should 
know the difference. There are good reasons why rab- 
bits—as we will for the present call them, because every 
one will then know 
what we mean—should 
be caught. In the first 
place, they do a great 
deal of damage to trees, 
especially young trees, 
and various kinds of 
shrubs; if not prevent- 
ed, they will sometimes 
ruin a young orchard by 
eating off the bark of 
the trees. Last winter 
we found some dwarf 
pear trees with their 
lower branches’ very 
neatly trimmed; we 

Fig. 1.—SNARE IN FENCE. could not recollect 

that we had told 
any one to trim them, and upon inquiring, found that 
“nobody did it’’; it was a rather puzzling case, but 
when the snow had quite melted away, the rabbit drop- 
pings told the story; the rabbits, hard pressed for food, 
had cut off the ends of the young twigs very neatly, and 
either eaten them up or carried them off, for not a trace 
of the pranings was left. The damage they dois a suf- 
ficient reason for trapping or otherwise stopping them, 
but there is another good reason: young rabbits are very 
good eating, and in parts of the country where fresh meat 
¢an only be had now and then, arabbit pie or stew makes 
avery nice dinner. So, while we do not approve of al- 
lowing boys to catch or . 
kill everything that runs = 
or flies, we think that 
rabbits are fair game. 
Probably every country 
boy knows how to make 
the box-trap, the top 
and one end of which 
lifts, and is held by a 
string fastened toa peg, 
which is baited witha | 
bit of apple, or other 
bait; these traps are 
pretty certain, and are 
in most general use. 
Catching the animals 
with wire, as our young 
Canadian wishes to do, 
can only be done where 
the rabbits have a regularrun. They havea way of going 
in the same paths, especially in the snow, aud they willal- 
ways follow an old track rather than make a new one. 
If they are in the habit of visiting a garden, or an orchard, 
it will be found that they usually come in at the same 
place, which may be found, and the wire snare set there, 
or their tracks may be followed, and a place found in a 
brushy pasture where they have made arun. To use the 








Fig. 2.—SNARE IN BRUSH. 








placed where they will naturally go through it. The wire 
used is fine brass or copper ; a piece about 18 inches long 
has a loop made in one end, by twisting, and through 











this loop the other end of the wire is passed—just as you 
would make a slip-noose in a string. To set this, the 
hole in the fence, or the run-way in the brush, must be 
made so narrow that the rabbit can only get along by 
passing through the noose ; the hole in the fence may be 
closed by boards, or the brush-run be narrowed by set- 
ting in pieces of cut brush, as shown in figures 1 and 2, 
so that the rabbit can easily pass its head through, but 
will be caught when its shoulders touch the wire. Of 
course the loose end of the wire must be made fast by 
twisting it around a piece of brush, or in some other 
manner that will hold it. We have given the Canadian 
friend the best information we have on this manner of 
trapping, but we never used this kind of snare ; this de- 
scription was sent by an esteemed correspondent a long 
while ago, who at the same time gave us another way of 
trapping rabbits ; he says that rabbits are very fond of salt, 
and may be caught by means of a salted string in the box- 
trap, shown in figure 3. A string is dipped in salt and 
water and dried; the doors are held open by means of 
this string, fastened to a peg in the floor of the trap; 
another salted string is carried from the peg and stretched 
across the run. The rabbits, finding this salted string, 
will eat awaély at it, until they come to the trap, and 
when they cut that part fastened to the peg, the door 
will fall, and a hinged leg, bent under the handle in the 
engraving, will fall into place and prevent the door from 
being opened. We hope that our friend at the north will 
not only save the trees, but have many a good dinner. 
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The Doctor’s Talks—About Vari- 





you may be, that your letters to ‘‘ The Doctor” are al- 
ways welcome, If you know anything that pleases or 
interests you, you should let all the rest know it; or 
what is the next best thing if you 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT SOMETHING 
you must write to The Doctor,” and if I can’t tell you, 
I will find some one who can. In this way all the mem- 
bers of this big family can help one another....I havea 
pretty good budget of letters this month, but it is not 
so large as I am sure it will be, when the new comers 
learn that I expect to hear from them....A large share 
of the letters, this time, are about matters that need 
too long an answer to be given here, and I must try to 
take care of ihem in another way _ Here is one froma 
LITTLE VIRGINIA GARDENER, 
and a girl too. That boy Wat. smiles at the idea of a 
girl having a garden, but if all the boys were like him, 
there would not be any gardening done, unless the girls 
did it. Miss Emma thinks a great deal of her Virginia 
home ; her father has given her a quarter of an acre of 
land to cultivate for herself. She tells what she has 
raised in it, but she is like many older gardeners, great- 
ly troubled with weeds. A grass that she calls ‘‘ Wire 
grass,’’ which is kept down in the ficlds by the plow, but 
in her garden, though she tried hard to kill it, it is too 
much forher. Thinking that ‘ The Doctor” must know 
everything, she writes for me to help her out of her 
trouble. There are some things that I know, and some 
that I do not know. One of those I donot know is, 
what she means by ‘‘ Wire grass,” as itis a name given 
to different plants ; one of them was pictured la~t month 
on page 20, but it cannot, I think, be that. If she can 
find a piece, with the flower-head or seed, and send it to 
me, I can then know what she is talking about. Emma 
is troubled by this grass, but there is a greater trouble 
that she does not mention—she has too much land. If 
she can get her father to take back two-thirds or 
three fourths of the land, she will then have all thata 
girl of eleven can take proper care of, and on a small 
piece (with proper care) she will get as much and not 
work so hard as on the larger one. Emma, let us all hear 
more about that garden ...Here is a ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy *’ in 
New York state who inquires about the 
TWINING OF HOP-VINES. 

He knows that with him hop-vines twine * with the sun,” 
and he asks if the hops were planted south of the Equa- 
tor ‘‘ will climb in the same way around a pole; if they 
will, why? If not, why?’’—I do not think that the 
geographical locality can make any difference, but when 
you ask me ‘“‘ why ?”’ there comes the rub. When our 
‘* Farmer's Boy ” gets older, he will find that there are a 
great many things the *“‘ why *’ of which cannot be ex- 





ous Matters. 


Last month I intended to say, but somehow forgot it, 
aword to our new Boys und Girls. By “new,” I of 
course mean those who read the paper for the first time. 
Every year a great many fathers and big brothers take 
the American Agriculturist who never did so before, and 
of course this enlarges the circle of young folks, So 
don't be bashful, you new comers; the way to join our | 
family is to come right in; we are not full, and never 
expect to be, so sit down at the table, (that’s the paper), | 
partake of just such food, (pictures and reading), as the | 
rest have, and be one of us. Our family, while one, is | 
rather extended, and “runneth the wide world round,” | 
as the poet wrote of the sea, but wherever they are, we | 
try to show no partiality, and all are equal in our regard; | 
still, if we do make any difference, we like the far off 
ones just a little the best, as we pity the poor youngsters 
for being away at the “ends of the earth,”’ (don’t let 
some smart youngster tell me that the world is round, 
and can have no ends!) and are so very long in getting 
the paper. 

‘* ATTENTION THE UNIVERSE!” 
said a celebrated man some years ago, in speaking to a 
mass-meeting so large that it seemed to him as if all the 
world had gathered there. So when we say, 
ATTENTION YOUNGSTERS ! 

itis not very much unlike speaking to a good share of 
the “unfverse,” as it is a call that causes bright eyes to 
be on the look out from up towards the Arctic region to 
the Gulf of Mexico ; the call runs over to Central Amer- 
ica, and down through South America ; it takes a step 
over to New Zealand and Australia ; it is heard in other 
Pacific Islands, and wakes up little ones in China and 
Japan ; then somehow it is heard by quite a big lot of 
you in parts of Africa, and so the word runs up along the 
coast spreading into various countries on the continent 
of Europe, especially Germany and Hungary ; is heard in | 
the British Isles, and so finally makes a complete cir- 
cuit around the whole globe. This is no fancy idea, for 
were you to gointo our mailing rooms you would see 
the American Agriculturist sent to all these places, an 
astonishing number to some of them, and that the very 
things that any one of you reads are read by other 
children in all these far off lands, and each one of you 
has something in common with all the rest. What 
I want to say to all of you, new and old, and wherever 





plained. Wecan no more tell why a hop-vine climbs 
in one direction, and a bean vine climbs in another, than 
we can tell why they olimb at all. We cannot see any 
good reason why the hop should not have a strong stem 
and stand without help, like the tree, which we use asa 
pole for it toclimb upon. We know that all created 
things are made as they are, and endowed with certain 
faculties for a good purpose by One who looked upon 
his work ‘‘and saw that it was good,” and though we 
can find out many things, and are continually learning 
more and more, yet in every case we come to a point 
where we must stop and say ‘‘God made it so.” 
CLIMBING PLANTS 
of all kinds are most interesting things to study, and 
young persons who keep their eyes open can see many 
beautiful and curious things about them ; they will find 
that all do not twine around the pole, like the hop, but 
that some climb by the help of their leaf-stalks, others 
by the aid of tendrils, those wire-like stems that you 
must have noticed in the grape-vine, the cucumber, and 
many other plants; and some climb by tiny roots that 
come out all along their stems and cling to the bark of 
trees or the rough surface of a wall. There are so many 
wonderful things about these plants that I will try and 
tell you about them when the growing season comes, 
and you can see them yourselves...... I get a great 
many letters from our youngsters, that would not interest 
the whole family, and such I answer by mail, and say 
nothing about them, but here is one from two of my 
boys away off in Honduras, who ask about 
VISITING THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

If it were nierefy a question if it would pay them to 
come, could they do so as well as not, I could say yes at 
once, but the case is not so simple as that. They ask 
how they can put a certain sum of money to the best use, 
whether by coming to the Centennial, or by staying at 
home, and using it in improving thcir education there. 
It is a very difficult matter to give advice in this case, 
for it has two important sides. I'll think en it. 


A Doll Show! 


Only think of a Doll Show! That is what the English 
children have had to amuse them lately. It was held at 
Alexandra Palace, in London, which is a great show 
place, something like the Crystal Palace. There were all 
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kinds of dolls, those which could walk, and those which 
could “ squawk,’’—though it is called talking—and those 
which could move their eycs, and do everything ‘that 
dolls could be made to do by machinery and clock- 
work. Then, besides, these shop dolls, made to sell, 
#here were home-made dolls, and doll’s-dresses made by 
ehildren, and ever so many prizes for the best dressed 
dolls. There were many old folks, and as you may sup- 
at crowd of young folks to see the show. 





pose, a gre 
Every one of the American 
Agriculturist’s little girls 
no doubt wishes she could 
have seen all this too. We 
wish we could have seen 
it, but we wish more that 
we could have seen the 
children who saw it. What 
alot of wide open eyes and 
pleased faces there must 
have been, and better 
worth secing than all the 
dolls. There was one 
thing very wonderful 
about this show. There 
were princesses and duch- 
esses, and others with 
titles there, but that is not 
wonderful, for they are 
only women. The wonder- 
ful thing is the way in 
which we came to know that such a show had taken 
place. We had known that it was to be held, but away 
ander the sea, far down in the deep ocean, where the 
wire cable stretches for thousands of miles, there came 
from London to New York on New Year’s day the message 

*¢ The Doll Show at Alexandra Palace is a great success.” 

That is what we call wonderful, and we don’t think 
that any dolls ever before had a message sent about them 
by ocean cable. If those dolls could feel, wouldn’t they 
be proud to know that this message was sent and printed 
in the New York papers! But there is something better 
than all this about the show. The dollsand dolls’ clothes 
made and sent by the children for the prizes, are after- 
wards to be distributed among the sick children at the 
childrens’ hospitals. Wonderful dolls these, that could 
make the children happy in making and dressing them, 
eould make the crowd of children happy who went to 
see them—and then the greatest of all, could carry happi- 
ness to hundreds of sick, weak, and suffering children ! 
Who says that there is no good -in dolls! 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 
Directions for ‘‘Spatter-Work.” 

Provide yourself with an old tooth-brush, a fine tooth- 
eomb, and some India-ink, which must be carefully rub- 
bed up with a little water on a saucer; though purple 
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Uncle Holyw. 








SED eae 5 
Fig. 1.—a SPABTER-WORK TIDY. 


ink, or almost any coloring matter will answer your pur- 
pose. (If, however, yon use purple ink, you had better 
have some alcohol at hand to take off misplaced ‘* spat- 
ters” on hands or clothing.) Spread an old newspaper 
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Fig. 2.—A VISITING-CARD IN SPAT 





on the table, place your blank card, paper, or muslin, 
upon it. Now arrange the ferns and leaves in a graceful 
position, and stick fine pins or needles through them 
on to the card, to keep them in position. Useplenty of 
pins, if they are so fine that they won't deface the card, 
Dip the brush into some water, and shake it well, slap- 
ping it on to a paper or rag, as it must not be too wet. 
Pour into a butter-plate, or saucer, a little purple ink, or 
whatever coloring matter with which you have provided 
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yourself, and take some of it up upon your brnsh. Take 
the brush in your right hand, and the comb in your left; 
hold the brush stéadily over the card, ‘about two inches 
off—and draw the comb, across the bristles, ¢owards you. 
You had better try it upon some wé8te paper before 
splashing your card, as it requires ‘a little practice and 
experience to spatter just right. Should the brish be 
too wet, the spots would be too large and so spoil the 
effect. You will soon, with a little care, acquire dexterity, 
and can easily make pretty ornamental articles—Swiss 
muslin tidies (fig. 1), lamp-shades, card-racks, fans, catch- 
alls, and even pillow-shams and window-shades, with 
elegant designs in ‘‘spatter-work.” <A very graceful, 
pretty visiting-card (fig. 2) may be made, by pinning a 
small piece of blank paper (large enough upon which to 
write your name) upon the card, either at one side, or in 
the center, and arranging the ferns tastefully about it, 
then splattering it. Names, mottoes, and initials, may 
be added by having ornamental (or plain) letters cut out 
in paper, and pinning them on in their places, 

Thanks for puzzles, answers, letters, etc., to Norman 
E. Clark, Walter D. T., Effie, Mrs. G., Mark A., Franklin, 
O. O., Alice, Sallie F. Y¥., Geo. W. B., Isola, and Frank 
H.N. 

S. S. S.—I presume that the “swarm of bees,” to 
which you refer, is the following: 

‘* B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 
B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child, 
B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind, 
B sure you make matter subservient to mind. 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true ; 
B courteous to all men, B friendly with few. 
B temperate in argument, pleasure and wine ; 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 
B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm; 
B peaceful, B-nevolent, willing to learn ; 
B punctual, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 
B aspiring, B humble, because thou are dust ; 
B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith, 
B active, devoted, B faithful till death ; 
B honest, B holy. home aga and pure, 
B dependent, B Christ-like, and you'll B secure.” 

G. F. W.—A “palindrome” isa line that reads alike 
backward and forward. Adam’s first observation to 
Eve (?) was one—“ Madam, I’m Adam”; and Napoleon’s 
answer, when asked if he could have sacked London, is 
another—‘* Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

SALLIE says some one has given her an anagram, 
“*New door,” to make one word of, and she can’t do it. 
Bless your little heart, it is @ catch/ Take the letters 
forming “NEW DOOR.” and sce if you cannot transpose 
them into ‘ONE WORD.” The ‘ window that a star 
is like *—is a skylight. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Pa eat prim ox. 6. Expire my all. 
2. Farm’s onion tarts, % At Rose so shy. 
3. Can vail story. 8. A united clam. 
4, Rep’s rag-shop. 9. No rat inlet. 
5. Beggar in red. 10. O! Istart gloss.% 
SQUARE WORDS. 
Square the words ‘‘ WHEN” and ‘‘ WHOM.” 
GILES FarMIn, 
TRANSPOSITION. 
(Fill the blanks in the following puzzle with a word 
and its transpositions.) 
An woman with intent, 
Put on her and out she went: 
“«____ she said “Oh! give, I pray, 
Some bread that I may this day.” G.C. W, 

















CROSS WORD. 
My first is in chapter but uot in verse, 
My next is in children but not in nurse, 
My third is in eagle but not in parrot, 
My fourth is in gin but not in claret, 
My fitth is in lion but not in lamb, 
My sixth is in veal but not in ham, 
My seventh is in trade but not in a buy, 
My eight is in June but not in July, 
My ninth is in night but not in day, 
My tenth is in mire but not in clay, 
My eleventh is in cousin but not in niece, 
My twelfth is in whole but not in piece, 
My thirteenth is is kindness but not in scold, 
And my whole, if obeyed, is more precious than 

gold. AMBROSE M, 8, 
PI. 

Het cheatusom dan oegate wree stirf rown ni Sinpa, ot 
stinghisdui hiscirtsan form rooms, hist begin sa nylear 
het from fo het scors sa het debar anc eb tuc. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 12 letters: 
My 1, 9, 12, is a bird. 
My 11, 7%, 4, is a place of refuge. 
My 5, 2, 3, 8, is a conveyance. 
My 1, 6, 10, is what every person has, 
My whole is the name of a — story. 
umpty DumprTY. 
HOMONYMOUS WoRDs.—(Having similar sound.) 
1. Of man or woman’s dress a part: 
Or passion strong will quickly start. 
With this no lack of number fear: 
Or something pleasant io the ear. 
Part of a church I here disclose ; 
No faith in this man’s word repose. 
. Aring of wood or metal made: 
Or sound preceding bloody raid. 
Withered, without one trace of green: 
Or one who many things has seen. 
A garment made of spotless white ; 
While this remains we’re in good plight. 
HENRY. 
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CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 

1. Finest Of Crayon Delineators. 2. Come Listen 
Kate. 3. Joffied Battle. 4. Forcible Declaimer. 5. De- 
voted Backwoodsman. A. SavINNE. 

CONCEALED PROVERB. 

Oliver, give me your hand, your little toes are so lively, 
Tam afraid you will fall. 

BISECTED AMERICAN CITIES. 

1. Just made, and a boat. 2. An adjective and a 
measnre. 8. An animal and a piece for crossing rivers. 
4. A harbor, and the farmer’s bank. 5. A measure of 
time, tind a meastire of weight. 6. A peculiar wheel, and 
a home of wild beasts. 7% An instrument for fastening, 
and a harbor., 8 A worker in metals, and a piece of 
land. OLA, 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Partofamap. 2. Acape of North America. 3. A 
county of Kentucky. 4. Acity of England. 5. A town 
of Ecuador. 6. A sea of Asia. 7% A New England state. 
8. A town of France, .9, A town of North Amcrica. 10. 
A country of Africa. 11. A country of Southern Africa, 
12. The goddess of mischief. 13. Part of a house. 

The central letters, perpendicular and horizontal, form 
a New England state. R. D. Gage. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. Proud. 2. An oriental country. 3. An article of 
wearing apparel. 4. A city in Canada. 5. A greasy sub- 
stance. 6. Anger. % A part of the United States. 8. 
Once more.—The initials give the name of a Queen, the 
finals the name of an Emperor. ALBERT & AUGUSTA. 


mem rt ee 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 


ANAGRAMS OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS.—-1, Touch- 
stone. 2. Poor Yorick. 8. Caliban. 4. Miranda. 5. Cleo- 
atra, 6. Cardinal Woolsey. 7. The Ghost. 8. Lady Mac- 
eth. 9. King Lear. 10. Dogberry. 
NuMERICAL EnteMas.—1. Trailing Arbutus. 2 Con- 
stantinople. 
DovuBLE Acrostic.—C— al —F 
eve —L 
A— lapac —A 
t— eadin —G 





I— gnobl —E. 
O— tseg --O 
N—athanie—L 

rmin —E 


T— enan —T 
DECAPITATIONS.—1. Madam, Adam, 2. Part,art. 3, Please, 
lease. 4, Alone, lone. 
CONCEALED Brrps,—1. Macaw. 2. Auk, 3. Emu.. 4. Dove. 
5. Lory. 6. Lark, 7. Kite. 8 Wren. 
Square Worp.-ERROR 
ROOMY 
ROBBED 
OMEGA 
RYVDAL 
CHARADE.—Incognito (inn—cog—nigh—toe). 
PuzzLxe.—Sea of Azof (from Nyanza and Fondulac). 
TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Bleat, table. 2. Stage, gates. 3. 
Lemons, melons. 4. Snake, sneak. 5. Warden, Andrew, 
Wander. 6, Auction, caution. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES.--1. Seize, Cesar. 2. Past, 
astor. 8 Wand, wander. 4. Badge, badger. 5. Sea, seer. 
. Eye, ire. 7. Gross, grocer, : 


Sk ich ash A hn AD ah ich ich by 


Sena communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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If you young people ever look into the older people’s 
part of the paper—as, I think, some of you do—you will 
sometimes find that dogs are spoken of as being very 
troublesome, and that we not long ago even published a 
trap for catching them, and you will no doubt wonder 
why I often speak well of dogs in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Columns, and they are given a bad name in the other 
columns. The fact is, there are different kinds of dogs, 
just as there are different kinds of people. Some men are 
so bad and unlovely, that it is sometimes better for them 
to be shut up, to prevent them from doing harm to others, 
and it is no more fair to judge-all men from the bad acts 
of these few, than it is to consider all dogs are use- 
less because some are so. Probably many ef you, especi- 
aHy those who live in the country, think it would be very 
lonesome were it not for the family dog, who is always 
ready to go with you, and always on the lookout to see 
that nothing goes wrong. It is true that there are some 
dogs which are good for nothing, but you are sure that 
your dog doesn’t belong to that class. These bad dogs 
usually have no particular home, or if they have one, it is 
among people who keep him half starved, and do not 
care whether he stays at home, or is running about and 
doing mischief. When dogs are talked about in your 
part of the paper, good dogs are meant, those family dogs 
that stay at home, and mind their business. If people 
will keep dogs of another kind, which roam about the 

country, killing sheep and lambs, and doing other mis- 
chief, they must pay for the damage that these curs—I 
will not call them dogs—may do. Because some dogs are 
[ will not do to say that no dog is of any use. An 
a it dog is often of much use. One of my neigh- 
ha Mts which seemed to know so much that I 
zg dora not speak. He could do 
thing but speak. Oneevening the dog came 
se, and sératched at the door; the door was 
Pipsiediene name, but he was some- 


nto to tense ono? “ for short °—instead 
the door was closed, 








but soon after there was a scratching again, and when 
the door was opened, Tip pulled at his master’s cloth- 
ing, and looked out, as if he would say, ‘‘ come along.” 
The dog was so much in earnest, that his master follow- 
ed him, as Tip went bounding toward the stable, leading 
the way. When he reached the stable, Mr. F. found that 
in some way one of his horses had got into trouble, and 
had fallen with his head through some bars in the stall, 
in such a manner that he would likely have died before 
morning, had not Tip seen that something was wrong, 
and called for help....Here is a picture of a dog, which 
is given in part for the reason that it is one of Mr. Har- 
rison Wier’s best, and in part for another reason. Mr. 
Wier is.famous for drawing animals, and the best pictures 
in the English journals for boys and girls are by him. 
There are many artists who can draw dogs and other 
animals, but there are few who can put so much life into 
them. Look at this dog, as he hurries back on his er- 
rand! Every one can see that, as the boys say, he is 
“full of go’?! You know that he is on business, and he 
is giving his whole attention to it; I have seen boys do 
errands, and not be half so lively about it. Some dogs 
are quite useful in this way, and can be very easily 
taught to fetch and carry in a most wonderful manner. 
Many years ago, when I lived in the city, a neighbor had 
a dog which went every morning to the news-stand, two 
or three blocks off, got his master’s paper, and took it 
home, as carefuliy as either of you could; sometimes 
other dogs would come up tohim, but he was on busi- 
ness, and would only notice them by a growl, as if to say, 
**just wait until I get this paper home, and I will attend 
to you.”’....Now for the other reason for giving this 
picture. It is a long time since we have had any prizes. 
The last time I offered a prize there was too much of it; 
and it took more time than [could spare ; now let us see if 
we can not have a good time overa very simple prize- 
question. Yon see that the dog in the picture is onan er- 
rand ; I have told you about another dog that went on an 
errand for a newspaper; no doubt many of you own, or 


















































; USEFUL AND USELESS DOGS.—A PRIZE FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


know of dogs, who do, or have done, similar things. 
Now then, I wish some stories of these dogs, which have 
been useful in this way, that have been taught to go on 
errands for their master. They must be true stories, 
such as you know to be true yourselves, or that your pa- 
rents know to be true—only in this case the stories must 
be told by yourself in your own way. Some of the best 
stories it is very likely will be printed. Now to make it 
interesting, I propose some little prizes. A book for the 
best story by a boy and a girl between 12 and 16 years 
old; and one for the best by a boy and agirl 12 years old 
and under; that will make four books, two for the boys, 
and two for the girls; the books, of course, to be good 
and new ones, and suitable for young people of those 
ages. Mind the conditions, which are: the stories are 
to be written by yourselves, and true, as above stated; 
they must not be longer than two pages of letter paper, 
and would be better, if shorter; they must be written 
with black ink—my old eyes can not bother with fancy- 
colored inks, or lead-pencil; they must reach me by 
March 15th next, and must be directed to ‘‘ The Doctor,” 
245 Broadway, New York City. Iwas about to add an- 
other condition, but I will pnt it in the form of a hint. 
When you write for a prize in this way, do not set your 
mind upon getting it, and feel unhappy, and think some- 
thing has gone wrong, because yon failed. Recollect there 
are hundreds of others who are trying, and only a few 
can be the winners. In giving prizes in former years, I 
have selected those, the very trial for which would be 
useful, and though this is not so instructive as some 
former ones, the writing out of a story as well as you can, 
will be a good exercise, and worth doing for itself. The 
awards in this, as well as in former cases, will be left 
to persons, who will only judge the stories on their 
merits. Now I think that, unless boys or girls can write 
without feeling unpleasantly because they did not get 
the prize, they had better not try, for in onr large family 
of little folks we want every one to be happy and 
contented. Tue Doctor. 
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“Standard Pure” 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


MADE BY THE 
“Candee Rubber Co.” 


—_—_ — 


TESTIMONIALS. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 18%5. 
Z. B. HEYWOOD, Esq., 321 BRoaDWAY, t 
Or Messrs, L. CANDEE & & CO., New Haven, Cr. 

Dear Sin—Jn answer to your inquiry, I will say, that a 
pair of your * Standard Pure Gum Rubber Boots,” which 
T gave to my gardener, a year ago, wore very well, proving 
strong, pliable, and durable. After a good deal of use, 
they are still doing good service. 

Respectfully, «ORANGE JUDD. 

(These boots were put in use Dec., 

1874, and consequently have given 
one year’ Ss wear.) 

New York, Dec. Ath, 18%5. 
L. CANDEE RUBBER COMPANY. 

GEeNTLEMEN—J made my furmer a present of @ pair of 
your Pure Rubber Boots, last winter, with the most satis- 
Sactory results as respects durability and comfort. 

Yours, truly, C. C. NORTH. 





Any size Expressed C.O.D. Send for 
price-list. Correspondence Solicited. 


Z. B, HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale and Retail dealer in all 
kinds of Rubber Coods. 


321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A-KE¥_ SEH AT. And Not 
= WILL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out. 


For sale by W: stchms ikers. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. J. §. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Bogardas’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JaMES BoGaRDUS, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 





















Reofing, Roof Coating, Cement, Roof Paint, 
Paints—all colors—Fire Proof Coating, Boiler Cov- 
erings, for Steam Pipes, &c., Steam Packing, Sheathe 
ing Felts, Moth Proof Lining, &c. Ready for use, 
and easily applied. Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description, 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. -Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0,, 
a” Acents WaNTED. “Gl NEW YORK. 


TEN PER CENT 


of all your grain saved by using the Grange Farm Mill. 
Simple, cheap, reli: able. “Write for circular and samples to 
HENRY H. SWIFT, Millbrook, N. Y. 




















fh We and distinet variegated Geranium “ HAPPY 

GHT.”? The most novel and welcome addi- 

tion yet Hous to this most popular class of plants. Send for 

Catalogue, sees iy colored Plate, ready ist of February. 
SKED PADDOUK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





\ A. COVERT, Produce Com. 

York. «- Dnt alee ta el th wy arren Bt. New 
rompt r : 

my, weekly Priceccurrent and Marking Plate 6. a8 Send for 





Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


Absolutely SAFE! 
Perfectly Odorless! 


ALWAYS UNIFORM. ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 


SUPERIOR TO GAS. 


Burns in any lamp without danger of exploding or taking 
fire. Manufactured expressly to displace the use 
of highly volatile and dangerous oils. 





ITS SAFETY under EVERY possible 
TEST, and its perfect burning 
qualities, are proved by its 
continued use in over 


500,000 Families! 


While no accident, directly or indirectly, has ever occur- 
red from burning, storing, or handling it. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl Street, New York. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. ° 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our imper- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, ee, to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Im orting Tea Co., in the Ottice of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1876. 





HaRPER’s MaGazineE, One Year....... $4 00 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, One Year.... .. 4 00 
HARPER’s Bazar, One Year....... 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEELY, and HARPER'S 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazInE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sus- 
jor ex Rs at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 

ot 00, without extra copy; postage ‘prepaid by the 

vers. 


_ HARPER BROTHERS, ERS, Franklin Square, New Yc York. 





TOOLS. ? el 


of all kinds {or 5 armors: Binchemithy Carpen- 
ters, and all classes of Mechanics. Hustrated 
Catalogues free _to any a irene. Goo WwW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhiil, Boston, Mass. 


NEEDLES 


For all Machines at half the usual oe Singer New Fam- 
ily, 40 cts. per doz. Wilcox & Gibbs, 60 cts. Curved Needles, 
55 cts.; all others, 45 cts. Needle Threading Thimbles and 
Machine Needle Threader, 25 cts. each. Enclose the money 
in a letter, and the Needles will be sent by return mail. 


RELIABLE NEEDLE CO., Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


q 1 ' For cutting business 

Ny i INC J DIE h pee nr all sizes. Also 

plete ovutTrFits for 

clothing stenctisand Ke er age me | with awd young men are 

making from $5 to $20 Send for Catalogue and samples 
Pp. 


to 8, M, SPE CE, 347 Washington St. Beston, Mass, 











Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of th 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock’ and for pale by . 


R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 


189 & 191 Water St t, (P. 0. Bo ‘ 
NEW YORK’ CIry: nm 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower 


is the only practical grain and grass seed- 
sower known. It is now sold in all grain 





growing countries. 





& Ds fr York.—AMES 
DRETH & SON, Phila- 
HITMA Baltimore, Md— 
WITHENBURY._ & HAMPTON, Cine a vO. — H. 
pon a pe gy Cleveland, 0.J. GEO. STILZ, Indiano- 
polis, Ind —W H. BANKS’ & CO, Eniearo, i.—LEWIS 
E & CO., Louisville, Ky.-SEM MPLE, BIRGE & CO.., St. 
Louis Mo.—FRANK BROS. & co., San Peabelesey Cal.— 
WM. EVANS, Montreal, P. Q. 
GOUDELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 
AND 


EEDS ris 


WESTERN GROWN. 
Our Catalogue for 1876 


FREE! 


SEND be. NAME TO THE LARGEST 
SEED FARMERS IN THE WEST. 


GEO. 8. HASKELL & CO., 


ROCKFORD, ILL ILLINOIS. 


GOOD SEEDS 


Grown with care and painstaking from selected stocks 
always pay. ‘Try mine. See advertisement * All About 


Gardening.” J.B. OGock fords Titinols. 
Our Annual Descriptive 


Seed Catalogue 


for 1876. 


Enla: arged and Improved 
con ing a complete list of 
all th A rt varieties of 
VEGETA FIELD and 
FLOWE TOLER DS: is now 
vo. al will be sent to 
=4| any address on receipt of 
3] postage stamp. 


E. A. REEVES, 
58 COURTLAND ST, 


New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1854, 


HIGHLAND HARDY. 


The most profitable $255 Ras 
Produced last Rison over $1,000 Pe tes th to tne 
acre. It bears enormous crops, and is the earliest of all.— 
“T regard the Highland Hardy as one of the most promisin; 
i berries grown. It is ge a that I have seen, and 
Me 4 hardy.”—Rep. eo author of “Play and 
rofit in my Garden,” * 
Price by mail, post-paid : Aw press: 
5 cts, per d doz.2$3.50 50 per 100. $8 per 1 $15 per 1,000. 


FRU, TREES |. AMRUP QBS 


20,000 surplus and very fine American Arbor Vite, 3 to 
6 ft., twice transp., very cheap.—1,000,000 Am. Arb. seed- 
lings. —Dow nin ng Goore eberry, best Am. gooseberry ; 
per doz., $2.50, post-paid. See our seed ady. in another 





FRESH 























column. Send for catalo; 
Established 1863. We de . FERRIS, Jr., & CO. 
Dutchess Nurseries, Po oughkeepsie, N. 





Chilli Red, Early Goodrich, anil 


and Rose Seed where ht 


MEyEE® & 
ul Le ‘ Yy, 


for sale by 
Murray 
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The Earliest Tomato Known. 


$$$ 





~_—~ 


THE CONQUEROR. 
TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TOMATO. 

Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the American 
Agr iculterist, thus describss it : 

“*I had over a dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as well as those accepted as standard 
varicties. I think it a moderate statement to say the Con- 
queror was ten days earlier than any other in the Garden. I 
would also add that in color, shape, and quality, this variety 
was highly satisfactory.” 

Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 6 packets, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN TROPHY. 


A sport of the well-known Trophy—and its counterpart in 
shape, size, and general appearance, of a rich golden yellow 
color ; a valuable acquisition. 


25 cts. per packet ; 6 packets, $1.00. 
GREEN GAGE TOMATO (Carter’s.) 


A new English variety of medium size, of very beautiful 
appeatenss, resembling a bright yellow plum in shape and 
color, with a distinct, piquant, and high ble flavor, 
combining the Apple and Tcmato beautifully blended. As 
a table variety, either raw or cooked, it can be nf recom- 
mended. It is also equally desirable for preserving. 

25 cts. per packet. ; 6 packets, $1.00. One packet each of the 
three varieties, 60 cents. 





= + J . . 

Pringle’s Hybridized Potato Seed. 

The extraordinary success which has attended Mr. Prin- 
le in his attempts to improve this valuable esculent—which 
pas resulted in the production of the Snowflake aid 
Alpha, and last, though not least, the Ruby—has en- 
couraged him to still greater efforts iv his favorite pursuit 
of hybridization, and we have now the pleasure of offering 
avery choice strain of seed saved by him, which is the 
product of numerous hybridizations, variously operated, 
with every care during the past season, between the above 
named and many of the best new and old varieties in cul- 
tivstion, both English and American,and includes every 
strain, which Mr. Pringle will himself sow the coming spring. 
Packets of 25 seeds, 50 cents; 5 packets, $2. - 


$600 IN PREMIUMS. 


ee . 
cm, bo i 
* yy, 





TWO NEW POTATOES. 


RUBY. (Pringle.) 


A new red kidney shaped potato of excellent promise, 
from the Early Rose hybridized with the White Peachblow. 
The shape is oblong, slightly flattened, resembling that of 
the EKariy Rose. In its coloring the red of the latter variety 
isdeepened by the carmine which shows in the blotches of 
the White Peachblow. The eyes, which are but. slightly 
sunken, are carmine like those of this variety. The flesh 
white, fine-grained, firm, and of excellent flavor. Tubers of 
medium size ; and are clustered close about the foot of the 
Stalks. The time of maturity is the same as that of the 
Early Rose, and it is equallv productive. 

To those who prefer a red-skin potato we can confidently 
recommend this excellent variety. 

Per lb., $1.00 ; 3 lbs. to one address, $2.50, by mail, prepaid. 
By express or freight, charges paid by the purchaser, 4 


peck, $3.00 ; 1 peck $5.00. 
ALPHA. (Pringle.) 


The Earliest Variety Known. 
A very early variety for farm and garden culture, also for 
forcing under glass; fit for the table ten or fifteen days be- 
fore the Early Rose. Of medium size, clear white, with the 
slightest tinge of red about the eyes; flesh very white, fine- 
grained, dry, and of excellent flavor ; quality, of the highest 
excellence. first-class certificate was awarded by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, of London, in 1874. A silver 
medal was also awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Wecan recommend this with the greatest confi- 
dence as the very best early variety in cultivation. 
Per pound $1.00; 3 pounds to one address, $2.50, by mail: 
a eS sae 00 or gy $008 —~ ~ | py a 
chaser, eck, $2.00; pec 00 5 shel, $5.00; 
bushel, $9.00; 1 barrel, $20.0.” : / 
$500 IN PREMIUMS will be divided among the six 


successful competitors. who shall produce the largest quan- 
tity from_one pound of either of the above varieties, Ruby 
and Alpha. 250 R EAC VARIETY sub- 


ject to conditions named in our Potato Catalogue. 
SNOWFLAKE-—Beautiful in eeennie <a erior in 
rene ng TF 3a a few days jater than the Earl 
ose—very productive. Price :—Per pound, 60cts. ; 2 pounds 
to one address, $1.00, by mail, prepaid. By express or 
freight, 1 peck, $1.50 ;  bush., $3.90; 1 bush., $1; 1 barrel, $8. 





For a full description of the above varieties see our New 
Potato Catalogue, with full directions for culture. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ANNUALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE MAILED TO ALL APPLI- 


CANTS ON RECEIPT 


OF PRICE 


AFFIXED. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


—200 pages, including several hundret finely-executed engravings and a beautifully colored lithograph. 


An edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 


35 cts. 


Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged Catalogue.—i2 pages. Embraces a monthly calendar of oner- 
ations, and a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, with directions for their culture. 10 cts. 
Bliss’s INMustrated Potato Catalogue contains a descriptive list of all the new varieties, with many other de- 


sirable sorts; also much useful information upon their cultivation. 


Address 
P. O. Box No. 5.712. 


24 pages. 10 cents. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 





1838 DREER’S 1876 


Garden Calendar ir 1876. 


NOW READY. 


It contains 168 pages of useful information, and complete 
lists, representing a large, well selected, and genuine stock 
of VEGETABLE, LOWER, AND Grass SEEDS, PLANTS, Nov- 
ELTIES, BOOKS, AND EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE GARDEN. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for postage. Wholesale Price List 
for Dealers only. HENRY A. DREER, 
and Florist, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


J, ABOUT GARDENING 


Fer Home use and for MARKET, in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL—Practical, pointed and thorough— 
containing one-half as much matter as $1.50 books on the 
subject. Gardeners throughout the country commend its 
practical labor-saving methods as invaluable to them. Sent 
for 10 cents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
seeds. J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, [liinois. 


RARE BUSINESS CHANCE. 


sale a Seed and Floral Establishment, doing a profita- 
and situated in the best part of the city; hasa 








AF, rt! il eith . itn vw yg 

il se’ er with property, 
favorable terms. The buildings were erected 
the business. Good reasons given for selling. 


D. GRINTON: 


9years. Apply to g Tae 
vi 67 Chippewa St., Buffalo, N, Y, 





i . 5e : 2 . 
: Choice 
FREE, paces 
a BURA EAG of Plants. 
- ‘QHAS, T, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 





Moreton Farm Seeds. 


YELLOW GLOBE MANGEL WURZEL SEED. 
—I have grown my own seed for sev2ral years from careful- 
ly selected bulbs. It is now offered for sale for the first 
time. The seed is large and fresh, the growth of 1875. Price, 
7% cts. per Db. ; 4 ths. for $2.50. Sent pre-paid by mail. 10 ts., 
or over, by express, at 50 cents per b. 

YELLOW DANVERS ONION SEED.—From 
carefully selected onions. The growth of 1875. Price $2 # D. 
LATE ROSE POTATOES.-Genuine. $2.50 per 
barrel; 4 barrels, $9.00 ; 10 barrels, $20.00. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





100 bbls. Snowflake 
potatoes grown. 3 Ibs., by mail, $1.00; 
SEED $4.50 per bbl., by freight ;5 bbis., $4.00 
erbb]. Alpha, Eureka, Karly Paragon, 
POTATOES 3 1bs., post-paid, $1.00; per bbl., $5.00. 
Jel All other var. at lowest_market price. 
Send a list, and order at once. Seed Stocks received 
of B. K. Bliss & Sons, and warranted Genuine. Address 
E. B, JENNINGS, Seed Grower, Southport, Ct, 

R = IN CASH PREMIUMS.—For particulars 
$1 25 see my Catalogne for 1876, contaisinge all the 
New and Best varicties of Garden Seeds, carefully 
grown from Selected stocks. and the largest and Best 


collection of New and Choice Seed Potatoes ever offer- 
ed to the public, sent free to all who apply. 
Seaton, New York. 


CHOICE 


otatoes, the finest 





J. R. V. HAWKINS, 






Our Seed Catalogue for 1876 will be 
published about January 15th, and will be 
mailed to all our old customers as usual, 
and to others on receipt of Stamp for post- 
age. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 





If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


Cardening for Profit! 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Cardening for Pleasure! 


L BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


ent free to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. Sent toall others 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SEND FOR 
WHOLESALE or RETAIL 
CATALOGUE of 


THEIR POPULAR AND PURE 


SEEDS 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT, 
{2 Cortlandt St., New York. 


100 DAYS TOMATO. 


This Tomato has been proven by carefal tests. to be 
EARLIER than Conqueror, Canada Victor, and all other 
varicties. It ripens in 100 days wit!:out extra forcing. Has 
been marketed here June G.S. Haskell, ae 


VARIETIES TES' .? RK. Buist, of Philadelphia, 

says—* Both early and productive.” It is distinct from any 

tomato catalogued. Color scarlet, quality good, rots little, 

ripens through, and_ for shipping is unsurpassed. It is 

K Y PROLIFIC—40 Bushels were 

sold in 4 days, and @419 was recd. for the season off one- 

fourth acre. Proof of these statements in circulars sent 

free. Selected seed, per packet of 100 seeds, 25 cte.—5 for 
$1.00. Address 

J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
512 Main St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


SEEDS 
Upon Which You can Depend. 


The attention of Market Gardeners, Families, and all 
who would have good vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
is invited to my new Catalogue of STRICTLY 
FINE SEEDS, It will be furnished FREE to 
applicants, and contains lists and prices of all the 
BEST and NEWEST varictics in the line of seeds, 
etc. Don’t fail to see it. 


ORANGE W. CLARK, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


ohn Saul 
Gil Sou. Deed 


For Spring of 1876, will be ready in February, with a colored 
Plate—Many beautiful new plants are offered—all at very 
low rates—Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts. 











To 











A plain copy to all applicants free. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. + 





GRAPE VINES!! — 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA, 
PRICE LIST FREE, 


QUALITY EXTRA. 


FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
T, 8 HUBBARD, Fredonia, N, Y, 
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5 Lilies Rows, Ti Carnations Gereniums Ue, © 
® The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries ¢ 
$ Mail 12 Choice Varieties for $1.00, or 5 for 50 cts., with 3 4 


‘3 Album Chromosora Fino Lilium Gratis. Samples 25 
3 Address J. GREIVES, Sec’y, BOX 837, PATERSON, NJ. & 








I have founded my business on the belief that the public 
are anxious to get their seed directly from the grow=- 
er, and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman 
in the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876, it con- 
tains, in addition to the choicest kinds produced in Europe, 
one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable 
seed grown on my four seed farms, Customers 
of last season need not write for it. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All seed 
sold under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out the first of January. 

__ AMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SHHDS 


FOR GARDEN & FIELDS, 


RELIABLE AND TRUE. Send to 


TOLEDO SEED HOUSE, 
AUGUSTUS B. TABER, Toledo, O. 


To Market Gardeners. 


The varictics noted below are the best fhat can be select- 
ed and grown,the same stock which we sy upply largely to 
Philadelphia and other market gardeners. r other varie- 
Gedeess for Dreer’s Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Price List, 
mate ree. 

BEET—Bastian’s Perfection ee saxty Red Turnip, The 
earliest and most pro’ ofitable, per 

BEET—Bastian’s Perfeccion Halt eae Blood. Everything 
oe can be desired in point of color, shape, and size, per b., 

CAB Nat em Jersey Wakefield (American), oz., 50c.; 

€ 
PCABB: AGE—Premium sy ney bay. Dutch and Drum- 
head, the best produced, 02.5 r tb., $5.00, 

PEAS—Dreer’s Extra Early, is best and earliest, per 
bushel. oh br Express, $8.00. 

he best sorts, pure, per b., $1.15. 

The: above mailed at prices quoted. 

Henry A. Dreer, Seed Grower and Dealer, Philadalphia. 














TO THE FLOWER oe VG \GETABLE GARDEN 
eo oi Tilusi and con mtaining a Magnificent 

COLORED PLATE. to any address FREE. 

Established 1840, Rochester, N: Y. 





Catalogues Gratis. Prices Reduced 


of all leading items of ye! stock, especially in my un- 
surpassed list of new an ular ¥* 1e8, among which 
may be found the only desirnb e kinds to grow for market 
value—such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early Rivers, 
Early Alexander, Amsden’s June, Briggs’ May, Christiana, 
Brandywine, Nanticoke, Bilyen’s ‘Late Octoner, ‘Tuckahoe, 
Newington Free, and all the new and old approved orchard 
Send for catalogue, which will be a great help to all 
ve the exact rotation of ripening, 
so that all can plant intelligently. So they can have one va- 
riety succeeding another the whole season. Also at_cor- 
respondingly —o prices—Apple Trees, Cherry, Plum, Pear 
standard and dwarf, Small Fraits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubberies, Greenhouse Plants—in fact, all stock usually 
found in any first-class establishment. Peach pits in sand 
all winter, Rr cr bushel. 
RANDOLPH. PETERS, Great Northern and 
Sotthern Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Seed Time Cometh! 


Our twenty-third edition of the Flower. and Kitchen 
Garden Directory, Tilnstrated, for is76, will 
soon be published, embracing a complete List of the Brest 
STANDARD BosTON MARKET VaRIETIES of Vegetable 
Seeds, and the most beautiful of Flower Seeds, and 
other Horticultural R Reauisites; it will be sent free 
to ail former customers, and others, on application. 

D. T. CURTIS & CO., 161 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Successors to Curtis & Cobb. 


liat. 
who plant orchards;is I 











OUR WHOLESALE 
Price List of Seeds for 1876 


; (FOR THE TRADE ONLY) 
is now ready for mailing. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale! Retail! 
Pure, fresh, reliable flower and garden seeds. 


Send for 
catalogue. See our nursery advertisement of best raspberry, 
etc., in another column, . FERRIS, Jr., 10., 

Duichess Nurseries, established 1868, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


- §$UCCESS._IN 


MARKET GARDENING 


can be attained only by a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, a practice of labor-saving methods, good seeds, a jadi- 
cious apportionment of crops,anu by energy and tact in 
making sales. In my Garden Manual I have endeavored to 
give such practical information upon these and kindred 
topics as I have gained in an ex! ensive experience as market 
gardener and see? grower. QOnions foe Market Rye 
as a Green Manure, Hot-Beds w Ee re Heat, 
Asparagus for Market. Garden este, © pecial 
anures and their s, Management of of the 
itchen Garden, Early Radishes, and ouier topics, 
are very fully treated, altogether embodying half as much 
as $1.50 books on the subject. A similar but smaller number, 
devoted to plants and transplanted crops, is issued late in 
March, and another treating of seasonable topicsin June. 
‘All the numbers of the year are sent for ten on, which will 
be allowed on first order for seeds. Address 
ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ils. 














OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 100 pages, 
containing the greatest variety of 
Garden and Flower Seeds, and 
the best strains cf home grown seeds 
tor Market Gardeners, Family Gardens, 


GROWN 
Amateurs and Florists, sent free to all 


SEEDS ¢233; 


HOVEY & CO.,53 No. Market St.,Boston,Mass. 


A MANUAL 


Of all Garden eral 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, &c., 
For PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS, 
FLORISTS and FARMERS. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
FLOWER SEEDS, with all the NOVELTIES 
FOR 1876, is now ready for mailing to applicants, 

Also, CATALOGUE OF SPRING BULBS. 

Also, CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE 
and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John St., New York. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


Seeds of Superior Quality 
HARVEY BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN CHOICE 


Vegetable, Field, and Flower 
Seeds. 
FLORISTS’ GOODS, GARDEN REQUISITES, AND 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue Post-free on Application. 
SEED WAREHOUSES, 
260 and 262 Washington St., Buffalo, N, Y. 


HOME 











Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 


Spooner’s Boston Market 
Vegetable Seeds. 


The cheapest and best seeds in 
the market. Send two 3 _ cent 
stamps tor ont, illustrated catalogue 
and eee the ie pe ces. 

- SPOONER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











TREES. 


We call attention to our immense Stock (600 acres) of 
Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, &e. 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen. 
Roses « specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot House Plants, including dest novelties. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired, 
Prompt attention given to all orders and enquiries, 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No.1, Fruits (new ed., with colored plate), 1 15 cts. 
No. 2, Ornamental Trees, with col’d plate of Roses. 2c. 

No. Greenhouse, 0.4, Wholesale, Free. 
No.5. List of New Roses for 1876, Free. 
Nos. 1 & Z2—N ante bound to; ether, forming an interesting 
and valuable for reference, \ by 
Address mail, post paid. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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AC TREES.—Handsome stock of best new 
and old sorts, with general assortment of 
hardy fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, vines, 
small fruits, &c. New price list free. 
DWIN ALLEN, 
New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 


AMSDEN PEACH .— Earliest and Best 
Early Peach inthe world. For full wD hamety and price of 
the trees, root grafts, and cions, addre 

JOHN WAMPLER. "Carthage, Missouri, 


PEACH TREES. 


The largest stock in the country. prior stock in full sup- 
ply.—Earliest and Pi om rest shipmen 
ES NURS. "RIES CO., Dayton, O. 


PEACH TREES, of best varieties; a Spruce 
and American Arbor Vitees, several ‘sizes ammoth 

Cluster and Brandywine Raspberry ; ; Cherry Currants; 2 yr. 

Concord Grape nes; Strawberry Plants; and a general 

















Nursery stock at greatly reduced rates. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. For prices, address, Davip BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 
A SEER AT, ASSOn IMENT, Of 
q Ss, to or to 
per M. Wilson’s Early Blackberry, Plan Aric ; cari . 
R. S. HNSTON, Georgetown, Del. 
0 0 0~ high, $809 ct Pat Tress, 5 5 to $e jnenes 
‘0 ’ » 8to4 ft. . 
Pear Hoot Grafts $12°6 1,000, also other stock, Prise Not tres, 


HARVEY CURTIS. Sunes Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


A pple, Pear, Plums, Mazzardand Mahaleb 
i Cc Pied Reqd lings and Cher ane Gaines “4 jr 
ayers (strong, pple an err sor’ ‘ 
from bud. Send for brice list. TARE: Dansvilte, NY: 


FRUIT TREES AND SM 

Rk large stock of Apple, Pear, Peach, ¢ ak FRY! Shines 

Quince. Also ltaspberry, Blackberry and Strawberry plants, 

Apple grafts low. Agents wanted. Price List free. 
Address JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, Palmyra, N. Ye 











VRAAGE NURSERIES. — A 
of Peach and other Fruit and —— Trees, 
Small irc &c., at low sates. Send for Circular. 
CHA! e Hightstown, N. J. 


{T perry 


Pepa AND SMALL F 

P NT'S—finest_stock of Straw 
plants in the State; best varieties. Price list free. Prices 
marked way down. 


E. W. HARRINGTON, Palmyra, N.Y. 
EVERGREEN Tree Seedlings — 


Nursery grown—cheap, young, small sizes, for orchard 
Frotemtice un screens, —_ reaks, timber bel a 
or price per 100, ty niidress H. M. MPSON, 
St. Francis, PMilwan fg Wisconsin. : 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 


A eoncise Manual on the ng ta Strawbeert 
pbherries and. other smal just to raise 
E. author “ Play and 


Ras 

‘ae eet ee ee. R a 
oft in My te, = eo heey, ‘price—3 cts. 
Iso ps and price tt wherry 

plunigand 0 renal awe, 


fe we, Co..¥. ¥. 


Cornwall-on-the- 


PURE CANE: SEED. 


Veo, TES.—LrBertan, RE@ULAR 














go, and Comemnat A. PRICES By 
il, pos-age pale > 50 cts. # Bb. ; a, me, ete 
7 we fneitded: Cre Hee 
c 2 
} | epned trom our list. We tea 


Liberian for general cultivation. = to 
g Save poupde required per acre. Money 
ith order. 
“the Sorgo Hand-Book. Contaiaiey valua- 
ble information on the culture of Cane and 
making Syrup, and description the ecole: 


brated Cook "evaporator ‘and Victor Cane 
Mills, sent free. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING C0., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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are the best the world produces. They are planted bya 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful Flow- 
ers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free 
to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 








is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, and 
four Chromo Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
co.ored from nature. ice 35 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cents 
bound in elegant cloth. 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and ae egg, A. ee ey colored Frontispiece with the 
first number. nly 25 cents for the year. The first 
No. for 1876 just jasned. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMATEUR 





Tothe Flower and Kitchen 
Garden now ready for applicants. 
Send two stamps to 


CULTIVATORS WASHBURN & C@., 
Horticultural Building, 
GUIDE Boston, Mass. 





RUSTIC WORK. 


Manufacturers, KING & SAVACE, 
(Successors to Jas. KING.) 


Ti STATE S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. (Factory at East Haven, 
: Conn.) Write for Catalogues and Prices. 


w=: 












0 


Lawn-Mowers. Onion 
an Seed Potatoes, 


LEM ENTS Re 
Garden, Fi Fld and Flower SEEDS, 





77 State St., Chicago, IIl., 


Successors to Jas. H. Morris and D., S. Heffron. 


«ahh TE WOEY'S 


Published annually about the first 

of January, and SENT FREE 

to all applicants. Itis elegantly 

printed and illustrated, and con- 

tains much useful information 

for farmers and gardeners. 
Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seedsman, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


/(X1 “AL OCUE GS 
and — 


‘LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
ALL NURSERY GROWN. 
Also Evergreen and European Larch Seeds. 


@) able and Fresh. 

ah > Catalogues. E 
Oo -KING & SAVACE, s 
Ds 














Send for Catalozue. 
ROBI. DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Il. 
tees ITS SPECIALTY. 
No. 1 Plants of all best sorts at 





ons s. £" doLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 











BUIST’S IMPROVED LATE CA CABBAGE. 





THE GABBAGE 1 FOR MARKET “GARDENERS, 


THE 
Buist’s Improved Late Flat Dutch. Buist’s Improved Late Drumhead. 
et r ounce. I have made the cultivation and improvement of Late Flat Dutch and Late 
specialty or eighteen years, and annually grow from 75 to 100 acres of seed. 


mens, which we had photographed, weighing 262 pounds. 
States, as being th the best etock | k in this country. 


rent. 


e trade supplied on favorable terms. 
(2 Buist’s Almanac for 1876, and Price List of Seeds for Market Gardeners, mailed on receipt of 10cents. Address 


MOST POPULAR LATE VARIETIES OF THIS COUNTRY. 


Price, $5.00 per pound; 
Drumhead Cabbage a 
The above illustration represents eight speci- 


The quality of our seeds has a r pation throughout the United 


e Buist’s Wholesale Price Cur- 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, Lock Box 62, P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GRAPE VINES, 


Grown especially for the Trade and Planters, in rat & 

CONCORD, MARTH Delaware, Hartford 
Prolific, Ives, Salem, ilder, Iona, and many 
other varie eties, one and two years old, in quantity. 


A. HANCE & SON, 








Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 
Our list of $1.00 Collec- 
tions of Plants for mail- 
ing is the most c comple ste 
ever offered lave 
including nearly sey enty 
species of plants and 
ep of varieties. 
® List fr 

W. F. MASSEY & CO., C seateitown. Koit Co., Md. 

SEND] PLANTS BY MAIL, 
WAIL CATALOGUE, containing a List 
of Trose :s, Clematis, and other Climbers, Hardy “Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Grape Vines, Asparagus, Small Fruits, Gladiolus, 
Phiox, Daltias, Bedding Plants. Grown especially for mail- 
ing. 7 Beautifal Roses for $1, Parties about to plant Fruit 
or Ornamental T: LS eth &c., should send for estimates, 


25 different collec tions, 
FOR AND OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
1. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 





Double Master Christine Geranium. 


NOW_READY, splendid NEW DOUBLE and SINGLE 
GERANIUMS, just introduced by the ty oe eee 
bog ft ALEGATIERE, LEMOINE, LAXTON 

¢. They have bloomed with us, including MAD THIBAUT’ 
may be called DovBLE MASTER CHRISTINE, beautifu 
Dri at pink, free bloomer ; all are magnificent. ( ‘atalogues 
ese and our unsurpassed Collection of Roses, free to 


ssouuenee Address 
Rose Growers, Richmond, ‘Ind. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000. 
wien 





RCH OF THE WEST, COL. CHENEY, 
N’S ALBAN On Seth eyden, has. 


Downing, Downer, emphe de Gand, Ken- 
tacky. Also STAR OF THE WEST Cha ampion, 
Dr. Warder, ik efiance, 


Late Prolific, Blac 
Agriculturist, Lenning’s White, and others, 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 82 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 








and most comprehen- 
Catalogues pub- 
lished; contains about 250 
over 600 fine engrav- 
ings, 2 elegant colored plates, 
and gives full descriptions, 
prices, and directions for plant- 
ing over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to Farmer, 
Gardener and Florists. Address, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, "Mich. 
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THE HOME CORN SHELLER. 


The best Hand Sheller for family use in the Market. 


Every Machine Warranted. 
PRICE $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry Raiser 
needs it. Shipped by express, safely boxed, on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, Miu¥. 


ANNUAL Subscriprion Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.35 


each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.30 each: Twenty copics 
and upward, $1.10 each, These rates include Postage, — 
case, which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 
dressed to each name, 

G2" Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


ARARRKY 
RCARAAARAARARARRAPLIL ESI IY IS 


Very Profitable 
And Easy Work 


FOR 


FEBRUARY. 
TRY IT. 


The work is suitable for all classes, for Clere 
g@ymen and other Professional men, for 
Merchants and Mechanics, Conduc- 
tors, etc., for Clerks in Stores, Banks, Post- 
Offices ; for Studemts in Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges ; for Ladies in all Stations; for 
Boys and Girls from 8 years old up to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have, 
by special arrangement with Proprietors, Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers, and by large wholesale cash con- 
tracts, secured a splendid assortment of Firste 
Rare Useful, Beautifal ond Value 
able Articles. [3 Every article is the 
Best «i its class, nothing second-hand or of poor 
make, but everything is fresh from the manufac- 
turers. They are graded all the way from $1 to 
$650, so as to meet all circumstances. 

The Publishers offer all these articles as Presents 
to their Friends, who interest themselves 
to secure and send in subscriptions to this Journal. 

Allour Premium Articles are popular and readily 
salable for cash, if any one secures more than he 
wants for his own use. We invite all of our friends 
to begin gathering and sending in the names at once. 
Write with each name or list sent, your own P. O., 
and that you are acting for a premium,and the names 
will be credited to you. It is easy work, and it pays, 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
Offices. But....(0) Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium ....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(d@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money acconnts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers... -(f) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 4 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢el....(g) Remit money. 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both forthe postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 





| Table of Premiums, 


[In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
recular rates of $1.60 a year, and also at the club rates of $1.10 
a year, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publishers.] 


TABLE of Premiumsand Terms 


| Number 
of Sub- 


of 



































LJ 
O81) crys 
For Volume 35—(1876). 23 \requives 
=§|| at , or 
Open to all—No Competition. Re let.60 1% 
No. Names of Premium Articles. mega $1.00 1.10 

1—Boy’s Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... 600}; 15 | 45 

2—Case of Scissors (U.S. Steel Shear Co.).$ 400} 10 | 31 

3—Pair of Skates (Patterson Bros.)...... 8 50) 8 | 30 

4—Bat and Bali (#. I. Horsman)......... 2 50 | 2 

5—Improved Table Croquet (do. do.)..$ 3 00|| § | 30 | 

6—Child’s Carriage.......(C.W. F. Dare).€20 00)! 30 | 102 

'¥—Chila’s Self-operating Swing (do. do.).8 400), 9 | 82 

S&—Doll’s Cottage Chamber Set (do. do.).85 00}! 12 | 37 

9—Crandall’s Building Blocks wey Fe 00) 5 | 20 
19—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks Rn 8 hives 
34—Crensens pence Al . aoe =. 

2— Crandall’s Menagerie ........... eee | § | 69 
13 Utility Aaj. Table Lambie & Sargent) 8 00|, 18 | 22 
14—Pocket Tool Holder ( Miller’s Falis Co.)\$ 100}, 3 
15—Bracket Saw (do. do) ..$1251| © 4 °°" 
16—Payson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... wah, Bd: 
17—“ Peoples’ Pump” (W. S. Blunt)......'$12 00 | 19 |""6% 
18—Tea Set (Lucius Hart Man’fact’g Co.).$50 00|| 66 | 995 
19—Ice Pitcher....... (do. do. do.) ....$16 00) 24 | “g9 
2O—Casters........5.6+ (do. do. do.) ....8900| 17| 54 
21—Cake Basket......(do. do. do.) . ..812 00) 19 | 65 
2:2—Revolving Butter Cooler(do. do.) ....8800| 16 | 59 
23—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) ....8600|| 15 | 45 
24—One Dozen Tablespoons(do. do.) ....91200|} 19 | 65 
25—One Dozen Table Forks(do. do.) ....$12 00; 19) 6 
26—Child’s Cup (do. do.) ....82%|| 7] 97 
27—Chiia’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (do.) ....85 00|| 12} 37 
28— Voore’s Floral Set (Moore Man’f’g Co)$10}| 3 
29—Excelsior Pocket Microscope ( Vulcan- oes 

ite Optical Instrument Co.)....82%5|| 7 41 
30—Abbott Pocket Microscope (L.G.Abbott)$ 1 50|| 4 
31—Four,"' Pocket Soap-Bubble em (Bliss)$ 100}| 3 |"""° 
32 -—Turn-table Apple Parer (D.H.Goodell)$ 1 00|} 3 |"""" 
33—Climaz Apple Corer & Slicer (do.) 100) 3 ).t: 
34—Family Cherry Stoner (do.) $100) 3 )°°"° 

5—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.) ..$14 2%|| 21 |" "7% 
36—Knives and Forks do. do.) ...$18 00)| 27 | 92 
3°7—Carver and Fork do. do.) ...8 400} 10| 34 
32 — French Cook’s Knife, Fork, and Steel $400|| 10 | 34 

9§—Pocket Eaile (Meriden Cutlery Co.)..§ 1 50|| 4}... 
$0 — Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..8 2 00 6| 22 
41—Pocket sm (do. do.) ..$2% 2) 97 
4°2—Ladies' Pocket —_ (do. do.) ..820 6] 2 
43—Multumin Parvo Knife (do. do.) ..$3 50 8! 30 
44—Garden Seeds& Flower Bulbs (select’n) $ 2 00 6] 22 
45—Sewing Machine (Remington).......... 70 00); 80 | 298 
46—Beckwith Portable Family Sew’g Mach$20 00|| 30 | 100 
47—Lamb’s Family Knitting Machine..... 00}! 68 | 230 
48— Washing Machine (Doty’s)............. 14 00}} 21) 7 
49—Clothes Wringer ( Best—Universal) ....8 800}! 16 | 52 
50—“‘Always Handy” Stove Shelves (Am- 

Re eS ne $300) 8] 30 
51—Pat. Magic eee Pencil (Ludden & " 

WHOM oc ccccvccccesccccscccgoece 50 
52—Ladies* ‘Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).& 2 0 ; "30 
53 — Gents’ mage Charm Pencil (do. do.).8 800}! 3 | 39 
54—Gold Pen, Telescopic Case’ (do. do.).8250|| 7| 97 
55—Gold Pen and Pencil, Telescopic Case, | 

Elegant (dO. dO.) .......e-ceseses $ 5-50)| 18! 97 
56—Melodeon,4-oct’e (G. A. Prince & Co.’s).890 00|| 105 | 320 
37—Piano,Splendia "-oct.( Steinway &So’s)$650 00|| 625 |1630 
58—Silver Watch (American Watch Co). 00}; 50 | 165 
39—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle ........... 16 00}| 24/ 80 
60—Creedmoor Long Range Rifle (E. Rem- | 

éngton B SONS) ....-.-scercaces $100 00)| 110 | 330 
G1—Target Rifle (E. Remington & Sons)... $56 00|| 68 | 230 
62—Sporting & Hunting Rifle (do. do.).. $82 00|| 48 | 156 
G3 -Double Barreled Breech-loading Gun | 

(BE. Remington & Sons).....:.. $50 00'| 66 | 225 
64—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (1can, 5gal.)$ 2 85|| 7) 27 
65—Planet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (8S. L. | 

BUR BOD 4. <..0628s0e00 - $15 00); 22] % 
66—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower.. 10 00}; 18] 58 
G7—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.) 14 00}; 21} 70 
68— Worcester’s Great Iilust’ed Dictionary$10 00'| 18 | 58 
69—Any back Volume Agriculturist. ) 3 ; 5 ae 20 
70—Any Two Back Volumes do. £ 8 50/]..... 29 
71—<Any Three do. do. do. 525) 13| 37 
72—Any Four do. do. do. 8700)! 15] 47 
73—Any Five do. do. do. SB88 || 17! 54 
74—Any Six do. do. do. 3 Q$10 50)) 19 | 61 
75—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25)) 21] 68 
76—Any Eight do. do. do. = $1400) 23) % 

—(Each add'l Vol. at same rete) iS) | wis 
'7'7—Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. ) —$383 25|| 44 | 158 
78—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist 1 s $2 50//..... 4 
Z0—Any Two Back Volumes do. 2 $5 00)||..... 36 

OQ—Any Three do. do. do. 2 $7 50|| 16 | 48 
81—Any Four do. do. do. = $10 00|| 18 | 60 
S2—Any Five do. do. do. & $12 50|| 21| 7 
S3—Any Six do. do. do. | > $15 00|| 24] 82 
S4—Any Seven do. do. do. S $17 50)| 27 | 92 
85—Any Eight do. do. do. = $20 00|| 30; 102 

—(Kach ad’l polume at same rate) re | bead Ne . 
86—Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. | © $4750) 65 '| 215 
87—A $10 Library (Your Choice.) \—=—$10 00|| 18! 58 
88-A S15 Library — do. Ss8i5 00) 24] 95 
89—A $20 Library do. = S$20 00|/ 31} 106 
90—A S25 Library do. 28925 00|! 38 | 195 
91—A 930 Library do. 3.3890 00! 44 | 144 
92—A'B35 Library do. S $85 00)) 50 | 162 
93—A $40 Library do. $ S940 00!) 56 | 177 
94—A B45 Library do. SH45 00) 62 | 192 
95—A B50 Library — do. BS $50 00) 68 | 207 
96—A $60 Library do. 8 ~ 260 00 || 80 | 237 
97-—A $75 Library do. qos 00; | 100 | 282 
98—A 8100 Library _ do. J“ 100 00|| 125 | 860 
99—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description.).........++ 


te" Hvery Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No chargeis made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 2,9 to 11, 14to 16, 29 to 31, 39 to 44, 
51 to 55, 69 to 99, inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of ail charges, by mail or express (at the Post- 
office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in 
the United States or Territories.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of 
each, by any conveyance desired. An Wlustrated De- 
scriptive List of Premiums named in the 
above Table will be sent Free to applicants. 








| share of the food of the natives. 
| occasionally under various names, these past 50 years. 














containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 47, - 


“Ivory Wheat.’?—“F. E.,” McConnell, 
Pa. We only know about this so-called “ wheat ” from the 
advertisement, from which we infer that it is not wheat 
at all, é. é., the grain, Triticum, generally known as wheat. 
Its coming from Africa, the small size of the seeds, and 
other hints given in the advertisment, make us guess that 
it is one of the forms of Sorghum, cultivated in various 
eastern countries, and which in Africa furnishes a large 
It has been introduced 


It may have its uses—only it isn’t wheat. - 

A Triple Hazel Nut is sent by E. H. 
Brown, Pike Co., Ind., in which three nuts are firmly 
joined or, as it were, fused together. Such departures 
from the usual form are always interesting, and they are 
sometimes very instructive. 





Spiders.—The Boston Society of Natural 
History, publishes much valuable scientific matter in its 
regular “ Proceedings,” and it adds toits usefulness by 
printing in its ‘“‘ Occasional Papers” memoirs, which 
would not otherwise get into type. It has done a good 
work in producing the writings of the late Prof. N. M, 
Hentz, on North American Spiders. No branch of our 
natural history has been so little studied, as that which 
relates to spiders, and mainly for the want of books to 
aid the student, a want which this publication wil! do 
much to remove. 


May Racks—Faulty Addresses.— 
“R. H. W.” asks for a reply by mail to a question in re- 
gard to hay racks. He gives no address. This is only 
one of many such cases. Weare willing to accommodate 
our friends to any reasonable extent, but it is not reason- 
able to expect a reply ‘‘ by return mail,”’ unless the full 
address—post-office, county, and state—is given. Several 
other correspondents, who may feel neglected because 
they receive no repiy, will please accept this as the 
reason. We shall endeavor to give information about 
hay racks in season for the haying. 





Failure in Growing Parsnips.— 
“J.J. L.,” Crisfield, Md. Parsnips flourish best in a 
cool climate, and the heat of our climate wi!l cause them 
to degenerate. There is no manure better for them than 
that from cow stables, and a dressing of salt is usefal. 
The hardness of heart, with which those in question were 
affected, may be due to a check to the growth by a 
drouth, or you may need a change of seed. 





Spaying Heifers.—“N. R. D.,”’ Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Territory, informs us that he has succeeded in 
spaying 300 heifers without foss. His purpose is to raise 
them for beef. The profit of the operation is considerable, 
as the dressed weight of a Texan cowis 400 pounds, 
while that of a steer is 600,and the dressed weight of a 
spayed cow is expected to reach that of a steer. When 
the operation is properly performed, the risk in spaying 
a heifer is no more than that in castrating a bull calf. 





Draining with 'Tiles.—‘‘ J. M.8.,” Ver- 
million Co., Ill. Water should not enter tile ditches, ex- 
cept through the soil. Ifthe head of the drain opens in- 
to a swale, the inlet should be protected by a wire net- 
ting or gauze cap, which will not admit any solid or float- 
ing matter. It would be safe to have also a filter of 
gravel to cover the inlet. 

Cows for a Cheese Dairy.—“P. B.,” 
Boonville, N. ¥Y. The most profitable cow for a cheese 
dairy is a large-bodied animal that yields a large mess of 
milk, not very rich in cream, and that hag the cream well 
mingled with the milk, and slow to rise. The Short-horn 
meets these requirements more nearly than any other 
cow, and this breed is coming into favor more and more 
with cheese dairymen. The Jersey is too small, and yields 
too little milk for cheese making, except for a very rich 
cream cheese. The well-known dairyman, Harris Lewis, 
of Herkimer Co., N. Y., is raising a herd of Short-horns 
specially for his dairy. ~ 

Improvement in Cotton Manu. 
facture.—F. E. Whitfield, Senr., of Corinth, Miss., 
writes that his mill, in which the ‘‘ Clement attachment” 
for cleaning cotton is in operation, has been started and 
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at work for the past few months with perfect satisfaction. 
This attachment takes the seed-cotton from the field, 
separates it from the seed, and.cleans it from trash, and 
renders ginning unnecessary. Mr. Whitfield says that 
nearly three-fourths of all the buildings, motive power, 
machinery, and operatives, needed to convert seed-cotton 
into yarn by the ordinary process, are saved by this im- 
provement, He invites all those interested in introduc- 
ing cotton manufacture into the cotton fields, to examine 
his mill, and the new process in operation in it. 


To Treat Broom Sedge and Sprout 
Land.—“ W. B. D.,” Benton, Tenn. If the soil in 
question is in pretty good heart, or can be manured, we 
would plow the sod not more than three inches deep in 
June, and let it lie two or three weeks, when it should be 
harrowed thoroughly. The harrowing should be repeat- 
ed as soon as the weeds appear on the surface, until next 
September, when we would sow a bushel and a half of 
wheat per acre, spread what fine manure can be procured, 
and cover both seed and manure with a light furrow of 
mot over three inches in depth. If possible, we would 
roll the ground, but do no more. 





Grapes and Wine.—“W. H. R.,” of 
Dorchester Co., Md., asks if grape-growing and wine 
making on a large scale, could be made profitable in 
northern New York and Vermont. This is a question 
that can not be readily answered, as localities in which 
grapes may be profitably grown, are very restricted. In 
the best grape districts in New York state, the difference 
between the two sides of a hill makes all the difference 
between success and failure. There may possibly be 
spots in both northern New York and in Vermont, where 
the conditions are all favorable, while half a mile away, 
grape culture is not possible. It is not possible to an- 
swer such general questions yes or no, but the places 
named are not the localities towards which we should, 
did we propose to, set a vineyard. 


Lucern, (Alfalfa), in Virginia.— 
“3. D.8.,"’ Bull’s Valley, Va. What you call “alfalfa 
clover,” is properly lucern, and not clover. Alfalfa is 
the South American name which was introduced with 
this plant into California from Chili. Lucern is a valu- 
able forage plant, and will thrive well in Virginia, and 
over nearly the whole of the United States. It lovesa 
deep, dry, rich limestone soil, and will yield good crops 
for several years, if occasionally manured. Tt is being 
largely cultivated in California for forage for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep. 





Among the Coal Mines.—J. Paynter, 
who is acoal miner in Trumbull Co., Ohio, says that 
when people wonder what he does with the American 
Agriculturist, he points to the largest crop of onions ever 
.raised in his neighborhood: 37 bushels and one peck, on 
a bed 40 by 15 feet, and says “‘ That is what I have done 
with the American Agriculturist.” Or he shows 110 
bushels of corn to the acre, as another proof of the use 
of the American Agriculturist. Our friend Paynter thinks 
if he could write, he would send us something frequent- 
ly, and we would say to him, and to all others who think 
that they can not write well enough for publication, that 
the manner is of secondary importance. If you have 
facts or experiences, tell them in your own way, and we 
will manage to find them. We have not near so much 
difficulty with such letters as this of our correspondent, 
as we do with those of elegant penmen who make writ- 
ing-school flourishes, and when Mr. P.writes of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, ‘** I hope I shall get it as long as I live, 
and that my children will take it after me,” it is not only 
very plain and easily read, but very pleasant reading. 

Chemical Fertilizers.—“J.D.8.,” Va. 
¥or the convenience of those who so frequently enquire 
about artificial fertilizers, we now have regular price- 
lists in our market reports from month to month. These 
are the wholesale prices, which are always a little lower 
than those for small quantities. Quantities of {10 tons, 
can be obtained at the very lowest prices. Thus it will 
be an’ object for neighboring farmers who need fertil- 
izers for their spring crops, to join in purchasing their 
supplies in one large lot. 

How to Make Good Butter.—F-.B. 
8.,” Baltimore, Md. To tell how to make good butter, 
is too long a story, and it has often been told in detail. 
There are a few golden rules that must be observed, 
which will meet every case, and will bear repeating. 
(ist.) Keep only those cows that yield butter of good 
color, flayor, and texture.—There are some cows from 
which no one can get good butter. (2nd.) Feed only 
good, sweet food, the best for butter being early cut tim- 
othy and clover hay, and ¢orn-meal, and give only pure 
. water. (3d.) Observe the most scrupulous cleanliness in 
the stable and dairy. (4th.) Keep the cows in good 
thealth and contented. (5th.) Use a churn that brings the 





butter in 30 minutes. (6th.) Keep the temperature of the 
milk and cream as near to 60 degrees as possible, and 
churn the cream when only slightly sour. (7th.) Work 
the butter-milk out of the butter with the ladle, and not 
with the hands ; if water is used it should be pure and 
cold ; the butter should be gashed or cut in working, not 
“ plastered ” or flattened out. (8th.) One ounce of pure 
dairy salt should be used foreach pound of butter, at two 
workings, with an interval of twelve hours between the 
workings, (for immediate use many prefer lIcss salt). 
(9th.) Pack at once in a sweet clean oak firkin or pail, 
and cover with a layer of salt until the next packing is 
laid down ; when the firkin is filled, it should be headed 
up air tight, and set away in a cool, dry, sweet cellar. 
The rest will be learned by experience. 

The American Naturalist, which was 
published at a loss in Salem, is now issued by Houghton 
& Co., Boston. This journal might have been a succcss, 
had it been popular, and we are glad to see that the 
January number shows a decided improvement in this 
direction. Long technical articles, of interest to only a 
few specialists in science, should appear in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions ” of the different Societies. Whatis needed isa 
journal for the unscientific, who have a fondness for, and 
would like to learn about natural objects. If the ‘‘ Natur- 
alist ** supplies this want, it will. succeed. 

An Ege-bound Hen.--~‘J. H. M.,” Mar- 
iners Harbor, 8. I., has shown usa number of abortive 
eggs taken from the uterine passage of a hen in prepar- 
ing it for the table. The eggs were masses of solidified 
yolk and membranes, without albumen or shells. This 
was clearly a case of ‘‘ egg-bound,”’ and must have final- 
ly destroyed the hen. It might probably have been dis- 
covered by noticing the condition of the hen, and exam- 
ining the abdomen, when the hard masses would have 
been observed. The remedy would have been to inject 
some linseed oil into the passage, and by dilating it with 
the fingers, remove the collected matter. The trouble 
was doubtless from over-feeding with stimulating food. 





Cement Roof,.—“R. W. 8.,” Pike Co., Pa. 
A cement roof needs to be laid with a close boarding be- 
neath it, and a depth of two inches of cement is sufficient. 
A coat of hot gas tar may be laid upon the cement, which 
will make it water-proof. The slope need not be more 
than an inch to the yard. 


The Large Essex Pig.—‘R. 8. W.,” 
Watsonville, Mich., who raised the Essex pig which 
dressed 570 lbs., and mentioned in the American Agri- 
cullurist recenfly, gives us the following particulars as to 
the age of the pig and the manner of feeding. The pig 
was 22 months old when slaughtered. He was placed in 
a pen for feeding on the 1st of June last, where he was 
fed milk and three ears of corn three times a day up to 
the 19th of Sept., when in addition he received a quart 
of dry shelled corn three times aday. When killed he 
was feeding well, and would have probably reached a 
considerably heavier weight. When cut up, the bones 
were found extremely hard, which explained how such 
small legs could support such a heavy weight of flesh. 


Catalogues Received. 
—_—~<— 

Onr friends in the trade endeavor to have their cata- 
logues ready on or shortly before Feb. 1st, and this pre- 
vents our giving the majority of them until our March 
number. As the list in that month is usually a heavy 
one, we give here those that have come to hand up to the 
day of going to press, January 15th. The names are 
given alphabetically. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Unless specially mentioned, the dealers keep vegetable, 
field, and flower seeds, gardening implements, and vari- 
ous horticultural appliances. 

Beacu, Son, & Co., No. 7 Barclay St., New York, issue 
their catalogue in the ‘“‘ American Garden,” now changed 
to a quarterly. 

B. K. Briss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay St., New York, ac- 
company their catalogue with a Gardeners’ Almanac, 
which contains a full caleridar of operations. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Through some 
accident this catalogue was overlooked last year until 
very late. We now notice it very early as one of the 
most complete and interesting of all. 

J. A. Foore, Terre Haute, Ind., raises seeds, and has a 
specialty in his ‘‘ 100 Days Tomato.” 

James J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass., sets forth 
his favorite cabbages and squashes ; he has several noy- 
elties in vegetables, besides all the standard sorts. 

Harvey Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., send avery neat and 
well illustrated catalogue. 

R. D. Hawiey, Hartford, Conn., calls his catalogue 
the Centennial, and puts a fine Danvers onion on the 











title page. We wonder if friend H. intends any play 
upon words, and wishes us to see that he means “ scent. 
ennial?” Mr. H. gives special attention to the genuine 
Wethersfield onion seed. Indeed he believes in Weth- 
ersfield, for one of the P. O. clerks stole his money let- 
ters and was sent to the state prison at W., which is said 
to be very strong.--A very full catalogue. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., New 
York, issue a more ample catalogue even than usual, 
very neatly illustrated, and also an abridged list of 
‘Everything for the Garden,” including seeds, plants, 
fruits, etc. 

Kine & Savage, Chicago, Ill., succeed to Jas. H. Mor- 
ris, in the seed and implement business. 

J. B. Root, Rockford, Tll., sends his Garden Manual 
and Seed Catalogue. Like thatof last year, this gives 
really valuable instruction, and hints marked by practi- 
cal common sense. 

Cuar_es Sizer, Mount Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. 
Y., sends his Shaker’s Catalogue in a most unshakerly 
cover of blue and gold. The excellence of the seeds 
grown by the Shakers is generally admitted. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St., issue as usual 
separate catalogues, one for vegetable and agricultural 
seeds, another for flower seeds, and still others, for 
spring bulbs and tree seeds. Their catalogues announce 
that they offer $100 premiums, each, for the best collec- 
tions of vegetables and of flowers exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial from seeds purchased of them. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., is a most uncertain 
man. Noone knows what he will do next. He began 
with catalogues unlike those of any one else, and now he 
comes with a catalogue in the shape of a quarterly 
‘Floral Guide,” and more than this, he has a ‘‘ Flower 
and Vegetable Garden.’’ Both works are elegant, use- 
ful, and full of interesting matter, including not a little 
of Vick. Heis so versatile that he sometimes ‘‘ drops 
into poetry,” pitches into Congress, writes notes of 
travel, and instructs his readers, and we trust, makes 
money. 

FLORISTS. 

PETER HENDERSON, 35 Cortlandt St., New York, and 
Jersey City Hights, N. J., sends the first florist’s cata- 
logue of the new year. It is embellished with a fine 
plate of the flowers of some of the new cannas and zo- 
nale geraniumsin colors, and of course contains numer- 
ous “novelties.” 

NURSERYMEN. 

Davip Barrp, Manaplan, Monmouth Co., N. J. A 
large assortment of peaches, with other fruits. 

Cares Buack, Hightstown, N. J., at the Village 
Nurseries, makes a specialty of peaches, and offers other 
stock. 

A. M. Burns, Manhattan, Kansas, has a general list of 
grapes and other small fruits, and the Burns Raspberry. 

Rozert Doveras & Sons, Waukegan, Ill. Evergreen 
and Ornamental Tree Seedlings, and Tree Seedg, This 
establishment counts its stock by millions, and offers 
trees of various sizes at wonderfully low rates. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., issue a special list 
of their small fruits, offering the Brandywine, Highland 
Hardy, and Canargua Raspberries as specialties, 

E. W. Harrineton, Palmyra, N. Y., sends wholesale 
price-lists of the Palmyra Commercial Nursery. 

R. 8. Jounston, Georgetown, Del., makes a specialty 
of peach-trees, and offers other stock. 

C. K. Kesier, Bethany P. O., Tredell Co., N. C., offers 
general nursery stock at low prices. 

Tyra Montcomery, Mattoon, Ill. General nursery 
stock, with a special and full catalogue of Roses. 

H. M. Taompson, St. Francis, Wis. Evergreen and 
deciduous forest-tree seedlings and tree seeds. 

B. F. Transou & Brotuer, Humboldt, Tenn., pre- 
sent their 26th annual catalogue, and are consequently 
no novices ; they have various local fruits, besides a 
general stock. 

JoHn WAMPLER, Carthage, Mo., has general nursery 
stock, and offers the Amsden peach. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 
ENGLAND. 

AnTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill, near Woking, Surrey, 
The Knap Hill Nurseries have a world-wide reputation, 
and every American with a taste for horticulture, who 
visits England, makes it a point to visit the remarkable 
collection of conifers and rhododendrons, and other 
“ American plants” to be found at this nursery. 

Waitt, BuRNELL, Hueeins & Co., London. This is 
one of the heavy seed houses of the world, and sends out 
only wholesale prices current. 

FRANCE. 

Cu. Huser & Co., Hyéres, Var. This is one of the 
largest establishments in France for the production of 
flower seeds and the seeds of ornamental trees. Its 29th 
annual trade catalogue gives an astonishing variety , they 
send also a special list in English, 
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Whe Advantages of Keeping Ac- 
ecounts.— F. G. F.,”” Genesee Co., N. Y., writes: es 
have spent a large portion of my life on a farm, but feel 
as though I was just beginning to learn to farm. Three 
years since I kept an account, and found what crops cost 
me, and found I could not afford to raise poor ones. I 
sell my potatoes at 20 cents per bushel with a fair profit, 
while I know of fields every acre of which would bring 
the farmer 15 or 20 dollars in debt. 

As to Patent Hay Rakes.—“ M. E.” 
Every different make of steel tooth rakes. has some com- 
bination of parts; or some special part, that is patented. 
The elastic spring steel tooth is common to most kinds. 





Turnips with Beans.—R. W. W.,” 
Perry, N. Y., writes that he planted eight acres of low, 
mucky land with red kidney beans. On the 20th of July, 
after cultivating the beans for the last time, purple-top 
strap leaf turnips were sown between the rows with a 
Holbrook hand drill. The beans yielded 21 bushels to 
the acre, and the turnips were a splendid crop. This 
being his first crop of turnips, is a very encouraging 
experience. 

Dogs and Sheep=—“ M. P.,”” Westchester 
County, N. Y., writes in reference to this troublesome 
question: “I propose that the American Agriculturist 
be a medium through which the sheep-raising and wool- 
raising question be discussed in relation to their great- 
est enemy, the dog. I would be willing to see all dog 
taxes removed, provided there was a law that every dog 
away from his master’s premises should be muzzled. 
We have no right to prevent a person from keeping dogs 
on his own premises, or feeding them mutton either, 
but every dog off of his‘master’s premises not muzzled, 
should be shot,and the person shooting said dog should be 
entitled to one dollar out of the funds of the town raised 
for that purpose. With such a law the farmer can keep 
sheep in any town, county, or state. It will prevent 
litigation, contention, or discord. The dog and sheep 
owners cach having rights, will protect themselves by the 
letter of the law.”--Our friend will find that this ques- 
tion is treated in a very practical manner in January. 
Farmers in nearly every state in the country are ina 
position to compel fair legislation on this question, and 
if they do not procure it, noone is to blame but them- 
selves. One of the greatest difficulties is that the dogs 
which do most mischief are those owned by farmers, 
and they are the most careless of all in controlling them. 





Value of Chicken Manure.—“C. R. 
B.,”’ Bergen Co.,N. J. If the manure is dry, and has 
been well kept, and the fowls have been fed upon grain, 
it ought to be worth about $20 a ton. Some market 
gardener in the neighborhood would probably purchase 
it. It is so rarely sold that there is no fixed market value 
for it. The value also greatly depends upon the manner 
in which it has been kept, as its ammonia is soon lost by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

Pork-Raising in Virginia.—A Vir- 
ginia subscriber suggests the following method of rais- 
ing pork in his locality, viz: to sow down different lots 
in clover, oats, southern peas and corn, and as the crops 
mature, to turnin the hogs to consume them upon the 
ground. Pork sells for 13 cents a pound, and very little 
is raised in the locality. Land can be purchased very 
cheaply, farms with buildings selling for $3 to $8 per 
acre.—Possibly this very rough method of making 
pork may be profitable as a commencement upon land so 
cheap as this, and may be made to serve a good purpose 
in improving the soil. If, however, a large, dry pen 
were provided and supplied with good water, and the 
crops were cut and fed tothe hogs init, and all the 
weeds, leaves, and rubbish of the land were to be gath- 
ered and thrown under the animals for litter,. there 
would be a large gain. The loss of flesh consequent 
upon the hogs running about the fields would be pre- 
vented, and there would be a large saving in manure. 
There is nodoubt that with pork at 13 cents a pound, 
and land at $8 an acre, there should be a good profit in 
raising pigs witha good kind, if they are well managed. 
One field should be reserved as an occasional pasture. 





Right and Left.—A correspondent has 
got puzzled about right and left as respects the direction 
in which his hop-vines and bean-vines twine, and he asks 
us to tell him which i8 which, and why so. He teads, he 
says, that his pole beans ‘turn agaénet the sun, that is 
from the left to the right hand of the observer,’’ and that 
his hops “ move like the hands of a watch, with the sun,”’ 
é. é. from right to left. Now he says his watch does not 
do that, at least as a rule; for when the hands are at XII 
they move from left to right, and when at VI they then 
move from the right to the left of the observer. That 
reminds us of the student’s examination, who, in reply 
to the question, whether the sun moved round the earth 











or the earth round the sun, hedged cautiously by answer- 

ing “sometimes the one and sometimes the other.” 
But, not to make fun of a serious matter—for there really 
is no little confusion growing out of the way in which 
these things are expressed in the books—let us help our 
worthy correspondent by asking him to put his watch 
down ina chair, face up, and see which way the hands 
move by walking round the chair in the same direction. 
He will perceive that he is turning to the left all the way 
round. If he walks around his hop-pole following the 
turning of the hop, he will do the same thing, but if he 
follows his bean-vine he will go the other way round. 
The confusion which has got into the books, in describ- 
ing the turning of vines or the direction of overlapping 
or twisting of parts, has come from two different ways 
of looking at the right and left. Linnseus and the writer 
our correspondent has got hold of, conceive of the ob- 
server as standing outside of the turning thing and fol- 
lowing it round. That this is the more natural and the 
commoner view is clear from our calling a common 
screw, the thread of which rises from left to right, a right- 
handed screw. But the DeCandolles and many others 
take it the other way, and say that the bean turns from 
right to left. they either conceiving the thing itself to 
have a right and left, which cannot be so long as it has 
no front and back, or rather that the observer is placed 
within the coil. And if we were in the habit of viewing 
such objects from an inside view, their’s would be the 
natural expression. Mr. Darwin, in his Climbing Plants, 
avoids any obvious ambiguity by not using the terms 
right and left—at least it is so where he speaks of the 
hop-vine,—but saying instead 2wéth the sun of against. 
And here the observer is most naturally regarded as in- 
side, which is practically all right. But to an observer 
outside of the circle, the apparent revolution would be 
opposite. 

Dikes and Ditches,—“W. W.,’’ Mason 
Co., W. T. If a dike is well constructed with a ditch 
upon each side,a very good permanent fence may be 
thus made. The cheapest plan would be to cut the sods 
along the fence row and lay them upin two rows two 
feet apart, leaving a space between them. Then with 
one horse and a plow loosen the earth where the ditch 
will be, and throw it between the lines of sods witha 
shovel. There will be no necessity to use a wheel- 
barrow, as the earth will only need to be lifted from the 
ditch to the dike. Two men with a suitable machine to 
cut the sods ought to make the ditches, and lay up 7 rods 
of such fence in a day, the ditches being 3 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, and the fence being 2 fect wide and 3 feet 
high between the sods. If anything is needed upon the 
dike to prevent tréspass by stock, stakes or posts may 
be built into the dike 10 feet apart, and one or two wires 
stretched along the row. Such a fence would be safe 
and indestructible by winds or fire. 


Fleas in the Barn.—“C. H. B.,” Lancas- 
ter Co., Pa. When a barn is infested with fleas, there is 
probably some cause for it that might be removed. 
Poultry will sometimes stock a barn with such vermin 
when they are permitted to roost init. If hogs are kept 
under it, or manure is allowed to accumulate about it, 
vermin will gather and soon stock it. If any such canse 
as this exists, it should be removed: Then when the 
barn is empty in the summer, it should be well cleaned 
out, a quantity of hot clear coals should be placed upon 
a heap of earth on the floor, and the doors being closed, 
a pound of sulphur should be burned upon the coals. 
After a thorough fumigation, the barn should be white- 
washed inside. 

Lime Milns.—“ W. E. K.,” Lancaster Co., 
Neb. If lime is burned with fine soft coal, the ashes will 
be of no injury, and of little or no inconvenience. The 
fine slack coal that is thrown away at the mines or yards, 
may be used to burn lime. If the lime is carefully burned, 
there will be no cinders left. As good lime may be 
buraed in the cheapest kilns, as in the most costly ones. 





Circus Horses.—“ J. W. M.,’”” Queen Ann’s 
Co., Md. The curiously spotted or patched horses, com- 
mon in circuses, are of Arabian blood. Perhaps this is 
the reason why they are more docile and intelligent than 
common horses, as there is no horse that is so enduring, 
or that can be so easily trained, or is so tractable or gen- 
tle as the Arabian. There is no record kept of this breed. 





Some Question as to the Manage- 
ment of a Dairy.—‘‘Mrs. J.,” Rockbridge Co., 
Va. Very good plans for spring dairy houses were given 
in the American Agriculturist for October, 1874. A fire in 
a stove need not injure the flavor of, the butter if it is 
properly managed. It must net be permitted to smoke, 
but the draft should always be kept perfect. Nor would 
the heat from a stove injure a cement floor. A brick 
floor may be laid upon the cement for the stove to stand 
upon, or a square shallow pit may be left in the floor in 


which the stove may stand if injury is apprehended. Fine 
wire gauze is the best screen for the windows. The 
screens should be made in a frame to fit the sash so that 
they will slide up or down. The best cover fora milk 
crock is a cover of the same material, or a piece of flat 
tile or slate ; wood is not desirable. The dairy should 
be well ventilated, but withont drafts or currents of air. 
A large opening in the ceiling that can be wholly or 
partly closed by a trap-door and e cord would be advisa- 
ble. The best dairy salt is either the English Ashton 
salt, or the Onondaga ‘‘factory filled” dairy salt. The 
latter is a home-made, equal to the foreign, and cheaper. 





Ringing  Pigs.—‘“Ed.” Pigs may safely 
be ringed as soon as they are old enough to do mischief. 
If you had given your full name and address, and senta 
stamped envelope, (a thing often neglected), we would 
have sent by mail the information you wished. 





A Profitable Dairy.—‘T. A. C.,” Sols- 
ville, N. Y., sends us a statement of the yield of his 
dairy of 20 cows, from two to five years old: this was 
5,012 Ibs. of butter, which was sold at 40 cents per pound, 
producing $2,004.80. These cows have been bred with 
care for a number of years, and are of Short-horn descent, 
showing that the ancient good character of this stock 
for the dairy, may still be retained by care in, breeding. 

Indigestion in a Cow.—“R. O. B.,” 
Fairfield Co., Conn. When a cow disgorges her food, it 
is a symptom of irritation in the stomach and indiges- 
tion, probably arising from the presence of too much 
acid. We would give her two drams of carbonate of 
ammonia, with one ounce of ground ginger in some 
scalded bran. This should be given once a day for a 
week. Afterwards. she should have a little salt and 
pounded chalk to lick every day as long as she will takeit. 


Salt For Wheat.--“D. M. 8.,’’ Geauga 
Co., Ohio, Salt is generally sown upon wheat im the 
spring, as soon as the growth has commenced. Oné or 
two bushels per acre, are sown evenly over the crop. 
The effect is to stiffen the straw, and prevent the wheat 
from lodging, and sometimes it has the additional effect 
of producing a clear light colored grain. Some farmers 
sow as much as a barrel or 5 bushels to the acre. 





Night Soil.—‘E. C.,’’ Somerset County. 
There is no good reason why the night soil of a town 
should be rejected as a fertilizer, but many reasons why 
it should be regarded as of great value. The prejudice 
against using it is a relic of ancient times, when even 
animals’ dung, which we value so highly, and is so indis- 
pensable to us, was rejected as being “unwholesome.” 
The ‘‘ Five Points of Good Husbandry,” a book written 
about 300 years ago, referred to the use of animal dung 
in this manner. Some consider the contents of privies as 
unfit to use, The truth is, that this matter is the richest 
o7 all animal manures, and if used upon grass lands or 
root crops, might enter into our agricultural system with 
great economy and a vast benefit to the public health. 

How to Improve Land.—‘N. M.,” 
Shenandoah Co., Va. It is as vain to try to improve 
badly run down land without manure, as to attempt to 
fatten an animal without food. If there is no manure to 
be had, it is almost hopeless to expect to improve. ex- 
hausted land by growing crops to plow under. It isnot 
always safe to trust to lime or plaster. If the soil hap- 
pens to be abundantly supplied with every other neces- 
sary ingredient, except lime or sulphuric acid, then 
lime or plaster may be useful. If the soil has still heart 
enough left to produce clover, there is a favorable pros- 
pect for its gradual improvement, by growing this crop 
and plowing it under. In this case 100 lbs. of plaster, 
sown upon the clover when it is young, may be very 
teneficial. When clover can not be grown, buckwheat 
may be tried as a substitute, until two or three crops have 
been turned under. It will perhaps be-cheaper in the 
end, to purchase manure or such a fertilizer as guano, 
than to wait for the slow process of improving land by 

means of buckwheat. ~ 

A Preventive of the Heaves in 
Horses.—“C. W. N.,” New Bedford, Mass., sends the 
following prescription for a mixture which he has used 
successfully as a preventive and cure for the heaves and 
acongh in his horses. It isone-pound ground ginger, 
one quart of salt, 4.oances hard wood ashes, 2 ounces 
ground black pepper, and one ounce each of pounded 
rosin and salt peter. The whole is mixed together, and ~ 
a table-spoonful is given in the feed twice a day, toa 
horse that coughs, or breathes with difficulty—A cough 
or diffictlty of breathing, similar to what is called the 
“ heaves,” frequently occurs from indigestion, and the 
production of gas in the stomach or bowels. The above 
mixture would have a beneficial effect in such @ case, 
but no use when the trouble exists in the lungs. 
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Planet Jr. Double Wheel Hoe—Ist Hoei~- cuit 


THE 
THE 
Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed 
AND 
' Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well’ known 
‘ RAOINE WAGON. 





\f AL Al , ° 
ALLEN’S PLANET Jr. Silver Medal Seed-drills 
AND WHEEL HOES PERFECTED FOR ’76. 

They “ SOW like a charm ; ’’ no packing of seed in the hopper, no 
crushing it, no difficulty with chaffy or soaked seeds, no watching, 
no pausing or waste at the ends, no irregularity in depth, no skips, 
no springs or Heaging to wear out, no noise, NO EQUAL. No. 2, 
holds 24% qts.—} 

Tuer COMBINED machine, the AGRICULTUBIST PREMIUM, (see Pre- 
mium List), holds 1 qt., and “is @ perfect seed-sower.” 
pair of hoes for general work, one for heavy furrows, a plow and 
subsoiler. THE DOUBLE WHEEL HOE (see cut) works easier, 
better, and six to twelve times faster than the hand hoe. Wheels 
can be set two, six, or ten inches apart. 
of hoes, and a pair of subsoilers ; ALL our blades are steel, temper- 
ed and polished. 5 
often saving cost in a day. 

Our NEW polished steel blade HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 
years of experiment, and trial by our S. L. Allen, a practical farmer. 
saves most of the hoeing, and makes the remainder easy ; leaves 

round level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, hills, and 
ates shallow or deep, and is a thorough weed killer. i 

ally adapted to the wants of Market-Gardeners, Broom 
Tobacco, Cotton, Rice,and Root Growers, and all lovers of thorough work: should be owned by every farmer. 
cuts with full description and testimonials, free. Mention this paper. 
Phila , Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT in every town. 


MITCHELL 


o. 8, holds & bush. and sows Fertilizers. 


it nas one 


It has three different pairs 


Will work 6, 9, or 10 inch rows, TWO AT ONCE, 


Especi- 
Corn, 
Send for 
$.L. ALLEN & CO., Sole Manfrs., 119 S. 4th St., 
WAGON. | 

! In use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITCRY 
IN THE UNION. 

All work fully warranted. 
‘ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 










The on! 


ring, 





“ CHAMPION”? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp —— in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, as in other Rings. 

nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each ; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 

Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 


CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


he smooth part of the wire being. im the 





THE MONITOR MILK PAN. 


(PATENTED JUNE 29th, 1875.) 


Made entirely of Cast Tron and lined with’ Porcelain. Milk 
discharge pipe does not pass through the water. !’an is 
easily removed from vat. Water in vat regulated to any 
hight. Will be ready for sale in January, 1876. Agents 
wanted for State of New York. Apply to 

LEWIS W. CENTRE, Gen. Agent, 
Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y. 








The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet Invented. 


THREE SIZES, 
Works 3) Ibs. in less than 5 minutes. 
“Tt is a machine that should be in every dairy, small and 
.— William Crozier, Northport, L. id 
Send for circular and price lists. 
A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadel phia. 


BURR STONE MILLS. 


Fast grinding. Smali 
power. 20 patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
Water or steam power, 
any vegetable or mineral. 
: Send stamp for cuts and 
prices. 


EDWARD New Haven, Conn. 


USEFUL FARM TOOL, 
PORTABLE FORGE 


eoeiows. eR 7: 
$-cent stamp for Catalogue to 
Forge Co., Troy, N. ¥. 
BLAKES PATENT 
sand Ore Breaker 


id brittle substances to 
Also, any kind of 
oe eiaven, Conn. 




























AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water @ 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 Lake St., Chicago. 


[EES FACTOR 


SP PLIES: 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats, Hoops, 
Presses, Screws. Cans. Every article needed in 
Cheese Factory or Creamery. Send for Circulars. 

WEEKS & BROWNE, Syracuse, N. Ye 














THE JONES SYSTEM. 


Direct sales to the user. All sales on trial. 
Freight Part Paid. 

No risk to the purchaser, as no money is paid until you 
are satisfied. The Jones System will bring your goods at 
lower prices. Will you try it, or continue to sustain mono- 
polies.—For free Price List of Scales address 

JONES, of Binghamton, N. Y. 





Halladay’s Standard 
* * 

W ind-Mill. 

IERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
¢ Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
opular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two and a half 


million dollars’ worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00. 


Batavia, ILL. 


NONPAREIL 


FARM AND FEED MILLS. 
Bone, Drug, and Spice Mills. 
10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
Flouring and Corn Mills: 

Iliust’d Pamphlet free. Address, 


L. J. MIL 
181 E. Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Ay Holbrook’s “ New Regulator” Seed Drill 


NA. Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularity. 

. The STANDARD inachine. REMODELED for 1875, 
Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
ple, durable, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 

A ~, SEED CONDUCTOR SIIOWS 
\\ cz SEED DRovrrnG. Give 
satisfaction. Circulars Free, 
J Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mass. 














? Y +. : 

Matthews’ Garden Seed Drills 

ind Matthews’ Hand Cultivators, solid 

Separate or combined, are the 

most durable, reliable, popular ~amy 

and salable ever produced. 

Send for Cireular to 

EVERETT & SMALL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
plows that it has no equal, 


Send for illustrated circular with fall particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
_HIGCANUM, CONN. 


HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 












~ 2 ee —. 2 
THE STANDARD SWIVEL PLOW OF 
MERICA, is no experiment, It turns a furrow on level 

land equal to the best landside plow ; leaves no dead furrows 

or ridges, draws easy, and pulverizes thoroughly. Has re- 
peatedly defeated the best plows in use at plowing matches, 
Manufactured —_ by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


IX’S IMPROVED GRASS SEED-SOWER 
BZ sows perfectly even any desired quantity per acre. 
Price $4.00. All dealers sell it. Circnlur free. 
N. P. MIX, Avenue, O. 





THE UNION RAILWAY 

oy HORSE POWER. 
Producing much wore 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
less elevution. 

GB Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. . 
Wm. L. Boyer & Bro, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





lr 






BRICK MACHINE. 
Something new. Was awarded first premiums at Ohio, 

Indiana, and St. Louis Fairs. Also Standard TILE MAs 

CHINES. Bestinuse. For circular address 

J. 'W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, O. 





I have invented a better 
self-feeding Hay, Strawand 
Stalk Cutter (on a new 
principle) than the world 
1as ever seen before, be- 
cause it is more simple, 
FIVE TIMES more 
durable, and will cut 
by hand or horse-nower, 
faster, and 2 great deal 
easier, than any other. 
The $11, $12 or $13 sizes 

- easily cut by hand-power 
30 to 60 bushels per hour. The $19 size cuts by power 180 
bushels per hour. Larger sizes 134 to 2 tons per hour. | 

I have also invented the best, cheapest, and easiest 
worked Turnip, Pumpkin, Potato and Carrot Cutter. The 
$13 size, turned by a boy, easily cuts a bushel in less than 
two minutes. You are not required to pay for any of my 
cutters until tried on your farm and found entirely satis- 
factory, and that all I claim for them is true. I make 
allowance for freight. Circulars free. See November 
number American Agriculturist. 


WARREN CALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“ BALDWIN’S 
f American Fod’er Cutter. 


Best in tue market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circulsr, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist, C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
NEw HAvEN, CONN. 
ANTED “IN MARYLAND’’—Porchasers for 


cheap farms. Send stamp for large Catalogue to 
° G. W. CARROLL, East New Market, Md. 
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ARHARTS PATENT. ‘ 


BRADLEY'S REVERSIBLE HARROW. 


<< Ze ee 
S y 


SS 


N 





THE KING OF HARROWS. NEW AND NOVEL. TRIED AND APPROVED. AS INDISPENSABLE 


TO THE FARM AS A PLOW. 


Is universally admired ; the common expression is, “ Just the thin 
ined w 
hing Santis tron one side, (as shown in the cut), we havea four_section 


lies a want long felt, viz.: A perfect smoot 
price usually charged for asmoothing Harrow. B 
i] 


eo 2e y 7 si to the opposite side 
inged 40 steel-tooth Harrow, and by simply nF stare desarigtion in'é sections, for four horses abreast, which covers 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. - 


We also manufacture for the West a Harrow 0 
18 feet of ground in width. 





SAP 


Address, 


EUREKA 


SPOUTS, and price list, sent postpaid for 20 cents, 








Descriptive Circulars with Samples of 








Agents Wanted. Post’s Patent Sugar Fixtures. 














EVERY FARMER, 


who loves a good garden, should read ** Root’s Garden Man- 
ual,” occupied entirely with topics ofthe garden, See adv. 
“All About Gardening” & “ Success in Market Gardening.” 


; a = 
OUST’S HAY LOADER, Improved for 
1876, including Wind-Break Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to allordinary 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon, Manufactured by 
STRATTON & CULLUM, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early, 
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I have sold GENUINE Peruvian 


for TWENTY YEARS. Those 
who favor me with orders will get a 
genuine article, and at lowest market 
price. Farmers and Dealers supplied. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
Successor to Grifling & Co., 
60 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 











CHAPMAN & VAN WYCE, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


E. & 0. WARD, REOPUCE, comms. 


{Established 1845.) No. 279 Washi 
Reterence, Irving National Bank, N ew Fork city, ei 





PRODUCE’ COMMIS- 








Cc. C. POST, Burlington, Vt. 





Guano at my Agricultural Warehouse , 
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Its peculiar construction insures lightness of draft, and great strength. 


we have been looking for.” Sells at sight, as it sup- 
fh a@ first-class vertical or straight-tooth Harrow, ata 


we have a perfoct Smoothing Harrow. 





REESE NE 
W ARD’S HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE] 
is used by the best horsemen, largest railroad, ex- 
ress, and livery stables in preference to any Condition 
owder in use. It has no superior for Coughs, Colds, 
Worms, loss of Cud, Appetite, or general debility in Horses} 
r Cattie. It purifies the Blood and Water, renovates the 
ystem, and keeps the animal in a healthy condition. Pre- 
vents and Cures Gapes in Poultry. Prevents Hog Cholera, 
if you feed it to hens, the increase in the number of egzs 
will surprise you. Sold by Feed, Grocery, and Drug Stores, 
ut up in 2 1b, packages, 2 to 5 doz. in cases, $2.50 per doz, 
epot 191 Duane st., New York. 
A. McELRATH, Manager. 


AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 
and Sporting Dogs, bred and anipeee by_J. C. 
COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


Winner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York. 











GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
5 should be without the Foun- 

— tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Cirenlar. J. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I, 









or combined slop-pail and commode is 
perfectly practical, portable, scent-tight. 


or EARTH CLOSETS, 


from $5 to $40, the best in the world. For 
Zs) health, economy, 
= comfort, use nothing else. 

Send to THE WAKEFIELD, 36 Dey St., N. Y. 


. The Air-Jet Burner. 
NO CHIMNEY NEEDED. 


= The Some ofthis burner is fed _by jets 

. of air from the iuterior It Sts the com- 

mon lamps and BURNS KEROSENE 

RF LY; without smoke or odor. 

es THE SAFEST. MOST CON- 

“ NT, AND ECONOMICAL LAMP 

in the world. With thousands using them for 

= years, no accidents and no complaints except 

rom dealers in chimneys. Order “by mail, en- 

E closing 50 cts. for one, or $1 for two, with extra 

= wicks, of . 
> HUTCHINSON & CO.., 
: i Cayuga, N.Y. 


Ww EW 


C TY, 
















Essex Pigs. 


For EXTRA CHOICE early spring pigs my prices 
are as follows: ' 


One Boar, 2 to 3 months old...............§20.00 

“ “ “ “ “ and one sow $40.00 
And tWO SOWS..........cccccee $55.00 

I send pigs not akin and well mated for breeding. 

[should be glad if any readers of the American Agricul- 
turist, who intend to try my pure bred Essex pigs, would 
send in their orders as e arly as possible, xs it gives me a bet- 
ter opportunity to make good selections. Orders will be 
entered on receipt of five dollars, and the pigs will be sent 
as soon as ready. I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Get the Best. English Yorkshire Pigs. 
From stock imported directly trom Yorkshire, England. 
They received the ist Premium at N. E. Fair, 1878... These 
pigs are good size, light haired, white color, prolific, and 
ready fatteners. Boar Pig, 10 weeks old, $15.00. Sow, same 
age, $10.00. r and Sow, nét akin, $20.00. r and 
Sows, not akin, $30.00. cuippee to destination at my risk, and 
warranted as represented. Ready for shipment May. 1. Also 
Holstein and Short-horn Cattle. Mariborough Stock Farm, 
JOS. KNIGHT, Propr., Newburyport, Mass. P. O. Box 352, 


N, GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen, re! Kong, 
White China and Wild , Cayuga, Rouen, AY. esbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Thoroughbred fast-pacing Morgan Stallion, cheap. 


“ “ 














WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses, Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported eources, and_has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Sve aed at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States. 





rcheron—Norman Horses.—M. W. 
DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Ili., Importer and 
Breeder, has imported 52 in 12 months. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
A | Cheston Morris, M.D., “ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
May be seen on Thursdays. 


downs and Berkshires. 


W. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey-Cattle and Southdown Sheep, ° 


ERSE YS.—During the past 10 years I have sold Jersey 
Cattle to many readers of the Agriculturist, and I be- 
lieve with uniform satisfaction Soe tee T offer. stock 
at reasonable prices. G. W. FA » Cresskill, N. J.; one 
hour from New York. 











SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn- 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—1I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 
out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUS' ocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 








lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, (descended from a pair 
weighing 62 lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLLFT, Mystic Bridge, ct. 





This is a 
beautiful 
wood pipe, 

and is a -fac- 
simile of Inde- 
pendence Bell,which 
proclaimed Liberty 

throughout the land in 
1776, and is now on exhibition 
in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. We will send one of these 
pipes and a beautiful Centennial Mea- 
al to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of 35 cents. Special Prices to the Trade. 
HENSZEY & CO., 321 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


wEUs 9 COLE, Produce Coms 
mission erchant, eade St., New York. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application, 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Lempert, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
well and give full power.claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price o: 

3 Horse-Power......$252.00 

ay. * 303.50 

¢#” Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City, 


Centennial Bell Pips. 





















OR SALE—Jersey bull Max_Adeler, 1745, dropped 34 

May, 1875. Sire Armorer, 1027, from the herd of Mr. 
Robeson, of ‘Tiverton, R. I. Dam Golddonna, 2770, from the 
Ogden Farm herd. dress T. M. HARRIS, U. 8. Pens. 
Agt., Wheeling, West Va. 


MONEY in LT 
The American toh awar Ay dy edal to Prof. 


A. Corbett, of Hicksville, L. I., N. ¥., for his Chicken Incu- 
bator and mother working Ot means of horse manure alone. 
Also.Gold Medal, several Diplomas, and C ot Merit 
from State and County Fairs. Pa 
circulars are sent on receipt of . Prof. Corbett’s 
Work on Gallinoculture, or the of hatching and raising 
Poultry in manure—price 500. °* “* ~~. * 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, a oy Co., Ohio, Breeder and 
pee of Cotswold = Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, 
and all the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for circular. 











F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN POULTRY 


and desire to male Te Pot ORDELLY, Dayna Dino. 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, * Zractstrom 20 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate ild and healthy. Titles 


ood. New Pamphlet and showing v, free. 
era ddress Pett SHARAHAN “Atty, Baston, Ma. 
Send Cata- Md, Price J.F. 
\s for Airsgte and FR and list of S ANCHA 
free aps of Del, farms r Md 


4 bei BEST LAND and Climate in America—Valua- 
ble Maryland and Delaware Farms for sale, at low 











rices and on easy terms, Send for Catalogue to D. J. 
LACKISTON, Att’y at Law and Real Estate Agent, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 
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DK AGENTS WANTED. 
1000 more Old Agents, Farmers, Teachers, 

ive pt Women, to act as 

the fa selling ever ished. 
80th i in press. Superbly strated, 
atreys standard, highly endorsed, it sells at 
sight to all. With no competition, rapid sales,and 








large profits, itis the best chance to make money 
offe: B. y reliable agents ee wa Outfit 


nd stamp for large pamphle 


t Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Coan. 





: NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


. 0% WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 
A Gra 


History of the Herdic Epoch of American Border 

Life. the thrilling conflicts and Red and White foes. Excitin 
Adventures, Captivitics, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
8. war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A_ book for 
Old and Young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars free. Address, 
J.C. MeCurdy & Co., 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MARK TWAIN'S SKETCH BOOK 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now BOOK-AGENTS what's the 
use of wasting time on other books! ‘his is the one that 
sells and fills pockets. This is the book people want Outfits 
Jree. “Get tickets” and goto work. Address, AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO.. Hartford, Ct., and Chicago, Ml. 





Immense Success! ! 40,000 of the Genuine 
Le Soe ew) et ee — 1) ~ 2 —e an) \¥ 
already sold, demand increasing. Fuli of thrilling ine 
terest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more good agents are needed at once. 


OF! iS are SPLENDID. For particulars address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AGENTS 5.7: GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


of SCIENCE with RELIGION; ©, 
MODERN SKEPTICISM MET on its OWN GROUND. 
The grandest theme and most vital question of the day. By 
the author of “SciENCE ANP THE BIBLE.” Every man, 
woman, and child wants to read it. It gives the Christian a 
reason for his Faith, proves the wonderful discoveries 
of Science in harmony with Ged’s Word, disproves the 
qqndall assertions, and destroys the Darwin 
eory. Itsells beyond allexpectation. First agent sold 
$3, second 17, third 25, first week. First agent 31 second 
week. Everybody buys it. Avoid the sensational trash ad- 
vertised by other publishers, and secure territory for this 
book, that sells because the people need and want it. Send 
for circular and terms to agents. : : 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. The most 
full and complete book of its kind ever published. Gives 





‘correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 


cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the Edition with Doyle’s Log-Table. 
Price 35 cents by mail, post-paid. 
G. W. FISHER, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether Single 
or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1876 and remits direct 
to this office, a Copy of 

“THE MORNING CALL,” 
The handsomest Chromo ever offered by a ere to his 
patrons. Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


00@ Agents wanted at once for a New Religious 
Work popular with all denominations, and sure to sell 
in every family. Positively the very best chance of the 
year for first Class agents. For circulars, address 

H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 14 Barclay St., New York. 


THE DEST PAPER? TRY IT"! 


me Scientific American is the phnpess and 
Sy ee 
machinery, 










10 3 pany engravings of new 
e 
novel inventions, Bridge ring 





are ——— for 
nce, practical: receipts are 
iii eabactiption price. Ren 
mail, pos . Specimens 
be had ofall News > 
obtained on the best 
terms. Models of new 
ined, advice free. 
ic American 
the im for Pamphlet, 110 pages, 
_ containing laws and full directions for obtaining 












ts, 
et, ...? Address for the Paper or concerning Patents,& 


& CO., 37. Park Row, New York 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


7 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most popu- 
lar musical monthly in the world. 
—of— Forty pages of new music and in- 
teresting reading in each num- 
MUSIC 25s 3i'5o's sec, 
valuable premium, & wort 
= 
of music in each volume. 
I OR $1.50. Send_15 cents for specimen copy, 
containing $2.00 werth of new music and full par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. Catalogues of Music and 
Music Books sent tree. Address | : 
. _§ BRAINARD’S SONS 
Music Publishing House, Cleveland, O. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten pieces of elegant Sheet Music by mail, post-paid, or 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
», 









DE PO BOR AE BM, «25 os iiisvescscwesvecssocees Rublee. 
1657 Sweatheart (a Bird Song)....... re )hCl? 
092 Of what is the O!d Man Thinking............... Knight, 
1400 Yankee Doodle. (Song and Var.)...... Dr. Shackbury. 
Be OPUS TO WO TIB eas ccccccccsssevse..++csn0se Mayiath. 
ee ee re og, ssc cuponss's pasar Harrison Millard. 
°198 High Life Waltz.............. Strauss, 
199 Down where the Violets Grow................. Western. 
204 The Lily of Killarney................. Benedict’s Opera. 


5 There’s a Letter in the Candle..........cseccseses Coote. 
Address orders to 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Cor. 3d Ave. & 26th Street, New York. 


THE CHOIR & CONGREGATION, 
/ a | A Collection of Church Music 
NEW IDEA “. 





NEW PLAN, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


“The most noteworthy work 
of the age.”’ 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
en | THE MUSIC IS OLD. 
THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC . 
forms a new basis for union and mutual co-operation in 
church worship, in having something for all—choir 
and congregation—to do. Descriptive circulars sent 
to any address, on application. — i ae 
Price of. “* CHOIR AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Speci- 


men pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


IN 


| CHURCH 





MUSIC. 





WANTED AGENTS.—Canvassers should secure territory at 
onee for The Life and Public Services of Henry Wilson, by 
Zey. Elias Nason. For Terms address the Publisher, B. B. 
RvssELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





he Dumb Speak ! A copy of Whipple's Home School 
T Journal, with full information, sent to any address 
FREE. J. & Z.C. WHIPPLE & CO., Mystic River, Ct. 


IT WILL PAY 


Every agricultural man in the East contemplating settling 
in the West to subscribe for the 


PRAIRIE FARMER. 


Every one engaged in General Farming or stock growing 
in the West to take the 


PRAIRIE FARMER. 


Every Nurseryman or Orchadist in the country to take the 


PRAIRIE FARMER. 


Published weekly, in a large eight-page form, at $2.15 per 

year, post-paid. 

Samples sent free. 

Address THE PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


5 ) Visiting Cards, with your name finely 





printed, sent for 25c. We have BOO styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9 sampl:s seni for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 








KETCHING FROM NATURE in pencil and wa- 
ter colors, and drawing and painting in colored crayons ; 
a practical instructor, illustrated, 50cts. Of any bookseller 
or JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
DO Vou want employment at home,in a new, re= 
liable business, paying large profits ? 
Address Excelsior M’f'g Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
TRY the PATENT BLUEING 
BAG. Superior to all other Laundry 
\ Blues in economy and convenience. 
Each bag put up in a neat box. Price 10 
3) ots. if your'Grocer does not keep it, it 
‘will be sent direct by addressing 
C. T. RAYNOUDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


Importer to Consumer Direct. 
FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 


Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. Half-pound samples mailed on receipt of 
25c. and Se. postage. Send for circulars. ents wanted. 
THOMAS CHUTE & CO.., 181 Water St., New York. 




















Address letters to P. O. Box 4049. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS CLOCK. 


AN ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
THIRTY-HOUR CLOCK FOR $2.00, 


It is a detached lever escapement time 
Gilles: iece, of careful construction. QUAL- 
: TY GUARANTEED. Novel, taste. 
pone ful, and attractivein style, andin ever 
respect an article of superior excel. 
lence. 


It will Run in any Position, 


The following commendatory notice 
from the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, Henry 
T. Williams, editor, is a sufficient en- 
dorsement: “ We have specially tested 
it in this office for several weeks. It 
was received at first with great doubt, 
not thinking it possible that so cheap 
e could be worth much. To our surprise it has 
accurate as the best $200 watches, runs with the 
regularity, obeys the regulator immediately, and 









an arti 
proved 





very best r 
appears perfectly sensitive to its slightest change. 1t will 
run one totwo days without re-winding, is very neat and 
pretty, and thus far has answered every 6 mgr claimed for 


it, and been fully as accurate and reliable as any clock of 
twenty times its worth. We think it well worth the money.” 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

S.B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Ct. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ 


The advertisement of the Robbins Washer, in Jan- 
uary No. of the Agriculturist. ‘This isa mew machine. 














constructed on a new principle. It is pronounced a 
*Complete Success’? by all who have used it. It is just 
what everybody wants.—Sample machine to agents, $38.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circuiars, terms to 
agents, etc. etc., to 

GEO. D. BISSELL & CO., Naugatuck, Ct. 


ay! 4° 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


FOUL WEATHER! 
The changes in the weather 
promptly_and accurately indi- 
cated by. Levejoy’s Metallic 
Weather Houses, « beautitul 
mantel ornament. Sent prepaid 
to any address, safely packed, 
upon recep of $2 (Two), by 
ALVAN LL. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
393 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 
[t. will do more work with less labor and expense. and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than anv Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Send 10 cents for sample package. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Patent Carpet Rag Looper and Button-hole Cutter 
————— Combined. 
z =e Looping 
Rags with 
ease and 
y rapidity. 
= = Ss * Simple and 
——— Durable. 
Samples by mail, 25 cts.; 3 for 60 cts.: 12 for $1.25. 64-page 
catalogue. Descriptive of the best Novelties, etc., free. 
CITY NOVELTY CO., Phila., Pa. 


EVERY LOVER OF FLOWERS 


will find much of interest in Root’s Garden Manual. See adv. 
‘* All About Gardening "’ & “ Success in Market Gardening.” 











GENTS? and all who have time to improve 
. canvassing, send for our new Novelty Catalogue. No 
Humbugs. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 


ARMOUR 
FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Knits Complete Stockings, 
either single or double. 
Double Striped Mittens. 
Larger and better varicty of 
work than any other ma- 
chine made. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, 
CHEAP. 


Price $30.—every machine 
warranted. 
——— Agents wanted everywhere. 


ARMOUR TING MACHINE C0., Watertown, N.Y: 
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We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
For sale by dealers generally. 


ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

y —Cons rs will consult their INTEREST by 
ere Shed that a large proportion of the article sold 
as PURE WHITE LEAD, is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to 90 per cent; and much of it does not contain a 
particle of Lead. 





Wire and Wood. 


Combined 

Permanent or portable. Most 

complete and economical com- 

bination of parts ever devised. 

Effective, cheap, and_ durable, 
@ Large margin tor — to per- 


sons who will oat d and aeane 
duce it, Send stamps for cireulars. State and County rights 
for sale. Os. H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 N.7%ch Street, Phila. 


Roses for the Million. 


One Dollar per Doz. by mail, assorted colors. Price Lists 
free. TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


GENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country—to sell Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist— 
the only complete practical work on the subject. Send for 
terms, &c., to WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Great Jones St., New York. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘* Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 














NOTICES BY THE* PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 

A very charming book, not only by reason of its pleasant 
style, but for its quiet refined humor and fund of really use- 
ful information on the subject of gardening.— Boston Gazette. 

It deserves to stand side by side with “‘ My Summer ina 
Garden.”—Christian Register. 

A fresh, lively work.—. Y. Observer. 

One reads without weariness and learns much of practical 
value.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Full of information. Explains just what the reader wishes 
to know. We most heartily commend it.—Providence Even- 
ing Press. 

A chatty, sensible, profitable book.— Cleveland Herald. 

The book gives much valuable information, and gives it 
in the pleasantest manner imaginable.— Detroit Daily Union, 


Price, Post-paid - - - = $1.50 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN, 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50, 


Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the tines; and asits author,Mr.R.L.Allen 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience ofits editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. ; 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS, 





Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ~ 
— —— 





BHIELD SPORTS. 








FRANK FORESTER'S FISH AND FISHING. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description of 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon Fish- 
ing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 12th edition. One post- 
octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 
FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL, 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 
the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 
agement, and Hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits 
of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00, 


FRANK FORESTER’S AMERICAN GAME 
IN ITS SEASONS. 


JANUARY. Caribou or American Reindeer.—FEBRUARY. 
Moose Deer. Wild Goose.—Marcu. Mallard and Wid- 
geon.—APRIL. American Snipe. Striped Bass.—May, 
American Trout. Brent Goose.—JunE. Bay Snipe. God- 
wit. Salmon.—JuLy. "Woodcocks.—Aveust. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer.—SEpTEMBER. Teal.— OCTOBER. 
Quaii. Bittern.—NoveMBER. Ruffed Grouse. Yellow 
Perch.—DECEMBER. Canvas Back. Winter Duck. 

Fully Illustrated and Described. New edition. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 





THE DOG. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the’ treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 


Post-paid, $3.00. 
THE BREECH LOADER. ‘ 


By Gioan. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DEAD SHOT: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman, 

Post-paid, $1.7. 


THE CRACK SHOT: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Hunt- 
ing Game, By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 





WOODWARD’S GRAPERIES AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


Designs and Plans of Iot-beds, Cold Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


JAQUES’ MANUAL OF THE GARDEN, FARM, 
AND BARN-YARD. 


Embracing the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
all Field Crops, Details of Farm Work and Rearing Domestic 
Animals. New and Revised Edition. One volume. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL. 


Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical Di- 
rections for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, Fences, 
Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 
forming Farm Operations, Fully Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.7%. 


THE 





YOUNG FARMERS MANUAL. 


Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


HUSMANN’S GRAPES AND, WINE. 


The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture of 
American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


ELLIOTT’S LAWN AND SHADE TREES. 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


FULLER'S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


HORSE. 





FRANK FORESTER'S HORSE OF 
AMERICA, 





By Henry Wm. Herbert. Revised, corrected, enlarged, 
and continued to 1871, by 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. Always an 
acknowledged standard, and nowy the most complete and 
authentic work on the horse. With steel-engraved portraits 
of thirty of tliemost famous representative horses, includ- 
ing .pedigrees, histories, and, performances, Two superb 
royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 

: Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACH’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 
Vol. One. Being a compilation of the pedigrees of Ameri- 


can and imported blood horses, from the earliest records, 
with an appendix of all named animals without extended 
pedigrees prior to 1840. And a Supplement, containing a 
history of all horses and mares that have trotted in public, 
from the earliest trotting races until the close of 1866. By 
J. H. Wallace. Royal octavo of over 1,000 pages, elegantly 
are in extra cloth, beveled boards, and splendidly illus- 
rated, 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





WALLACE’"S AMERICAN TROTTING 
REGISTER. 


Containing all that is known of the pedigrees-of ‘trotting 
horses, their ancestors and descendants, with g record of all 
published performances in which. a mile was trotted, or 
paced, in 2.40 or less, from the earliest dates until the close 
of 1963, and. a fall ‘récord of: te» performatices of 1869 and 
1870. Giving complete stnimaries of over 6,000 contests. 
With an introductory essay on the true origin of the Ameri- 
can Trotter. Anda set of rules for the government of all 
trials of speed. By J. H. Wallace, compiler of Wallace's 
American Stud Book. Royal octavo. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 

HORSE PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters. Preparations 
for races, management in the stable, on the track, horse 
life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. | 





THE 


= BNGINE. 


Engine offered to the Publi ic. 
PRICE— ‘ Horse- Power.. ‘ 


Price of Stationary Engines: 
4 Hor se- -Power, 150 


hart 4 illustrated Circular and 
Price List 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1875. 
More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 


the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success established, 

Send for Circulars, descri Ne and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our. PO ABLE, STATIONARY 
and AGRI ULTURAL “STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. ¥. 


Wolcott Bros., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
TOLEDO, O. 


Farms in Ohio and Michigan a specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNOX FRUIT-FARM AND NURSERIES. 
Great Offers of Plants and Seeds, Fruits 
and Flowers for 1876. 

18 Flowering Plants by Mail, Prepaid 

; for $1.10 
WERS, and our cata- 
na OPO co. 


ttsburgh, Pa. 








Our ¢ 
logue o of secre s mai 


Bor lis. 


The Gortner Planter Company, 
FRAZEYSBURG, OHIO, 
Hand Corn Planter. 


oat Ohio 8 1872, and April 29, 1873. Received the 
te Fain, Thousands of them in use. 





ane Ba at 
machine w 
a Be apn Money can be sent in registered 


or, by express peenation guaranteed, or the money 


Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars. 
om: H. GORTNER. Secretary, 
Frazey«barg, Ohio. 


AT Farm i in Westchester Co., 


v3AY, 2 North W Washington Square, New York. 





A NOVEL IDEA. 


$4.06 For $2. 


Mary L. Booth, Dr. W. Hall, James Parton and others—will, 


liver to each ee RE nearest freight depot, or Express oftice, east of the ee River, 


The puptchers of of the HOUSEKEEPER which is a first-class Mantis 


iy Meansine, recommended by Jennie June, 
of the subscription price of Two Dollars, de- 


on receipt 
REE OF CHARGE, 


one of their ‘*‘ PREMIUM BOXES” ee the following articles, v 


ONE CAKE OF E. 


sputa- 
ackages they 
»pears 
terary 
gz to house- 


Weekly Witness, 


ONE BOx BIxBy’s BEsT BLACKING 
ONE BOX BIXBy’s FRENCH BLUING. 
ONE PACKAGE DIxoNn’s SrovE POLISH 
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sibility and honorable dealing. 


ONE PACKAGE—*% lb.—DURYEA’s SATIN GLOSS STARCH.... 
ONE PACKAGE— 4 |b.—DuURYEA’s IMPROVED CORN STARCH 


OnE OF DrxoNn’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
lb.—_ScHEPP’S DESICCATED COCOANUT 


Aup van HOUSEKEEPER ove vein, Bootie siio, 708.28 


MAKING A TOTAL, AS ABOVE ANNOUNCED, OF 


The prices above quoted are the THE USUAL NEW YORK CITY RETAIL PRICES, and the g 
The names of the Manfacturers who contribute the goods is our guarantee or 
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In addition to above liberal offer, we allow AGENTS A LARGE CASH COMMISSION. 


This is a rare chance for enterpr: ising 


AGENTS will save time by sending $2, for which we will forward, prepaid, a 


agents to make money rapidly and secure a permanent business. 


“PREMIUM BOX,” Certificate 


of Agency, Sample Copies, Posters, etc.—A COMPLETE OUTFIT, 


Address CHAS. F. 
Sample copy sent. postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Mention American Agriculturist. 


WINCATE & CO., (Limited), Publishers, 


69 Duane St., New York. P. 0. Box 5,346. 





The BEST PRAIRIE LANDS in IOWA and NEBRASKA! 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Burlington & Missouri River Railroad Co. 





} 


| 


' 





LOW 


10 YEARS CREDIT! SIX 


PRICES! 


PER CENT INTEREST! 


NO PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR. 


Read and Remember our Offe 
Discount in Lowa of 20 per cent for cash. Discount in Nebraska of 20 percent for improvements. 
Premium of 20 per cent on cultivation of land. Free fare by the “ Burlington Route” to 
Half fare by “ Burlington Route ” in Illinois and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers of Ne- 


cent to buyers on short credit. 
buyers of Iowa Land. 


braska Land. Half first-class fare by ‘‘ Burlington Route” to families of buyers. 


rs, open till July ist, 1876. 
Discount of 20 per 


Low freight on household goods and 


farming implements, from Chicago westward, by tlic “ Burlington Route.” 


ONE MILLION ACRES IN IOWA 


(2 A fine country in which to combine Farming and Steck Raising. 


AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA! 


The SOIL is rich and easily cultivated; 


CLIMATE warm, SEASONS long, TAXES low; EDUCATION FREE. 


LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of same refunded when land is bought. 
¢@ For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to or address 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R. 


BuRLINGTON, Iowa, for Iowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NEB., for Nebraska Lands 


§@™ Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of thirty cents, and a similar map of un- 


sold lands in Nebraska, for same brice. 


HOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market Street, Boston, 
OUR ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 


OF 


New and Rare Plants for {876 


Will be issued in February, containing many novelties and 
beautiful plants, and will be mailed free to ail applicants on 
the receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


OSES. VERBENA 


greene D spinisiTion PLANT 


Exposition 
Fine Stock at Low Fares. R@ Catalogue FREE. 
Address 


B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SEED CATALOGUES FREE. *,..«in: 
FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. Best SEEDS 
in the world; sure to grow; large vagy Hag prices, 


ks, Pa ers and Chromos as premiums. 
coLE & BROTHER, Seedsmen, Pella, lows. 


The Victor Potato. 


Yields 500 Bushels per acre. Cooks white 
assnow. Testimonials furnished. 
is postald, Teo ioe wae’ Pulght gaia by pareheser, 

expr 4 
= eck. $2.00 ; one bushel Se. rene bbl & $10. Discount 
0 o Geanges. indares ane ers t 


‘ASHALD, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


choice collection of POPULAR PLANTS 


the Spring Sale of 1876. §#~ Send for price list. 
for ee Spring L. B. CASE, Richmond, Ind. 
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For 2 5 cts. I will send a package of Sugar 
gy rough Gourd Seed, one of Verbena, Pansy, 
and Double Zinnia. ‘and my Quarter ly Cata- 
logue for one year, The Gourds grow by 
the acre, to hold two buckets full each, and 

= I exhibited one at the Agriculturist Office 

= that held over eleven gallons. We use them 

for baskets, lard cans, &c., &c. The flower seeds are the 
choicest. Address WALDO F. BROWN, 

Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


TA OF THE WES “the best Strawberry—100 
kK Prog in Small F rie aioe Aspereeee Seed—Millions 
of Trees and Plants at fom Nurser Send for 
Circular. Ww) Panny, Cinnam nson, N.J. 





NOR SALE. RARE CHANCE.—A Greenhouse, 

early new, well stocked, good local business establish- 

cd. 7 minutes Walk from depot 5 also 2 acres excellent land, 
Address EX) WARD A. JAMES, Weymouth, Mass. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $% per line. 
Second Cover Pauge—82.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Corer Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each Insertion, 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1,00 each insertion, 


("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





